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known  a  new  hcmifphere,  larger  than  either  BookIV. 
Europe,  or  Afia,  or  Africa,  the  three  noted 
divifions  of  the  ancient  continent,  and  not  much 
inferior  in  dimenfions  to  a'  third  part  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

America  is  renniarkable  ndt  only  for  its  mag-^ 
nitudcj  but  for  its  pofition.  It  ftretches  from 
the  northern  polar  circle  to  a  high  foutherii 
latitude,  above  fifteen  hundred  miles  beyond 
the  fartheft  extremity  of  the  old  continent  ori 
that  fide  of  the  line.  A  country  of  fuch  extent 
pafles  through  all  the  climates  capable  of  be- 
coming the  habitation  of  man,  and  fit  for 
yielding  the  various  produclions  peculiar  either 
to  the  temperate  or  td  the  torrid  regions  of  the 
earth* 

Next  to  the  extent  of  the   New  World,   Grand  ob- 
the  grandeur  of  the  objeds  which  rt  prefents  {cms  to **'^' 
to  view  is  mofl  apt  to  ftrike  the  eye  of  art   *'**'• 
i3bferver.     Nature  feems  here  to  have  carried 
bn  her  operations  with  a  bolder  hand,  and  to 
have  diftinguifhed  the  features  of  this  country 
by  a  peculiar  magnificence.     The  mountains   i^smoun- 

/•A  •  I/'  ••1*1  taijis* 

of  America  are  much  iupenor  in  height  to 
thofe  in  the  other  divifions  of  the  globe.  Even 
the  plain  of  Quito,  which  may  be  confidered 
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Book  IV.  as  the  bafc  of  the  Andes,  is  elevated  fartfae< 
^""^r^"^  above  the  fea  than  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees* 
This  ftupendous  ridge  of  the  Andes,  no  Icfe 
remarkable  for  extent  than  elevation,  rifcs  in 
different  places  more  than  one  third  above  the 
Pike  of  Teneriffe,  the  higheft  land  in  the 
ancient  hemifphere.  The  Andes  may  literally 
be  faid  to  hide  their  heads  in  the  clouds  j 
the  ftorms  often  roll,  and  the  thunder  burfts 
below  their  fummits,  which,  though  expoied  to 
the  rays  of  the  fun  in  the  center  of  the  torrid 
zone,  are  covered  with  everlafting  fnows  *"• 

nvw.  From  thofe  lofty  mountains  defcend  rivers 

proportionally  large,  with  which  the  ftreams 
in  the  ancient  continent  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared, either  for  length  of  courfe,  or  the  vaft 
body  of  water  which  they  roll  towards  the; 
ocean.  The  Maragnon,  the  Orinoco,  the 
Plata  in  South  America,  the  Miflifippi  and  St. 
Laurence  in  North  America,  flow  in  fuch  fpa- 
cious  channels,  that,  long  before  they  feel  the 
influence  of  the  tide,  they  refemble  arms  of  the 
Jea  rather  than  rivers  of  frefli  water  % 

iak/!jv  The  lakes  of  the  New  World  are  no  lefs 

confpicuous  for  grandeur  than  its  mountains 

^  See  NOTE  I.  «  See  NOTE  II. 

and 
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and  rivers.     There  is  nothing  in  other  parts  Book  IV, 
of  the  globe  which  refembles  the  prodigious         '~ 
chain  of  lakes  in  North  America.     They  may 
properly  be  termed  inland  feas  of  frefh  water; 
and  even  thofe  of  the  fecond  or  third  clafs  in    $ 
magnitude,  are  of  larger  circuit  (the  Cafpian 
fea  excepted)  than  the  greateft  lake  of  the  an- 
cient continent.  ^ 

The  New  World  is  of  a  form  extremely  its  form  fa- 
favourable  to  commercial  intercourfe.  When  commerce? 
a  continent,  like  Africa,  is  compofed  of  one 
vaft  folid  mafs,  unbroken  by  arms  of  the  fea 
penetrating  into  its  interior  parts,  with  few 
large  rivers,  and  thofe  at  a  confiderable  diftancc 
from  each  other,  the  greater  part  of  it  feems 
deftined  to  remain  for  ever  uncivilized,  and  to 
be  debarred  from  any  adive  or  enlarged  com- 
munication with  the  reft  of  mankind.  When, 
like  Europe,  a  continent  is  opened  by  inlets  of 
the  ocean  of  vaft  extent,  fuch  as  the  Mcc^iterra- 
nean  and  Baltic ;  or  when,  like  Afia,  its  coaft 
is  broken  by  deep  bays  advancing  far  into  the 
country,  fuch  as  the  Black  Sea,  the  gulfs  of 
Arabia,  of  Perfia,  of  Bengal,  of  Siam,  and  of 
Leotang;  when  the  furrounding  feas  are  filled 
with  large  and  fertile  iflands,  and  the  continent 
itfelf  watered  with  a  variety  of  navigable  rivers, 
thole  regions  may  be  faid  to  poflefs  whatever 
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Book  IV.  can  facilitate  the  progrefs  of  their  inhabitanti 
in  commerce  and  improvement.     In  all  thefo 
refpefts  America  may  bear  a  comparifon  with 
the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.     The  gulf  of 
Mexico,  which  flows  in   between  North   and 
South  America,  may  be  confidered  as  a  Medi- 
terranean fea,  which  opens  a  maritime  com- 
merce with  all  the  fertile  countries  by  which 
it  is  encircled.     The  iflands  fcattered  in  it  are 
inferior  only  to  thofe  in  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, in  number,  in  magnitude,  and  in  value. 
As  we  ftretch  along  the  northern  divifion  of 
the  American  hemifphere,  the  Bay  of  Chefa- 
peak  prefents  a  fpacious  inlet,  which  condudts 
the  navigator  far  into  the  interior  parts  of  pro- 
vinces no  lefs  fertile  than  extenfivej  and  if  ever 
the  progrefs  of  culture  and  population  fhall 
mitigate  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  climate  in 
the  more  northern  diftrifts  of  America,  Hud-r 
fon's  Bay  may  become  as  fubfervient  to  com- 
mercial intercourfe  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe^ 
as  the  Baltic  is  in  Europe.     The  other  great 
portion  of  the  New  World  is  encompafled  on 
every  fide  by  the  fea,  except  one  narrow  neck, 
which  feparates  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  and  though  it  be  not  opened  by  fpa- 
cious bays  or  arms  of  the  fea,  its  interior  parts 
are  rendered  accefTible  by  a  number  of  large 
rivers,  fed  by  fp  many  auxiliary  ftrearns, '  flow- 

ino^ 
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uig  in  fuch  various  direftions,  that,  without  Book  IV, 
any  aid  from  the  hand  of  induftry  and  art,  an 
inland  navigation  may  be  carried  on  through 
all  the  provinces  from  the  river  De  la  Plata  to 
the  gulf  of  Paria.  Nor  is  this  bounty  of  Na- 
ture confined  to  the  fouthern  divifion  of  Ame- 
rica 5  its  northern  continent  abounds  no  lefs  in 
rivers  which  are  navigable  almoft  to  their 
fources,  and  by  its  immenfe  chain  of  lakes 
provifion  is  made  for  an  inland  communication, 
more  extenfive  and  commodious  than  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  countries  ftretch^ 
ing  from  the  gulf  of  Darien  on  one  fide,  to 
that  of  California  on  the  other,  which  form  the 
chain  that  binds  the  two  parts  of  the  American 
continent  together,  are  not  deftitute  of  peculiar 
advantages.  Their  coaft  on  one  fide  is  walhed 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  other  by  the 
Pacific.  Some  of  their  rivers  flow  into  the 
former,  fome  into  the  latter,  and  fecure  to  them 
all  the  commercial  benefits  that  may  reflilt  frorn 
a  comilnunication  with  both, 

But  what  mod  diftinguiflTPs  America  from  Tempera. 
other  parts  of  the  earth,  is  the  peculiar  tempe-  chmrtc^ 
rature  of  its  climate,  and  the  difi^erent  laws  to 
which  it  is  fubjeft  with  refpeft  to  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  heat  and  cold.     We  cannot  determine 
with  f)recifion  the  portion  of  heat  felt  in  any 
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Book  IV.  part  of  the  globe,  merely  by  tneafuring  its 
^'  diftance  from  the  equator.  The  climate  of  a 
country  is  alFefted,  in  fomc  degree,  by  ics  elc-» 
vation  above  the  fca,  by  the  extent  of  conti- 
nent, by  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  height  of 
adjaqent  mountains,  and  many  other  circiim- 
flances.  The  influence  of  thefc,  however,  is^ 
from  various  caufes,  lefs  confiderablc  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  continent ;  and  from 
knowing  the  pofition  of  any  country  there,  wc 
can  pronounce  with  more  certainty,  what  will 
be  tlie  warmth  of  its  climate,  and  t;he  nature 
pf  its  produftions. 

Fredomi.  The  maxims  which  are  founded  upon  obfer- 

coi^r  °  vation  of  our  hemifphere  will  not  apply  to  the 
other.  There,  cold  predominates.  The  rigour 
of  the  frigid  zone  extends  over  half  of  thai 
which  fhoyld  be  temperate  by  its  pofition» 
Countries  where  the  grape  and  the  fig  Ihouldi 
ripen,  are  buried  under  fnow  one  half  of  the 
year;  and  lands  fi^u^ted  in  the  fame  parallel 
with  the  mqft  fertile  and  beft  cultivated  pro-^ 
vinees  in  Europe,  are  chilled  with  perpetual 
frofts,  vfhich  almoft  deftroy  the  power  of  vege- 
tation*'. As  we  advance  to  thofe  parts  of 
America  which  lie  in  the  fame  parallel  with 
provinces  of  Afia  apd  Africa,  bleffed  with  atx 

^  See  NOTE  III. 

uniform 
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uniform  enjoyment  of  fiKh  genial  warmth  as  is  Book  rv, 
moft  friendly  to  life  and  vegetation,  the  domi- 
nion of  cold  continues  to  be  fclt>  and  winter, 
J||though  during  a  fbort  period,  often  reigns  with 
extreme  fcvcrity.  If  we  proceed ,  along  the 
American  continent  into  the  torrid  zone,  we 
Hiall  find  the  cold  prevalent  in  the  New  World 


extending  itfelf  alfo  to  this  region  of  thei-fflobeji. 
znd  mitigating  the  excefs  of  its  fervour.  While 
the  negro  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  is  fcorched 
with  unremitting  heat,  the  inhabitant  of  Peru 
breathes  an  air  equally  mild  and  temperate, 
and  is  perpetually  fhaded  under  a  canopy  of 
grey  clouds,  which  intercepts  the  fierce  beams 
of  the  fun,  without  obftrufting  his  friendly  in- 
fluence*. Along  the  eaftern  coaft  of  America, 
the  climate,  though  more  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
torrid  zone  in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  is  never- 
thelefs  confiderably  milder  than  in  thofe  coun- 
tries of  Afia  and  Africa  which  lie  in  the  fame 
latitude.  If  from  the  fouthern  tropic  we  con- 
tinue our  progrefs  to  the  extremity  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  we  meet  with  frozen  feas,  and 
countries  horrid,  barren,  and  fcarcely  habitable 
for  cold,  fooner  than  in  the  north  ^ 

«  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  p.  453-  Anfon's  Voyage, 
p.  184. 

^  Anfon's  Voyage,  p  74. ;  and  Voyage  de  Qulros,  chez 
Hift.  3bn.  des  Voyages,  torn.  xiv.  p.  83.  Richard  Hift. 
Natur.  de  I'Air,  ii.  505,  &c. 
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Book  IV.  VARIOUS  caufes  combine  in  rendering  the 
cTu^lTf  climate  of  America  fo  extremely  different  from 
^**"*  that  of  the  ancient  continent.     Though   the 

utmoft  extent  of  America  towards  the  north  be  g 
not  yet  difcovered,  we  know  that  it  advances 
much  nearer  to  the  pole  than  either  Europe  or 
Afia.  The  latter  have  large  feis  to  the  north, 
which  are  open  during  part  of  the  year ;  and 
even  when  coveted  with  ice,  the  wind  that 
blows  over  them  is  lefs  intenfely  cold  than  that 
•  which  blows  over  land  in  the  fame  high  lati- 
tudes. But  in  America  the  land  ftretches  from 
the  river  St.  Laurence  towards  the  pole,  and 
fpreads  out  immenfely  to  the  weft.  A  chain 
of  enormous  mountains,  covered  with  fnow  and 
ice,  runs  through  all  this  dreary  region.  The 
wind,  in  paffing  over  fuch  an  extent  of  high 
and  frozen  land,  becomes  fo  impregnated  with 
cold,  that  it  acquires  a  piercing  kpennefs,  which 
it  retains  in  its  progrefs  through  warmer  cli- 
mates, and  is  not  entirely  mitigated  until  it 
reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Over  all  the  con-r 
tinent  of  North  America,  a  north-wefterly 
wind  and  exceflive  cold  are  fynonymous  terms. 
Even  in  the  moft  fultry  weather,  the  moment 
that  the  wind  veers  to  that  quarter,  its  pene- 
trating influence  is  felt  in  a  tranfition  froii^ 
heat  to  cold,  no  lefs  violent  than  fudden.  To 
this  powerful  caufe  wc  may  afcribe  the  txtra- 

ordinary 
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prdinary  dominion  of  cold,  and  its  violent  in-  Book  IV. 
roads  into  the  fouthern  provinces  in  that  part 
pf  the  globe  % 

Other  caufes,  no  lefs  rennarkable,  diminilh 
the  aftive  power  of  heat  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
American  continent   which   lie    between    the 
tropics.     In  all  that  portion  of  the  globe,  the 
wind  blows  in  an  invariable  direftion  from  eaft 
to  weft.     As  this  wind  holds  its  courfe  acrofs 
the  ancient  continent,  it  arrives  at  the  countries 
which  ftretch  along  the  weftern  fhor^  of  Africa, 
inflamed  with  all  the  fiery  particles  which  it 
hath  collefted  from  the  fultry  plains  of  Afia, 
and  the  burning  fands  in  the  African  deferts. 
The  coaft  of  Africa  is,  accordingly,  the  region 
of  the  earth  which  feels  the  moft  fervent  heat, 
and  is  expofed  to  the  unmitigated  ardour  of 
the  torrid  zone.     But  this  fame  wind  which 
brings   fuch    an   accefllon    of   warmth  to  the 
countries  lying  between  the  river  of  Senegal 
and  Cafraria,  traverfes  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ber 
fore  it  reaches  the  American  fhore.    It  is  cooled 
in  it3  paflage  over  this  vaft  body  of  water,  and 
is  felt  as  a  refrefliing  gale  along  the  coaft  of 
Brafil ",  and  Guiai>a,  rendering  thefe  countries, 

%  Charlevoix  Hift.  de  Nov.  Fr.  iii.  165.    Hift,  gencrale 
Voyages,  torn.  xv.  215,  &c. 
ft  See  NOTE  IV. 
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Book  IV".  though  among  the  warmeft  in  America,  tem- 
perate, when  compared  with  thofc  which  lie 
oppofite  to  them  in  Africa  ^  As  this  wind 
advances  in  its  courfe  acrofs  America,  it  mqets 
with  immenfe  plains,  covered  with  impene- 
trable forcfts,  or  occupied  by  large  rivers, 
marfhes,  and  ftagnating  waters,  where  it  c^n 
recover  no  confiderablc  degree  of  heat.  At 
length  it  arrives  at  the  Andes,  which  run  from 
north  to  fouth  through  the  whole  continent. 
In  paffing  over  their  elevated  and  frozen  fum  • 
mits,  it  is  fo  thoroughly  cooled,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  countries  beyond  them 
hardly  feel  the  ardour  to  which  they  feem  ex- 
pofed  by  their  fituation  ^  In  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  America,  from  Tierra  Ferme  weft- 
ward  to  the  Mexican  empire,  the  heat  of  the 
climate  is  tempered,  in  fome  places,  by  the 
elevation  of  the  land  above  the  fea,  in  others, 
by  their  extraordinary  humidity,  and  in  all,  by 
the  enormous  mountains  fcattered  over  this 
tra(5t.  The  iflands  of  America  in  the  Torrid 
Zone  are  either  fmall  or  mountainous,  and 
are  fanned  alternately  by  refrelhing  fea  and 
land  breezes. 

i  See  NOTE.V. 

^  Acofta  Hifl.  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  ii.  en.  Buffbn  Hift. 
Naturelle,  Sec,  torn.  Ji.  512,  &c.  be.  107,  See,  Ofborn'jt 
Colled,  of  Voyages,  ii»  p.  868. 
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Tnu  caufcs  of  the  extraordmary  cold  towards  Book  IV, 
the  ibuthcrn  limits  of  America,  and  in  the  feas 
bcyxmd  it,  cannot  be  afcertained  in  a  manner 
equally  iatisfying;  It  was  long  fuppofed  that 
a  vaft  continent,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
T^rra  AuJiraUs  Incognita^  lay  between  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  America  and  the  An- 
tarftic  pole.  The  fame  principles  v/hich  ac- 
count for  the  extraordinary  degree  of  cold  in 
the  northern  regions  of  America,  were  cm- 
ployed  in  order  to  explain  that  which  is  felt  at 
Cape  Horn  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The 
immenfe  extent  of  the  fouthern  continent,  and 
the  large  rivers  which  it  poured  into  the  ocean, 
were  mentioned  and  admitted  by  philofophers 
as  caufes  fufficient  to  pccafion  the  unufual  fen- 
fation  of  cold,  and  the  ftill  more  uncommon 
appearances  of  frozen  feas  in  that  region  of  the 
gbrbe.  But  the  imaginary  continent  to  which 
fuch  influence  was  afcribed,  having  been 
fearched  for  in  vain,  and  the  fpace  which  it 
was  fuppofed  to  occupy  having  been  found  to 
be  an  open  fea,  new  conjeftures  muft  be  formed 
with  refpeft  to  the  caufes  of  a  temperature  of 
climate,  fo  extremely  different  from  that  which 
we  experience  in  countries  removed  at  the  faipe 
diftancc  from  the  oppofite  pole  K 

>  See  NOTE  VI. 
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After  contemplating  thofe  permanent  and 
charafteriftic  qualities  of  the  American  contU 
nent,  which  arife  from  the  peculiarity  of  its 
fituation,  and  the  difpofition  of  its  parts;  the 
next  objeft  that  merits  attention  is  its  condition 
when  firil  difcovered,  as  far  as  that  depended 
upon  the  induftry  and  operations  of  man.  The 
efFefts  of  human  ingenuity  and  labour  are  more 
extenfive  and  confiderable,  than  even  our  own 
vanity  is  apt  at  firft  to  imagine.  When  we 
furvey  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe>  no 
fmall  part  of  that  fertility  and  hHkuty,  which 
we  afcribe  to  the  hand  of  naturej  is  the  work 
ofman*  His  efFortSi  when  continued  through 
a  fucceflion  of  ages,  change  the  appearance 
and  improve  the  qualities  of  the  earth.  As  a 
great  part  of  the  ancient  continent  has  long 
been  occupied  by  nations  far  advanced  in  arts 
and  induftry,  our  eye  is  accuftomed  to  view 
the  earth  in  that  form  which  it  aflumes  when 
rendered  fit  to  be  the  refidence  of  a  numerous 
race  of  men,  and  to  fupply  them  with  nourilh-* 
ment. 


Rdiie  and 
valed. 


Bi/T  in  the  New  World,  the  ftate  of  man- 
kind was  ruder,  and  the  afpeft  of  Nature  ex- 
tremely different.  Throughout  all  its  vaft  re- 
gions, there  were  only  two  monarchies  remark- 
able for  extent  of  territory,  or'diftinguilhed  by 

any 
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any  progrefs  in  improvement.     The  reft   of  Boor  IV. 
this   continent  was    pofTefled    by  fmall  inde- 
pendent tribes,  deftitute  of  arts  and  induftry^ 
and  neither  capable  to  corredl  the  defefts,  nor 
defirous  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  that  part 
of  the  earth  allotted  to  them  for  their  habita- 
tion.    Countries,    occupied    by  fuch  people, 
were  almoft  in  the  fame  ftate  as  if  they  had 
been    without    inhabitants.     Immenfe   forefts 
covered  a  great  part  of  the  uncultivated  earth ; 
and  as  the  hand  of  induftry  had  not  taught  the 
rivers  to  run  in  a  proper  channel,  or  drained 
off  the  ftagnating  water,   many  of  the  moft 
fertile  plains  were  overflowed  with  inundations, 
or  converted  into  marlhes.     In  the  fouthern. 
provinces,  where  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  the 
moifture  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  combine  in  calling  forth  the  moft  vigor- 
ous powers  of  vegetation,  the  woods  are  fo 
choked  with    its    rank  luxuriance,    as  to  be 
almoft    impervious,    and    the    furface  of  the 
ground  is  hid  from  the  eye  under  a  thick  cover- 
ing of  ftirubs  and  herbs  and  weeds.     In  this 
ftate  of  wild  unaffifted  nature,  a  great  part  of 
the  large  provinces  in  South  America,  which 
extend  from  the  bottom  of  the  Andes  to  the 
fea,  ftill  remain.     The  European  colonies  have 
cleared  and  coltivated  a  few  fpots  along  the 
coaft,    but  the  original  inhabitants,    as  rude 

and 
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Book  IV.  aind  indolent  as  ever,  have  done  nothing  to 
open  or  improve  a  country,  pofleffing  almoft 
every-  advantage  of  fituation  and  dimate.  As 
we  advance  towards  the  northern  provinces  erf* 
America,  Nature  continues  to  wear  the  fame 
uncultivated  aipcft,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
rigour  of  the  climate  increafes,  appears  more 
defolate  and  horrid.  There  the  forefts,  though 
not  encumbered  with  the  fame  exuberance  of 
vegetation,  arc  of  equal  -extent ;  prodigious 
marflies  overfpread  the  plains,  and  few  marks 
appear  of  human  aftivity  in  any  attempt  to 
cultivate  or  embellifh  the  earth.  No  wonder 
that  the  colonies  fent  from  Europe  were  afto- 
nifhed  at  their  firft  entrance  into  the  New 
World.  It  appeared  to  them  wafte,  folitary, 
and  uninviting.  When  the  Englifh  began  to 
fetde  in  America,  they  termed  the  countries  of 
which  they  took  pofleflion.  The  Wildernefs^ 
Nothing  but  their  eager  expeftation  of  finding 
mines  of  gold,  could  have  induced  the  Spa- 
niards to  penetrate  through  the  woods  and 
marlhes  of  America,  where,  at  every  ftep,  they 
obferved  the  extreme  difference  between  the 
uncultivated  face  of  Nature,  and  that  which 
it  acquires  under  the  forming  hand  of  induftrjr 
and  art  *". 

^  See  NOTE  VII. 

The 
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It  BE  labour  and  operations  of  nian  not  only  BookIV.^ 
improve  ahd  embellifti  the  e^rthi  but  rencfcr  Unwiiic- 
it  mor^  wholefome,  and  friendly  to  life.  When  ^"^ 
any  region  lies  neglected  and  deftitute  of  cul- 
tivation, the  air  ftagnates  in  the  woods,  putrid 
exhalations  arile  from  the  waters ;  th«^  furfacc 
of  the  earth,  loaded  with  rank  vegetation,  feels 
not  the  purifying  influence  of  the  funs  the 
nialigriity  of  the  diftempers  natural  to  the  cli- 
mate increafes,  and  new  maladies  no  lefs  noKiQi4$ 
are  engendered.  Accordingly^  all  th^  pr0'-» 
yinces  of  America,  when  firft  difcov^red,  were 
found  to  be  remarkably  unhealthy.  Tl>is  the 
Spaniards  experienced  in  every  expedition  intP 
the  New  World,  wh?th^f  deftined  fpr  cpnqueft 
or  fettlement.  ThoiJgh  by  the  natural  confti- 
tution  of  their  bodies,  their  habitual  temper- 
ance, and  the  perfevering  vigour  of  thcijr 
minds,  they  were  as  much  formed  as  any 
people  in  Europe  for  active  fervice  iti  a  fiiltry 
climate,  they  felt  feverely  the  f^tal  and  perni*^ 
cious  qualities  of  thpfc  uncultivated  r^giong 
through  which  they  marched,  or  where  they 
endeavoured  to  plant  colonies.  Gr^at  numbers 
were  cut  off  by  the  unknown  and  violent 
difeafes  with  which  they  were  infe(fted«  Such 
as  furvived  the  deftruftive  rage  of  thoft  mala* 
dies,  were  not  exempted  from  the  noxious 
cfFefts    of  the    climate.      They    returned    19 

Vol.  lU  C  Europe, 
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Book  IV.  Europc,  according  to  the  defcription  of  thd 
early  Spanifh  hiftorians,  feeble,  emaciated, 
with  languid  looks,  and  complexions  of  fuch 
a  fickly  yellow  colour,  as  indicated  the  un- 
wholefome  temperature  of  the  countries  where 
they  had  rcfided  °. 

Its  animtis.  Tme  Uncultivated  ftate  of  the  New  World 
afFefted  not  only  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
but  the  qualities  of  its  produdtions.  The  prin- 
ciple of  life  feems  to  have  been  lefs  aftive  and 
vigorous  there>  than  in  the  ancient  continent. 
Notwithftanding  the  vaft  extent  of  America, 
and  the  variety  of  its  climates,  the  different 
fpecies  of  animals  peculiar  to  it  are  much  fewer 
in  proportion,  than  thofe  of  the  other  hemi- 
fphere.  In  the  iflands,  there  were  only  four 
kinds  of  quadrupeds  known,  the  largeft  of 
which  did  not  exceed  the  fize  of  a  rabbit.  On 
the  continent,  the  variety  was  greater;  and 
though  the  individuals  of  each  kind  could  not 
fail  of  multiplying  exceedingly^  when  almoft 
iinmolefted  by  men,  who  were  neither  fo  nume- 
rous, nor  fo  united  in  fociety,  as  to  be  for- 
midable enemies  to  the  animal  creation,  the 
number  of  diftinft  fpecies  muft  Hill  be  confi- 
dered  as  extremely  fmalL     Of.  two  hundred 

"  Gomara  Hill.  c.  20.  22.     Oviedo  Hift.  lib.  ii.  c.  13^ 
lib*  v.'c.  10.     P.  Mart.  EpiH.  54/.     Decad.  p.  176. 

'     different 
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different  kinds  of  animals  fpread  over  the  face  Book  IV. 
tyf  the  earth,  only  about  one  third  exifted  in 
America,  at  the  time  of  its  difcovery*.  Na- 
ture was  not  only  lefs  prolific  in  the  New 
Worldj  but  (he  appears  likewife  to  have  been 
lefs  vigorous  in  her  produftions*  The  animals 
originally  belonging  to  this  quarter  of  the 
glob^  appear  to  be  of  an  inferior  race,  neither 
fo  robuft,  nor  fo  fiefce,  as  thofe  of  the  other 
Continent.  America  gives  birth  to  no  creature 
of  fuch  bulk  as  to  be  compared  with  the  ele* 
jphant  or  rhinoceros^  of  that  equals  the  lion 
land  tyger  in  ftfcrtgth  and  ferocity  p.  The  Tapyi^ 
of  Brafil,  the  largeft  quadruped  of  the  ravenous 
tribe  in  the  New  World,  is  not  larger  than  a 
ialf  of  Ciit  months  old.  The  Puma  and  Jaguar, 
its  fierceft  beafts  of  prey^  which  the  Europeans 
have  inaccurately  denominated  lions  and  tygers^ 
poflefs  neither  the  undaunted  courage  of  the 
former,  nor  the  ravenous  cruelty  of  the  latter  **« 
They  are  inactive  and  timid>  hardly  formidable 
to  man,  and  often  turn  their  backs  upon  the 
ieaft  appearance  of  refiftance  \     The  fame  qua- 

o  Buffon  Hiil.  Naturelle,  torn.  ix.  p.  86. 

X>  See  NOTE  VUI. 

*»  Buffon  Hill.  Natur.  torn.  ix.  p.  87.  Margravii  Hift. 
Nat.  Brafil,  p.  229. 

'^  Buffon  Hift.  Natur.  ix.  13.  203.  Acofta  Hift.  lib.  iv. 
c.  34.  Pifonis  Hift.  p.  6.  Herrtra,  dec.  4.  lib.  iv.  c.  1. 
lib.  X.  c.  13. 
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Book  IV.  ij^j^s  j^  the  climate  of  America  which  ftintc<i 
the  growthj  and  enfeebled  the  fpirit,  of  its 
native  anioials^  have  proved  pernicious  to  fuch 
Bs  have  migrated  into  it  voluntarily  from  the 
other  continent,  or  have  been  tranfportcd 
thither  by  the  Europeans'.  The  bears,  the 
wolvcsy  the  deer  of  America^  are  not  equal  in 
fize  to  thofc  of  the  Old  World '.  Moft  of  the 
domeftic  animalSj  with  which  the  Europeans 
ftored  the  provinces  wherein  they  fettled^  hav€ 
degenerated  with  refpe<3:  either  to  bulk  or 
quality,  in  a  country  whofe  temperature  and 
foil  feem  to  be  left  favourable  to  the  ftrength 
and  pelie£tioh  of  the  animal  creation "". 

w^dio.'*^  The  fanrie  catffe^^i  which  checked  the  growth 
^nd  the  vigour  of  the  more  noble  ariimab,  were 
friendly  to  the  propagation  and  increale  of 
reptiles  and  infefts.  Though  this  is  not  pecu-» 
liar  to  the  New  World,  and  thofe  odious  tribes, 
the  offspring  of  heat,  moifture,  and  corrup- 
tion, infeft  every  part  of  the  torrid  zone  >  they 
multiply  fafter^  perhaps,  in  America,  and  grow 

•  Churchill,  V- p.  691.  OvalleRelat.  of  Chili,  Church. 
ill.  p.  lo,  Somxnario  de  Oviedo,  c.  14— 22.  Voyage  dvt 
Des  Marchais,  liu  299. 

*  BufFon  Hift.  Natur.  ix*  loj.  Kalm's  Travels^  i.  102* 
Bict.  Voy.  de  France  Ec[uinox,  p.  339. 

»  Sec  NOTE  IX. 
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to  a  more  monftrous  bulk*  As  this  country  Bqoic  IV»^ 
is,  on  the  whole,  lefs  cultivated,  and  left 
peopled,  than  the  other  quarters  of  the  ^rth, 
the  aftive  principle  of  life  waftes  it3  force  in 
prbduftions  of  this  inferior  fprm.  The  air  J* 
often  darkened  with  clouds  of  infefts,  and  the 
ground  covered  with  (hocking  and  noxious 
reptiles.  The  country  around  Porto-Bello 
fwarms  with  toads  in  fuch  multitudes,  as  hid^ 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  At  Guyaquil,  fnakes 
and  vipers  are  hardly  lefs  numerous.  Cartha- 
gena  is  infefted  with  numerous  flocks  of  bats, 
which  annoy  not  only  the  cattle  but  inhabit- 
ants*. In  the  iflands,  legions  of  ants  have, 
at  different  times,  confurped  every  vegetable 
produftion  y,  and  left  the  earth  entirely  bare, 
as  if  it  had  been  burnt  with  fire.  The  damp 
forcfts,  and  rank  foil  of  the  countries  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  Maragnon,  teeni 
yrith  almoft  every  offenfive  and  poifonous  crea- 
ture, which  the  power  of  a  fultry  fun  can 
quicken  into  life  *. 

»  Voyage  dc  Ullqa,  torn.  i.  ?•  ^9-  Id.  p.  147.  Herrcra, 
dec.  1 1,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  19.  y  See  NOTE  X. 

*  Voyage  de  Condamine,  p.  167.  Gumilla,  iii.  120, 
fcc»  Hift.  gener,  des  Voyages,  xiv.  317.  Dumonc  Me- 
mbires  fur  la  Loaiiianey  i.  loS.     Soipmario  de  Oviedo, 
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Book  IV.  The  bifds  of  thq  New  World  are  not  diftin- 
Bird*,  guifhcd  by  qualities  fo  confpicuous  ancl  cha,- 
radteriftical,  as  thofe  which  we  have  obferved 
in  its  quadrupeds.  Birds  are  more  independent 
of  man,  and  lefs  affeded  by  the  changes  which 
his  induftry  and  labour  make  upon  the  ftatc 
of  the  earth.  They  have  a  greater  propenfity 
to  migrate  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
can  gratify  this  inftin6t  of  their  nature  without 
difficulty  or  danger.  Hence  the  number  of 
birds  common  to  both  continents  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  quadrupeds ;  and  even  fuch 
as  are  peculiar  to  America  nearly  refemble 
thofe  with  which  mankind  were  acquainted  in 
iimilar  regions  of  the  ancient  hemilphere. 
The  American  birds  of  the  torrid  ?one,  like 
thofe  of  the  fame  climate  in  Afia  and  Africaj^ 
are  decked  in  plumage,  which  dazzles  the  eye 
with  the  vivid  beauty  of  its  colours  j  but  na- 
ture, fatisfied  with  clothing'  them  in  this  gay 
drefs,  has  denied  rnoft  of  them  that  melody 
of  found,  and  variety  of  notes,  which  catcl^ 
and  delight  the  ear.  The  birds  of  the  tempe- 
rate climates  there,  in  the  f^me  manner  as  in 
our  continent,  are  lefs  fplendid  in  their  ap-* 
pearance,  but,  in  compenfation  for  that  defcft, 
have  all  the  power  and  Iweetnefs  of  mufic  in 
their  voice.  In  fome  diftrids  of  America,  the 
unwholefome  temperature  of  the  air  feems  to 

be 
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be  unfavourable  even  to  this  part  of  the  crea-  BookIV. 
tion.  The  number  of  birds  is  lefs  than  in 
other  countries,  and  the  traveller  is  ftruck  with 
the  amazing  folitude  and  filence  of  its  forefts  *. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  America,  where 
the  quadrupeds  are  fo  dwarfifli  and  daftardly, 
ihoqld  produce  the  Condor,  which  is  intitled  to 
pre-eminence  over  all  the  flying  tribe,  in  bulk, 
in  ftrength^  and  in  courage  **. 

The  foil,  in  a  continent  fo  extenfive  as  Ame-  SoiU 
rica,  muft  of  courfe  be  extremely  various.  In 
each  of  its  provinces,  we  fhall  find  fome  diftin- 
guiftiing  peculiarity,  the  defcription  of  which 
belongs  to  thofe  who  write  their  particular, 
hiftpry^  In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
moifture  and  cold,  which  predominate  fo  re- 
markably in  all  parts  of  America,  muft  have 
great  influence  upon  the  nature  of  its  foil ; 
countries  lying  in- the  fame  parallel  with  thofe 
regions  which  neyer  feel  the  extreme  rigour  of 
winter  in  the  ancient  continent,  are  frozen 
over  in  iV^f^crica  during  a  great  part  of  the 

*  Bouguer  Voy,  au  Perou,  17.  Chanvalon,  Voyage  a 
la  Martinique,  p,  56,  Warren  Defcript.  Surinam.  Olborn's 
Colled.  iL  924.  Lcttfes  Edif.  xxiv.  p.  339,  Charlev. 
]Hift.  de  la  Nouv.  France,  iii.  155. 

^  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  i,  363.  Voyage  de  Condamine, 
175,  BufFon  HiJft,  I^at.  xvi.  184.  Voyage  du  Des  jyiar- 
chais,  iii.  320* 
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Book  IV.  year.  Chilled  by  this  intenie  cold,  the  ground 
never  acquires  warmth  fufficient  to  ripen  the 
fruits,  which  are  found  in  the  correfponding 
parts  of  the  other  continent.  If  we  would 
rear  in  America  the  produftions  which  abound 
in  any  particular  diftrift  of  the  ancient  world^^^ 
we  muft  advance  feveral  degrees  nearer  to  the 
line,  than  in  the  other  hemifphere,  as  it  requires 
fuch  an  increafe  of  heat  to  counterbalance  the 
natural  frigidity  of  the  foil  and  climate  %  At 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  feveral  of  the  plantSj, 
and  fruits  peculiar  to  the  countries  within  the 
tropics,  are  cultivated  with  fuccefs;  whereas, 
at  St.  Auguftine,  in  Florida,  and  Charles- 
Town,  in  South-rCarolina,  though  confiderably 
nearer  the  line,  they  cannot  be  brought  to 
thrive  with  equal  certainty*.  But,  if  allowrr 
ancc  be  made  for  this  diverfity,  the  foil  of 
America  is  naturally  as  rich  and  fertile  as  in 
any  part  of  the  earth.  As  the  country  wa^ 
thinly  inhabited,  arid  by  a  people  of  little  in-* 
duftry,  who  had  none  of  the  domeftic  animalsJ^ 
which  civilized  nations  rear  in  fuch  vaft  num- 
bers, the  earth  was  not  exhaufted  by  their 
confumption.  The  vegetable  produdions,  to 
which  the  fertility  of  the  foil  gave  birth,  often 
remained   untouched,   and  being  fuffered   to 

«  Sec  NOTE  XI.  ^  Sec  NOTE  XH. 
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corrupt  on  its  furface,  returned  with  increafe  BookIV. 
into  its  bofom  **.  As  trees  and  plants  derive  a  *^'^^^-^-'^ 
great  part  of  their  nouriftiment  from  air  and 
water,  if  they  were  not  deftroyed  by  man  ancj 
other  animals^  they  would  render  to  the  earth 
niore,  perhaps,  than  they  take  from  it,  and 
feed  rather  than  impovcrilh  it.  Thus  the  un«^ 
occupied  foil  of  America  might  go  on  enrich- 
ing for  many  ages.  The  .vaft  number  as  well 
^  enormous  fize  of  the  trees  in  America^  indi- 
cate the  extraordinary  vigour  of  the  foil  in  it^ 
native  date.  When  the  Europeans  firft  began 
to  cultivate  the  New  World,  they  were  alio- 
niftied  at  the  luxuriant  power  of  vegetation  in 
its  virgin '  mould ;  and  in  feveral  places  the? 
ingenuity  of  the  planter  is  ftill  employed  in 
diminifliing  and  wafting  its  fuperfluous  ferti- 
lity, in  order  to  bring  it  down  to  a  ftatc  fit  for 
ufeful  culture '. 

Having  thps  furvcyed  the  ftate  of  the  New  How  was 
■yV^orld  at  the  time  of  its  difcovery,"  and  con-  ^eopka? 
fidered    the    peculiar    features    and   qualities 
which  diftingiiifti  and  charafterife  it,  the  next 
inquiry  that   merits   attention   is.    How  was 

^  Buffbn,  Hill.  Natar.  i,  242.     Kalm,  i,  151^ 
'  Charlevoix,  Hift.  de  Nouv.  Fran.  iiL  405.     Voyage 
du  Des  Marchais,  iii.  229.     Lery  ap  de  Bry,  part  iii.  p. 

X74,  Sec;^oTE  xm. 
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pooK^V^  guifhable  by  peculiar  features  in  the  conftitu*. 
tion  of  their  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the  cha- 
rafteriftic  qualities  of  their  minds.  Others 
contend,  that  they  are  defcended  from  feme 
remnant  of  the  antediluvian  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  who  furvived  the  deluge,  which  fwept 
away  the  greateft  part  of  the  human  fpecics  in 
the  days  of  Noah ;  and  prepofteroudy  fuppofe 
rude,  uncivilized  tribes,  fcattered  over  an  un- 
cultivated continent,  to  be  the  moft  ancient 
race  of  people  on  the  earth.  There  is  hardly 
any  nation  froin  the  north  to  the  fbuth  pole,  to 
which  fome  antiquary,  in  the  extravagance  of 
CQnje6lure;j  has  not  afcribed  the  honour  of 
peopling  America.  The  Jews,  the  Canaanites,^ 
the  PhoenicianSj,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks,^ 
the  Scythians  in  ancient  times,  are  fuppofcd 
to  have  fettled  in  this  wcftern  world.  The 
Chinefe,  the  Swedes,  the  Norwegians,  the 
Welfh,  the  Spaniards,  are  faid  to  have  lent 
colonies  thither  in  later  ages,  at  different 
periods,  an4  on  various  occalions.  Zealous 
advocates  ftand  forth  to  fupport  the  relpeftivc 
claims  of  thofe  people  j  and  though  they  reft 
upon  no  better  foundation  tban  the  cafual  re-^ 
femblance  of  fome  cuftoms,  or  the  fuppofcc^ 
affinity  between  a  few  words  in  their  different 
languages,  much  erudition  and  more  zeal  have 
been  employed,  to  licile  purpofe,  in  defence 

of 
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to  the  ancient  continent,  are  fo  remarkably  Book  IV. 
rude,  that  it  is  altogether  vain  to  fearch  among  '  "^^ 
them  for  fuch  information  as  might  difcover 
the  place  from  whence  they  came,  or  the  an- 
ceftors  of  whom  they  are  defcended  ^  What- 
ever light  has  been  thrown  on  this  fubjcd,  is 
derived,  not  from  the  natives  of  America,  but 
from  the  inquifiti vc  genius  of  their  conquerors. 

When  the  people  of  Europe  unexpeftedly  v-arfoot 
difcovered  a  New  World,  removed  at  a  vaft 
diftance  from  every  part  of  the  ancient  conti- 
nent which  was  then  known,  and  filled  with 
inhabitants  whofe  appearance  and  manners  dif- 
fered remarkably  from  the  reft  of  the  human 
fpecies,  the  queftion  concerning  their  original 
became  naturally  an  objeft  of  curiofity  and 
attention.  The  theories  and  fpeculations  of 
ingenious  men  with  refpeft  to  this  fubjed, 
wpulij  fill  many  volumes ;  but  are  often  fo  wild 
and  chimerical^  that  I  fiiould  offer  an  infult  to 
the  underftanding  of  my  readers,  if  I  attempted 
either  to  enumerate  or  to  refute  them.  Some 
have  prefumptuoufly  imagined,  that  the  people 
of  America  were  cot  the  offspring  of  the  fame 
common  parent  with  the  reft  of  mankind,  but 
that  they  formed  a  feparate  race  of  men,  diftin* 

*  V^ncga's  Hid.  of  California,  i.  6q. 

guiftiablc 
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pooK^V^  guifhable  by  peculiar  features  in  the  conftitui 
tion  of  their  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the  cha* 
rafteriftic  qualities  of  their  minds.  Others 
contend,  that  they  are  defcended  from  fome 
remnant  of  the  antediluvian  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  who  furvived  the  deluge,  which  fwept 
away  the  greateft  part  of  the  human  fpecies  in 
the  days  of  Noah ;  and  prepofteroudy  fuppofe 
rude,  uncivilized  tribes,  fcattered  over  an  un- 
cultivated continent,  to  be  the  moft  ancient 
race  of  people  on  the  earth.  There  is  hardly 
any  nation  froin  the  north  to  the  fouth  pole,  to 
which  fome  antiquary,  in  the  extravagance  of 
CQnje6lure;j  has  not  afcribed  the  honour  of 
peopling  America.  The  Jews,  the  Canaanites,, 
the  Phoenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks,^ 
the  Scythians  in  ancient  times,  are  fuppofed 
to  have  fettled  in  this  wcftern  world.  The 
Chinefe,  the  Swedes,  the  Norwegians,  the 
Welfh,  the  Spaniards,  are  faid'  to  have  fent 
colonies  thither  in  later  ages,  at  different 
periods,  an4  on  various  occafions.  Zealous 
advocates  ftand  forth  to  fupport  the  relpeftive 
claims  of  thofe  people ;  and  though  they  reft 
upon  no  better  foundation  tban  the  cafual  re-» 
femblance  of  fome  cuftoms,  or  the  fuppofcc^ 
affinity  between  a  few  words  in  their  different 
languages,  much  erudition  and  more  zeal  have 
been  employed,  to  licile  purpofe,  in  defenc? 

of 
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of  the  oppofite  fyftem?.  Thofe  regions  of  con>  Boo k  I v> 
jedure  and  controverfy  belong  not  to  the  hifto-  ^ 
rian.  His  is  a  more  linfiited  province,  con- 
fined to  what  is  eftablifhed  by  certdn  or  highly 
probable  evidence*  Beyond  this  I  fhall  net 
venture,  in  offering  a  few  obfervations,  which 
may  contribute  to  throw  fome  light  upoh  thi» 
curious  and  much  agitated  queition. 

^ 

!•  There  are  authors  who  have  endeavoured  o^s^t  not 

•  •     r\  /•  1  , .  to  be  founds 

by  mere  conjectures  to  account  tor  the  peopling  ed  on  mere 
of  America.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  it  was  ^^^^^J^^""' 
driginaUy  united  to  the  ancient  continent,  and 
disjoined  from  it  by  the  fhock  of  an  earth* 
quake,  or  the  irruption  of  a  deluge.  Others 
liave  imagined,  that  fome  veflel  being  forced 
from  its  courfc  by  the  violence  of  a  wefterly 
.wind,  might  be  driven  by  accident  towards  the 
American  coail,  and  have  given  a  beginning 
10  population  in  that  defolate  continent  ^.  But 
with  rcfpeft  to  all  thofe  fyftems,  it  is  vain 
cither  to  reafon  or  inquire,  becaufe  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  conne  to  any  decifion.  Such  events 
as  they  fuppofe  are  barely  poffible,  and  may 
have  happened.     That  they  ever  did  happen, 

8  Parfon's  Remains  of  Japhet,  p.  240.  Ancient  Uni- 
vcrf.  Hift.  vol.  XX.  p.  164.  P.  Feyjoo  Teatro  Critico, 
torn.  V.  p.  304,  &c,  Acofta  Hift.  Morat  Novi  Orbis, 
lib,  i.  c.  i6.  19. 

we 
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Book  IV.  wc  have  no  evidence,   either  from  the  cledf 
'        tcftimony  of  hiftory,  or  from  the  obfcufe  inti- 
mations of  tradition; 

•ronrcfem.  2.  NoT^iNG  cail  bc  mote  frivoIoUs  or  un-** 
ma'Hw,  certain  than  the  attempts  to  difcover  the  origi- 
nal of  the  Americans,  merely  by  tracing  thd 
refemblance  between  their  manners  and  thofe 
of  any  particular  people  in  the  ancient  conti- 
hent.  Ifwe  fuppofe  two  bodies  of  men,  though 
in  the  moft  remote  regions  of  the  globe,  to  be 
placed  in  a  ftate  of  fociety,'  fimilar  in  its  degree 
of  improvement,  they  muft  feel  the  fame  wants^ 
and  exert  the  fame  endeavours  to  fupply  them. 
The  fame  objefts  will  allure,  the  fame  paflions 
Will  animate  them,  and  the  fame  ideas  and  fen- 
timents  will  arife  in  their  minds.  The  cha* 
rafter  and  occupations  of  the  hunter  in  America 
muft  be  little  diflFerent  from  thofe  of  an  Afiatic, 
who  depends  for  fubfiftence  on  the  chace.  A 
tribe  of  favages  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
muft  nearly  refemble  one  upon  the  plains 
waflied  by  the  Miffifippii  Inftead  then  of  pre- 
fuming  from  this  fimilarity,  that  there  is. any 
affinity  between  them,  we  fhould  only  con* 
elude,  that  the  difpolition  and  manners  of  men 
are  formed  by  their  fituation,  and  arife  from 
the  ftate  of  fociety  in  which  they  live.  The 
moment  that  begins  to  vary,  the  charafter  of 

a  people 
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j^  people  muft  change.  In  proportion  as  it  BookIV, 
advances  in  improvement,  their  ipanners  refine, 
their  powers  and  talents  are  called  forth.  In 
every  part  of  the  earth  the  progrefs  of  man 
hath  been  nearly  the  famey  and  we  can  trac? 
him  in  his  career  from  the  rude  fimplicity  of 
favage  life,  urltil  he  attains  the  iriduftry,  the 
arts,  and  the  elegance  of  poliftied  fociety. 
TThere  is  nothing  wonderful  then  in  the  fimili- 

%ude  between  the  Americans  and  the  barbarous 

« 

nations  of  our  continent.  Had  Lafitau,  Garcia, 
>nd  many  other  authors,  attended  to  this,  they 
would  not  hav6  perplexed  a  fubjeft  which  they 
pretend  to  illliftrate,  by  their  fruitlefs  endea- 
vours to' eftablifh  an  affinity  between  various 
races  of  people  in  the  old  and  new  continients, 
upon  ho  other  evidence  than  fuch  a  refemblance 
in  their  manners  as  necellarily  arifes  from  the 
fimilarity  of  their  conditibn.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  among  every  people  fome  cuftoms,  which, 
as  they  do  not  flow  from  any  natural  want  or 
defire  peculiar  to  their  fitiiation,  may  be  deno- 
minated ufages  of  arbitrary  inftitution.  If  be- 
tween two  nations  fettled  in  remote  parts  of 
the  earth,  a  perfeft  agreement  with  refpeft  to 
any  of  thefe  ftiould  be  difcovered,  one  might 
be  led  to  fufpeft  that  they  were  connected  by 
fome  affinity.  If  a  nation  were  found  in  Ame- 
rica that  confecrated  the  feventh  day  to  reli- 
gious 
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Boor  IV.  gious  reft,  if  in  another  the  firft  appearance  df 
*^^"~"^  the  new  moon  was  celebrated  -y'lih  fcftivityj 
we  might  juftly  fiippofe  that  the  former  had 
derived  its  knowledge  of  this  ufage  of  arbitrary 
inftitution  from  the  Jews,  while  the  aK>nthly 
feftival  of  the  latter  might  be  confidered  as 
nothing  more  than  an  expreffion  of  joy  natural 
to  man  on  the  return  of  the  planet  which  guides 
and  cheers  him  in  th€  night.  The  inftances 
of  culloms,  merely  arbitrary^  common  to  the 
inhabitants  of  both  hemifpheres,  arc,  indeed^ 
fo  few  and  fo  equivocal,  tliat  no  theory  con- 
cerning the  poi^v'vlation  of  the  New  World 
ought  to  be^  founded  upon  them* 

or/»fiyiigi-  7.  The  theories  which  have  been  formed 
****  "*  with  refpcft  to  the  original  of  the  Americans^ 
from  obfervation  of  their  religious  rites  and 
praftices,  are-  no  lefs  fanciful,  and  deftitute  of 
folid  foundation.  When  the  religious  opinions 
.of  any  people  are  neither  the  refult  of  rational 
inquiry,  nor  derived  from  the  inftntftions  of 
revelation,  they  muft  needs  be  wild  and  extra-* 
vagant.  Barbarous  nations  are  incapable  of 
the  former,  and  have  not  been  blefled  with  the 
advantages  arifing  from  the  latter.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  human  mind,  even  where  its  operation^ 
appear  moil  wild  and  capricious,  holds  a  courle 
fo  regular,  that  in  every  age  and  country  the 

dominion 
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dominion  of  particular  paffions  will  be  attended  Book  IV. 
with  fimilar  efFefts.  The  favage  of  Europe  or  ' 
America,  when  filled  with  fuperftitious  dread 
of  invifible  beings,  or  with  inquifitive  folicitude 
to  penetrate  into  the  events  of  futurity,  trembles 
alike  with  fear,  or  glows  with  impatience.  He 
has  recourfe  to  rites  and  praftices  of  the  fame 
kind,  in  order  to  avert  the  vengeance  which  he 
fuppofcs  to  be  impending  over  him,  or  to  di- 
vine the  fecret  which  is  the  objedt  of  his  cu- 
riofity.  Accordingly,  the  ritual  of  fuperftition, 
in  one  continent,  feems,  in  many  particulars, 
to  be  a  tranfcript  of  that  eftabliftied-  in  the 
other,  and  both  authorife  fimilar  inftitutions, 
fometimes  fo  frivolous  as  to  excite  pity,  fome- 
times  fb  bloody  and  barbarous  as  to  create 
horror.  But  without  fuppofing  any  confan- 
guinity  between  fuch  diftant  nations,  or  imai- 
gining  that  their  religious  ceremonies  were  con- 
veyed by  tradition  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
we  may  afcribe  this  uniformity,  which  in  many 
inftances  feems  very  anriazing,  to  the  natural 
operation  of  fuperftition  and  enthufiafm  upon 
the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind, 

4.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  prin-  Notpeopia 
ciplc  in  this  inquiry,   that  America  was  not  Jlo^^gh^ 
peopled  by  any^  nation  of  the  ancient  continent,  «*^*i«^» 
which  had  made  confiderable  progrcfs  in  civili- 

VoL*  IL  D  zation. 
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Book  IV.  zation.     The  inhabitants  of  the  New  World 
were  in  a  ftate  of  fociety.fo  extremely  rude,    as 
to  be  unacquainted  with  thofe  arts  which  arc 
the  firft  eflays  of  human  ingenuity  in  its  advance 
towards  improvement.     Even  the  moft  culti- 
vated  nations  of  America  were  ftrangcrs  to 
many  of  thofe  fimple  inventions,  which  were 
almoft  coeval  with  fociety  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  were  known  in  the  earlieft  periods 
of  civil  life.     From  this  it  is  manifeft,  that  the 
tribes  which  originally  migrated  to  America, 
came  off  from  nations  which  muft  have  been 
no  lefs  barbarous  than  their  pofterity,  at  the 
time   when  they  were  firft  difcovered  by  the 
Europeans.    For,  although  the  elegant  and  re- 
fined arts  may  decline  or  perifli,  amidft  the  vio- 
lent fhocks  of  thofe  revolutions  and  difafters  to 
which  nations  are  exppfed,  the  neceflary  arts  of 
life,    when  once  they  have  been   introduced 
among  any  people,  are  never  loft.     None  of 
the  viciffitudes  in  human  affairs  affeft  thefe,  and 
they  continue  to  be  praftifed  as  long  as  the  race 
of  men  exifts.     If  ever  the  ufe  of  iron  had  beea 
known  to  the  favages  of  America,  or  to  their 
progenitors,  if  ever  they  had  employed  aplough, 
a  loom,  or  a  forge,  the  utility  of  thofe Tavcn- 
tions  would  have  preferved  them,  and  it  is  im- 
poflible  that  they  fliould  have  been  abandoned 
or  forgotten.    We  may  conclude  then,  that  the 

Americans 
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Americans  fprung  from  fome  people,  who  were  Book  JV* 
themfelves  in  fuch  an  early  and  unimproved        -^ 
ftage  of  fociety,  as  to  be  unacquainted  with  all 
the  neceflary  arts,   which  remained  unknown 
among  their  pofterity. 

5.  It  appears  no  lefs  evident,  that  America  nor  from 
was  not  peopled  by  any  colo^iy  from  the  more  Jegions'o"** 
fouthernnationsof  the  ancient  continent.   None  **"''^«""- 

nenU 

of  the  rude  tribes  fettled  in  that  part  of  our  he- 
mifphere  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  vifited  a  coun- 
try fo  remote.  They  poflefled  neither  enter- 
prife,  npr  ingenuity,  nor  power,  that  could 
prompt  them  to  undertake,  or  enable  them  to 
perform,  fuch  a  diftant  voyage.  Tjiat  the 
more  civilized  nations  in  Afia  or  Africa  are  not 
the  progenitors  of  the  Americans  is  manifeft> 
not  only  from  the  obfervations  which  I  have 
already  made  concerning  their  ignorance  of  the 
mod  fimple  and  neceflary  arts,  but  from  an  ad- 
ditional circumftance.  Whenever  any  people 
have  experienced  the  advantages  which  men  en- 
joy>  by  their  dominion  over  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, they  can  neither  fubfift  without  the 
noiArifhment  which  thefe  afford,  nor  carry  on 
any  confiderable  operation  independent  of  their 
miniftry  and  labour.  Accordingly,  the  firfl: 
care  of  the  Spaniards  when  they  fettled  in 
America,  was  to  ftock  it  with  all  the  domeftiq 

D  2  animals 
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Boor  IV.  animals  of  Europe;  and  if  prior  to  thenri,  the 
Tyrians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Chinefe,  or 
any  other  polifhed  people,  had  taken  poffeffion 
of  that  continent,  we  (hould  have  found  there 
the  aninnals  peculiar  to  thofe  regions  of  the 
globe  where  they  were  originally  feated.  In  all 
America,  however,  there  is  not  one  animal, 
tame,  or  wild,  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
warm,  or  even  the  more  temperate  countries  of 
the  ancient  continent.  The  camel,  the  drome- 
dary, the  horfe,  the  cow,  were  as  much  un- 
known in  America,  as  the  elephant  or  the  lion. 
From  which  it  is  obvious,  that  the  people  who 
firft  fettled  in  the  weftern  world  did  not  iflue 
from  the  countries  where  thofe  animals  abound, 
and  where  men,  from  having  been  long  ac- 
<:ufl:omed  to  their  aid,  would  naturally  confidcr 
it,  not  only  as  beneficial,  but  as  indilpenfably 
ncceffary  to  the  improvement,  and  even  the 
prefervation,  of  civil  fociety. 

The  two  6.  From  confidering  the  animals  with  which 

fecm"rap.    Amcrica  is  ftorcd,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
eft  to^°ch'  ncareft  point  of  contaft  between  the  old  and 
other  to-      new  Continents  is  towards  the   northern  ex- 
north.         tremity  of  both,  and  that  there  the  communi- 
cation was  opened,  and  the  intercourfe  carried 
on  between  them.     All  the  extenfive  countries 
in  America  which  lie  within  the  tropics,  or  ap- 
proach 
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proach  near  to  them,  are  filled  with  indigenous  Book  IV. 
animals  of  various  kinds,  entirely  different  from  ' 
thofe  in  the  correfponding  regions  of  the  an- 
cient continent.  But  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  New  World  abound  with  many  of  the  wild 
animals  which  are  common  in  fuch  parts  of  our 
hemifphcre  as  lie  in  a  fimilar  fituation.  The 
bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  hare,  the  deer,  the 
roebuck,  the  elk,  and  feveral  other  fpecies  fre- 
quent the  forefts  of  North  America,  no  Icfs 
than  thofe  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Afia  •*.  It 
feems  to  be  evident  then,  that  the  two  con- 
tinents approach  each  other  in  this  quarter,  and 
are  either  united,  or  fo  nearly  adjacent,  that 
thefe  animals  might  pafs  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

7.  The  aftual  vicinity  of  the  two  continents  Thu^frcr^ 
is  fo  clearly  eftabliflied  by  modern  difcoveries,  ^-fc^^^j*"^ 
that  the  chief  difficulty  with  refpeft  to  the 
peopling  of  America  is  removed.  While  thofe 
immenfe  regions,  which  flretch  eaftward  froni 
the  river  Oby  to  the  fea  of  Kamchatka  wefe 
unknown,  or  imperfedly  explored,  the  north- 
eaft  extremities  of  our  hemifphere  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fo  fjir  diftant  from  any  part  of  the 
New  World,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to  conceive 

*  Builbn  Hift.  Nat.  ix.  p.  97,  &c. 
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BookTV.  Jiqw  any  communication  fhould  have  been 
carried  on  between  them.  But  the  Ruflians, 
having  fubjefted  the  weftern  part  of  Siberia  to 
their  empire,  gradually  extended  their  know- 
ledge of  that  vaft  country,  by  advancing  to- 
wards the  eafl:  into  unknown  provinces.  Thefe 
were  difcovered  by  hunters  in  their  excurfions 
after  game,  or  by  foldiers  employed  in  levying 
the  taxes,  and  the  court  of  Mofcow  eftimated 
the  importance  of  thofe  countries  only  by  the 
fmall  addition  which  they  made  to  its  revenue. 
At  lengthj  Peter  the  Great  afcended  the  Ruffian 
throne.  His  enlightened,  comprehenfive  mind, 
intent  upon  every  circumftance  that  could  ag- 
grandize his  empire,  or  render  his  reign  il- 
luftrious,  difcerned  confequences  of  thbfe  dif- 
coveries,  which  had  efcaped  the  obfervation  of 
his  ignorant  predeceflbrs.  He  perceived,,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  regions  of  Afia  extended 
towards  the  eaft,  they  mufl:  approach  nearer  to 
America  J  that  the  communication  between  the 
two  continents,  which  had  long  been  fearched 
for  in  vain,  would  probably  be  found  in  this 
quarter,  and  that  by  opening  this  intercourfc, 
fome  part  of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the 
weftern  World  might  be  made  to  flow  into  his 
dominions  by  a  new  channel.  Such  an  obje6t 
fuited  a  genius  that  delighted  in  grand  fchemes. 
Peter  drew  up  inftruclions  with  his  own  hand 

for 
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for  profecuting  this  defign,  and  gave  orders  for  Book  IV. 
carrying  it  into  execution  \ 

His  fucceflbrs  adopted  his  ideas,  and  purfued 
his  plan.  The  officers  whom  the  Ruffian  court 
employed  in  this  fervice,  had  to  ftruggle  with 
fo  many  difficulties,  that  their  progrefs  was  ex- 
tremely flow.  Encouraged  by  fome  faint  tra- 
ditions among  the  people  of  Siberia,  concerning 
a  fuccefsful  voyage  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  forty-eight,  round  the  north- 
caft  promontory  of  Afia,  they  attempted  to 
follow  the  fame  courfe.  Veflels  were  fitted 
out,  with  this  view,  at  different  times,  from 
the  rivers  Lena  and  Kolyma ;  but  in  a  frozen 
ocean,  which  nature  feems  not  to  have  deftined 
for  navigation,  they  were  expofed  to  many 
difaflers,  without  being  able  to  accomplifli  their 
purpofe.  No  veflel  fitted  out  by  the  Ruffian 
court  ever  doubled  this  formidable  Cape  ^ ;  we 
are  indebted  for  what  is  known  of  thofe  ex- 
treme regions  of  Afia,  to  the  difcoveries  made 
in  excurfions  by  land.  In  all  thofe  provinces, 
an  opinion  prevails,  that  countries  of  great  ex- 
tent and  fertility  lie  at  no  confiderable  diftance 
from   their  own   coafts.     Thefe  the  Ruffians 

*  Muller  Voyages  et  Decouvertes  par  les  RufTes,  torn.  i. 
p.  4,  5.  141. 
k  See  NOTE  XIV. 
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BookFV.  imagined  to  be  part  of  America;  and  feveral 
circumftances  concurred  not  only  in  confirming 
them  in  this  belief,  but  in  perfuading  them  that 
fome  portion  of  that  continent  could  not  be  very 
remote.  Trees  of  various  kinds,  unknown  in 
thofe  naked  regions  of  Afia,  are  driven  upon 
the  coaft  by  an  eafterly  wind.  By  the  fame 
wind,  floating  ice  is  brought  thither  in  a  few 
daysi  flights  of  birds  arrive  annually  from  the 
fame  quarter ;  and  a  tradition  obtains  among 
the  inhabitants,  of  an  intercourfe  formerly 
carried  on  with  fome  countries  fituated  to  the 
eaft. 

After  weighing  all  thefe  particulars,  and 
comparing  the  pofition  of  the  countries  in  Aifia 
which  had  been  difcovered,  with  fuch  parts  in 
the  north-weft  of  America  as  were  already 
known,  the  Ruffian  court  formed  a  plan,  which 
would  have  hardly  occurred  to  any  nation  left 
accuflomed  to  engage  in  arduous  undertakings, 
and  to  contend  with  great  difficulties.  Orders 
were  iflTued  to  build  two  vefTels  at  Ochotz,  in 
the  fea  of  Kamchatka,  to  fail  on  a  voyage  of 
difcovery.  Though  that  dreary  uncultivated 
region  furnifhed  nothing  that  could  be  of  uic  in 
conflrufting  them,  but  fome  larch  trees; 
though  not  only  the  iron,  the  cordage,  the 
failsj  and  all  the  numerous  articles  requifite  for 

their 
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their  equipment,   but  the  provifions  for  vie-  Book IV. 
tualling  them,  were  to  be  carried  through  the  '      ^    "^ 
immenfe  deferts  of  Siberia,  along  rivers  of  dif- 
ficult navigation,  and  roads  almoft  impaflable, 
the  mandate  of  the  fovereign,  and  the  perfe- 
verance  of  the  people,  at  laft  furmounted  every 
obftacle.      Two   veflels    were    finiflied,    and,      ly^u 
under  the  command  of  the  captains  Behring     J"**** 
and  Tfchirikow,    failed  from  Kamchatka   in 
queft  of  the  New  World,  in  a  quarter  where  it 
had  never  been  approached.    They  fliaped  their 
courfe  towards  the  eaftj  and  though  a  ftorm 
foon  feparated  the  veflels,  which  never  rejoined, 
and  many  difafters  befel  them,  the  expectations 
from  the  voyage  were  not  altogether  fruftrated. 
Each  of  the  commanders  difcovered  land,  which 
to  them  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  American 
continent;    and,    according  to  their  obferva- 
tions,  it  feems  to  be  fituated  within  a  few  de- 
greesof  the  north-weft  coaft  of  California.  Each 
fet  fome  of  his  people  alhore  j  but  in  one  place 
the  inhabitants  fled  as  the  Ruffians  approached; 
in  another,  they  carried  off  thofe  who  landed, 
and  deftroyed  their  boats.    The  violence  of  the 
weather,  and  the  diftrefs  of  their  crews,  obliged 
both  to  quit  this  inhofpitable  coaft.     In  their 
return  they  touched  at  feveral  iflands,  which 
jftretch  in  a  chain  from  eaft  to  weft  between  the 

country 
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Book IV.  country  which  they  had  difovered  and  the  coaft 
of  Afia.  They  had  feme  intercourfe  with  the 
natives,  who  fcenned  to  them  to  refemblc  the 
North  Americans,  They  prefented  to  the  Ruf- 
fians the  calumety  or  pipe  of  peace,  which  is  a 
fymbol  of  friendfhip  univerfal  among  the  people 
of  North  America,  and  an  ufage  of  arbitrary 
inftitution,  peculiar  to  them. 

The  iflands  of  this  new  Archipelago  have 
been  frequented  by  the  Ruffian  hunters  fince 
that  time  i  but  the  court  feemed  -to  have  relin- 
quifhed  its  fcheme  of  profecuting  difcoveries  in 
this  quarter.  It  was  unexpedledly  rcfumed  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty- 
eight,  and  captain  Krenitzin  had  the  command 
of  two  fmall  veflels  fitted  out  for  that  purpofc. 
In  his  voyage  outward  he  held  nearly  the  fame 
courfe  with  the  former  navigators,  he  touched  at 
the  fame  iflands,  obferved  their  fituation  and 
productions  more  carefully,  and  difcovered  fc-  . 
veral  new  iflands,  with  which  they  had  not 
fallen  in.  Though  he  did  not  proceed  fb  far 
to  the  cafl:  as  to  revifit  the  country  which 
Behring  and  Tfchirikow  fuppofed  to  be  part  of 
the  American  continent,  yet,  by  returning  in  a 
courfe  confiderably  to  the  north  of  theirs,  he 
correfted  fo'me  capital  miftakcs  into  which  tkcy 

had 
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•fiad  fallen,  and  has  contributed  to  facilitate  the  BookIV. 
progrefs  of  future  navigators  in  thofe  feas  '• 

Thus  the  poffibility  of  a  comitiunication  be- 
tween the  continents  in  this  quarter  refts  no 
longer  upon  mere  conjefture,  but  is  eftablilhed 
by  undoubted  evidence "'.  Some  tribe,  or  fomc 
families  of  wandering  Tartars,  from  the  reftlefs 
fpirit  peculiar  to  their  race,  might  migrate  to 
the  neareft  iflands,  and,  rude  as  their  knowledge 
of  navigation  was,  might,  by  paffing  from  one 
to  the  other,  reach  at  length  the  coaft  of 
'America,  and  give  a  beginning  to  population 
in  that  continent.  The  diftanc^  between  the 
Marian  or  Ladrbne  iflands  an^  the  neareft  land 
*  in  Afia,  is  greater  than  that  between  the  part  of 
America  which  the  Ruflians  difcovered,  and 
the  coaft  of  Kamchatka ;  and  yet  the  inhabit- 
ants of  thofe  iflands  are  manifeftly  of  Afiaidc 
extraft.  If,  notwithftanding  their  remote  fitu- 
ation,  we  admit  that  the  Marian  iflands  were 
peopled  from  our  cohtinent,  diftance  alone  is 
no  reafon  why  we  fliould  hefitate  about  ad- 
piitting  that  the  original  of  the  Americans  may 
be  from  the  fame  fource.  It  is  probable  that 
fuuure  navigators  in  thofe  feas,  by  fteering 
farther  to  the  north,  may  find  that  the  conti- 

1  See  NOTE  XV. 

»n  Mailer's  Voyages,  torn.  i.  248,  &c.  267.  276. 
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Book  IV.  ncnt  of  America  approaches  ftill  nearer  to  Afia. 

^  According  to  the  information  of  the  barbarous 

people,  who  inhabit  the  country  about  the 
north-eaft  promontory  of  Afia,  there  lies,  off 
the  coaft,  a  fmall  ifland,  to  which  they  fail  in 
lefs  than  a  day.  From  that,  they  can  dcfcry  a 
large  continent,  which,  according  to  their  de- 
fcription,  is  covered  with  forefts,  and  poffeflTed 
by  people  whofe  language  they  do  not  under- 
ftand**.  By  them  they  are  fupplied  with  the 
fkins  of  martens,  an  animal  unknown  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Siberia,  and  which  is  never 
found  but  in  countries  abounding  with  trees. 
If  we  could  rely  on  this  account,  we  might  con- 
clude, that  the  American  continent  is  feparated 
from  ours  only  by  a  narrow  ftrait,  and  all  the 
difficulties  with  refpeft  to  the  communication 
between  them  would  vanifti.  Perhaps  the 
merit  of  afcertaining  this  is  referved  for  the  fo- 
vereign  now  feated  on  the  throne  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who,  by  perfecting  his  plan,  may  add 
this  fplendid  event  to  thofe  which  already 
diftinguifti  her  reign. 

Another  It  is  likewife  evident  from  recent  difcoveries, 

eommuni.     ^^^  ^^  intcrcourfc  bctwccn  our  continent  and 

cation  by 

the  north-     Amcrica  might  be  carried  on  with  no  lefs  faci- 

"  Muller's  Voyages  et  Decour«  i.  i66. 
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lity  from  the  north-weft  extremities  of  Europe.  Book  IV. 
As  early  as  the  ninth  century,  the  Norwegians  a.  d.  a^o. 
difcovered  Greenland,  and  planted  colonies 
there.  The  communication  with  that  country, 
after  a  long  interruption,  was  renewed  in  the 
laft  century.  Some  Lutheran  and  Moravian 
miffionaries,  prompted  by  zeal  for  propagating 
the  Chriftian  faith,  have  ventured  to  fettle  in 
^is  frozen  and  uncultivated  region  ^.  To 
them  we  are  indebted  for  much  curious  informa- 
tion with  refpedl  to  its  nature  and  inhabitants. 
We  learn,  that  the  north-weft  coaft  of  Green- 
land is  feparated  from  America  by  a  very  nar- 
row ftrait  5  that,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  into 
which  this  ftrait  condufts,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  are  united ''i  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  countries  have  fome  intercourfe  with 
one  another ;  that  the  Efquimaux  of  America 
perfedly  refemble  the  Greenlanders  in  their 
alpcft,  drefs,  and  mode  of  living  j  that  fome 
failors,  who  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  a 
few  words  in  the  Greenlandifh  language,  re- 
ported that  thefe  were  underftood  by  the  Efqui- 
maux 3  that,  at  length,  a  Moravian  miflionary,  a,d.i764» 
well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  Green- 
land, having  vifited  the  country  of  the  Efqui- 

•  Crantz'  Hift.  of  Grccnl.  i.  242.  244.    Prevot  Hift. 
Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  xv.  152,  not.  (96). 
f  Eggede,  p.  2,  3. 

maux, 
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Book IV.  maux,  found,  to  his  aftonilhment,    that  they? 
fpoke  the  fame  language  with  the  Greenlanders, 
and  were  in  every  refpect  the  fame  people,  and 
he  was  accordingly  received  and  entertained  by 
them  as  a  friend  and  a  brother ''. 

By  thefe  decifive  fafts,  not  only  the  confan- 
guinity  of  the  Efquimaux  and  Greenlanders  is 
cftablilhed,  but  the  poflibility  of  peopling 
America  from  the  north  of  Europe  is  demon- 
ftratcd.  If  the  Norwegians,  in  a  barbarous 
age,  when  fcience  had  not  begun  to  dawn  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  pofleffed  fuch  naval  ikill 
as  to  open  a  communication  with  Greenland, 
their  anceftors,  as  much  addifted  to  roving  by 
fei,  as  the  Tartars  are  to  wandering  by  land, 
might,  at  fome  more  remote  period,  accom- 
plifh  the  fame  voyage,  and  fettle  a  colony  there, 
whofe  defcendents  might,  in  progrefs  of  time,' 
migrate  into  America.  But  if,  inftead  of  ven- 
turing to  fail  diredlly  from  their  own  coaft  to 
Greenland,  we  fuppofe  that  the  Norwegians 
held  a  more  cautious  courfe,  and  advanced  from 
Shetland,  to  the  Feroe  Iflands,  and  from  them 
to  Iceland,  in  all  which  they  had  planted  colo- 
nies, their  progrefs  may  have  been  fo  gradual, 
that  this  navigation  cannot  be  confidered  as 

<  Crantz*  Hill,  of  Greenl.  p.  261,  262. 
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either  longer  or  more  hazardous,    than  thofe  Book  IV* 
voyages  which  that  hardy  and  enterprifing  race 
of  men  is  known  to  have  performed  in  every 
age. 

8.  Though  it  be  pdflible  that  America  may  ProbaUy 
have  received  its  firft  inhabitants  from  our  con-;  fr^om^tL 
tinent,  either  by  the  north-weft  of  Europe  or  "o'^^-**^ 
the  north-eaft  of  Afia,  there  feems  to  be  good 
reafon  for  fuppoling  that  the  progenitors  of  all 
the  American  nations,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
fouthern  confines  of  Labrador,  migrated  from 
the  latter  rather  than  the  former.     The  Efqui- 
maux  are  the  only  people  in  America,  who,  in 
their  afpeft  or  charafter,  bear  any  rcfembknce 
to  the  northern  Europeans.     They  are  mani- 
feftly  a  feparate  fpecies  of  men,  diftinA  from  all 
the  natrons  of  the  American  continent,  in  lan- 
guage,   in  difpofition,    and  in  habits  of  life; 
Their  original,  then,  may  warrantably  be  traced 
up  to  that  fource,  which  I  have  pointed  out. 
But,  among  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Ame- 
rica, there  is  iuch  a  ftriking  fimilitude  in  the 
form  of  their  bodies,  and  the  qualities  of  their 
minds,  that,  notwithftanding  the  diverfities  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  influence  of  climate,  or  unequal 
progrefs  in  improvement,  we  muft  pronounce 
them  to  be  defcended  from  one  fource.    There 
may  be  a  variety  in  the  ftiades,  but  we  can  every 

where 
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Book  IV.^  ^hcre  trace  the  fame  original  colour.     Each 
tribe  has  fomcthing  peculiar  which  diftinguifhes 
it,  but  in  all  of  them  we  difcern  certain  features 
common  to  the  whole  race.     It  is  remarkable, 
that  in  every  peculiarity,  whether  in  their  per- 
(bns  or  difpofitions,  which  charafterife  the  Ame- 
ricans, they  have  fome  refemblance  to  the  rude 
tribes  fcattered  over  the  north-eaft  of  Afia, 
but  almoft  none  to  the  nations  fettled  in  the 
northern  extremities  of  Europe.  We  may,  there- 
fore, refer  them  to  the  former  origin,  and  con- 
clude that  their  Afiatic  progenitors,   having 
fettled  in  thofe  parts  of  America,  where  the 
Ruffians  have  difcovered  the  proximity  of  the 
two  continents,  fpread  gradually  over  its  various 
regions.     This  account  of  the  progrefs  of  po- 
pulation in  America,  coincides  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Mexicans  concerning  their  own 
origin,    which,   imperfeft  as  they  are,    were 
preferved  with  more  accuracy,  and  merit  greater 
credit,  than  thofe  of  any  people  in  the  New 
World.     According  to  them,   their  anceftors 
came  from  a  remote  country,  fituated  to  the. 
north-weft  of  Mexico.     The  Mexicans  point 
out  their  various  ttations  as  they  advanced  from 
this,  into  the  interior  provinces,  and  it  is  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  route  which  they  muft  haVe  held, 
if  they  had  been  emigrants  from  Afia.     The 
Mexicans,  in  defcribing  the  appearance  of  their 

progenitors. 
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progenitors,  their  manners,  and  habits  of  life  Book  IV, 
at  that  period,   cxz&ly  delineate  thofe  of  the 
rude  Tartars,  from  whom  I  fuppofe  them  to 
have  fprung  '• 

Thus  have  I  finifiied  a  difquifition  which  has 
been  deemed  of  fo  much  importance,  that  it 
would  have  been  improper  to  omit  it  in  writing 
the  hiftory  of  America.  I  have  ventured  to 
inquire,  but  without  prefuming  to  decide.  Sa- 
tisfied with  offering  conjedtures,  I  pretend  not 
to  eftablifli  any  fyftem.  When  an  inveftigation 
is,  from  its  nature,  fo  intricate  and  obfcure, 
that  it  is  impoflSible  CO  arrive  at  conclulions 
which  arc  certain,  there  may  be  fome  merit  in 
pointing  out  fuch  a^  are  probabk '. 


The  condition  and  charafter  of  the  American  cond*  * 


ition 


nations,  at  the  time  when  they  became  known  w/ofVhT" 
to  the  Europeans,  defervc  more  attentive  con*  a™«''<»w« 
fideration,  than  the  inquiry  concerning  their 
original.     The  latter  is  merely  an  objeft  of  cu* 
riofity,  the  former  is  one  of  the  moft  important 

'  Acpfta  Hiil.  Nat.  k  Mor.  lib.  vii.  c.  2,  &:c.  Garcia 
Origen  dc  los  Indies,  lib.  v.  c.  3.  Torqucmada  Monar. 
Iiid.  lib.  i.  c.  2,  &c.  Botorini  Benaduci  Idea  de  una  Hift. 
de  la  Amer.  Septentr.  §'anrti;  p.  127. 

*  Memoires  fur  la  Loaifiane,  par  Dumont,  torn.  i.  p. 
119. 
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BookIV.  3s  well  as  inftmclive  refearches,  which  can  oo 
cupy  the  philofopher  or  hiftoriari.  In  order  to 
complete  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind,  and 
attain  to  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  its  nature  and 
operations,  we  muft  contemplate  man  in  all 
thofe  various  lituations  wherein  he  has  been 
placed.  We  muft  follow  him  in  his  progrefs 
through  the  different  ftages  of  fociety,  as  he 
gradually  advances  from  the  iixfant  ftate  of  civil 
life  towards  its  maturity  and  decliae.  We  muft 
obferve^  at  each  period,  how  the  faculties  of 
his  underftanding  unfold,  we  muft  attend  to  the 
efforts  of  his  aftive  powers,  watch  the  motions 
of  affeftion  as  they  rife  in  his  breaft,  and  mark 
whither  they  tend,  and  with  what  ardour  they 
are  exerted..  The  philofophers  and  hiftorians 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  our  guides  in  this" 
as  well  as  every  other  difquifition,  had  only  a 
limited  view  of  this  fubjeft,  as  they  had  hardly 
any  opportunity  of  furveying  man  in  his  nideft 
and  moft  early  ftate.  In  all  thofe  regions  of 
the  earth  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted, 
civil  fociety  had  made  confiderable  advances, 
and  nations  had  finifhed  a  good  part  of  their 
career  before  they  began  to  obfervc  them.  The 
Scythians  and  Germans^  the  rudeft  people  of 
whom  any  ancient  author  has  tranfmitted  to  us 
an  authentic  account,  pofTefled  flocks  and 
herds,  had  acquired  property  of  various  kinds,. 
4  ajfid. 
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and,  when  compared  with  mankind  in  their  BookIV\ 
primitive  ftate,  may  be  reckoned  to  have  at- 
tained to  a  great  degree  of  civilization. 

But  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World  en-  Lefsim- 
larged  the  fphere  of  contemplation,  and  pre-  |!'7ny  p\^,t" 
fen  ted  nations  to  our  view,  in  ftages  of  their  ©fc^ie  earth. 
progrcfs,  much  lefs  advanced  than  thofe  wherein 
they  have  been  obferved  in  our  continent.  In 
America,  man  appears  under  the  rudeft  form 
in  which  we  can  conceive  him  to  fubfift.  We 
behold  communities  juft  beginning  to  unite, 
and  may  examine  the  fentiments  and  aftions  of 
human  beings  in  the  infancy  of  focial  life,  while 
they  feel  but  imperfeftly  the  force  of  its  ties, 
and  have  fcarcely  relinquilhed  their  native  li- 
berty. That  ftate  of  primaeval  fimplicity ,  which 
was  known  in  our  continent  only  by  the  fanci- 
ful defcription  of  poets,  really  exifted  in  the 
other.  The  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  were 
ftrangers  to  induftry  and  labour,  ignorant  of 
arts,  and  almoft  unacquainted  with  property, 
enjoying  in  common  the  bleflings  which  flowed 
fpontaneoufly  from  the  bounty  of  nature,  'There 
were  only  two  nations  in  this  vaft  continent 
which  had  emerged  from  this  rude  ftate,  and 
had  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  acquiring 
the  ideas,  and  adopting  the  inftitutions,  which 
belong  to  polifhcd  focieties.     Their  govern- 

JE  2  ment 
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Book IV.  ment  and  manners  will  fall  naturally  under  our 
review  in  relating  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of 
the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  empires  j  and  we 
fliall  have  there  an  opportunity  of  contemplating 
the  Americans  in  the  ftate  of  higheft  improve- 
ment to  which  they  ever  attained. 

This  in-  At  prefent,    our  attention  and   refearches 

finS  toThe  fliall  be  turned  to  the  fmall  independent  tribes 
[^^  which  occupied  every  other  part  of  America. 
Among  thefe,  though  with  fome  diverfity  in 
their  charafter,  their  manners  and  inftitutions,' 
the  ftate  of  fociety  was  nearly  fimilar,  and  fo 
extremely  rude,  that  the  denomination  of  Sa^ 
vage  may  be  applied  to  them  all.  In  a  general 
hiftory  of  America,  it  would  be  highly  im- 
proper to  defcribe  the  condition  of  each  petty- 
community,  or  to  inveftigate  every  minute  cir- 
cumftance  which  contributes  to  form  the  cha- 
rafter  of  its  members.  Such  an  inquiry  would 
lead  to  details  of  immeafurablc  and  tirefbme 
extent.  The  qualities  belonging  to  the  people 
of  all  the  diflerent  tribes  have  fuch  a  near  re- 
fcmblance,  that  they  may  be  painted  with  the 
fame  features.  Where  any  circiMnftances  feem 
to  conftitute  a  diverfity  in  their  character  and 
manners  worthy  of  attention,  it  will  be  Efficient 
to  point  thefe  out  as  they  occur,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  caufes  of  fuch  peculiarities^ 

5  It 
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It  \s  extremely  difficult  to  procure  fatisfying  Book  IV. 
and  authentic  information  concerning  nations  Difficulty  oi 
while  they  remain  uncivilized.  To  difcover  ^^l^lf  ^ 
their  true  charadter  under  this  rude  form,  and  "°"» 
to  coUeft  the  features  by  which  they  are  diftin- 
guifhed,  requires  an  obfervcr  poffefled  of  no 
lefs  impartiality  than  difcernment.  For,  in 
every  ftage  of  fociety,  the  faculties,  the  fenti- 
ments  and  defires  of  men  are  fo  accommodated 
to  their  own  ftate,  that  they  become  ftandards 
of  excellence  to  themfclves,  they  affix  the  idea 
of  perfe6tion  and  happinefs  to  thofe  attainments 
which  refenrible  their  own,  and  wherever  the 
objefts  and  enjoyments  to  which  they  have  been 
accuftomed  are  wanting,  confidently  pronounce 
a  people  barbarous  and  miferable.  Hence  the 
mutual  contempt  with  which  the  members  of 
communities^  unequal  in  their  degrees  of  im- 
provement, regard  each  other.  Poliflied  na^ 
(ions,  confcious  of  the  advantages  which  they 
derive  from  their  knowledge  and  arts,  arc  apt 
to  view  rude  nations  with  peculiar  fcorn,  and, 
in  the  pride  of  fuperiority,  will  hardly  allow 
cither  their  occupations,  their  feelings,  or  their 
plcafurcsji  to  be  worthy  of  men.  It  has  fcldom 
been  the  lot  of  communities,  in  their  early  and 
ynpolilhed  ftate,  to  fall  under  the  obfcrvation 
of  perfons  endowed  with  force  of  mind  fu- 
pcrior  to  vulgar  prejudices,  and  capable  of  con- 

E  3  templating 
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Book  IV.  templating  man,  under  whatever  afpeft  he  ap- 
'         pears,  with  a  candid  and  difcerning  eye, 

from  the  The  Spaniards,  who  firft  vifited  America^ 

c""hrfiift  and  who  had  opportunity  of  beholding  its  va- 
cbfervcn,  rious  tribes,  while  entire  and  unfubdued,  were 
far  from  poflefling  the  qualitie$  requifite  for  ob- 
ferving  the  ftriking  fpeftacle  prefented  to  their 
view.  Neither  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
nor  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged,  had 
made  fuch  progrefs  in  true  fcience,  as  infpires 
enlarged  and  liberal  fentiments.  The  con- 
querors of  the  New  World  were  moftly  illiterate 
adventurers,  deltitute  of  all  the  ideas  which 
fliould  have  direfted  them  in  contemplating 
objedts,  fo  extremely  different  from  thofe  with 
which  they  were  acquainted.  Surrounded  con- 
tinually with  danger,  or  ftruggling  with  hard- 
fhips,  they  had  little  leifure,  and  lefs  capacity 
for  any  fpeculative  inquiry.  Eager  %o  take 
pofleflion  of  a  country  of  iuch  vaft  extent  and 
opulence,  and  happy  in  finding  it  occupied  by 
inhabitants  fo  incapable  to  defend  it,  they 
haftily  pronounced  them  to  be  a  wretched  order 
.  of  men,  formed  merely  for  fervitude ;  and  were 
more  employed  in  computing  the  profits  of 
their  labour,  than  in  inquiring  into  the  opera- 
tions of  their  minds,  or  the  reafons  of  their 
cuftoms  and  inftitutions.  The  perfons  who  pe- 
netrated 
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netrated  at  fubfequent  periods  into  the  interior  Book  IV. 
provinces,  to  which  the  knowledge  and  devafta- 
tions  of  the  firft  conquerors  did  not  reach,  were 
generally  of  a  fimilar  charafter ;  brave  and  en- 
terprifing  in  an  high  degree,  but  fo  uninformed 
as  to  be  little  qualified  either  for  obferving  or 
defcribing  what  they  beheld. 

Not  only  the  incapacity,  but  the  prejudices  and  their' 
of  the  Spaniards,  render  their  accounts  of  the 
people  of  America  extremely  defeftive.  Soon 
after  they  planted  colonies  in  their  new  con- 
quefts,  a  difference  in  opinion  arofe  with  refpedt 
to  the  treatment  of  the  natives.  One  party, 
folicitous  to  render  their  fervitude  perpetua}, 
reprefented  them  as  a  brutifh,  obftinate  race, 
incapable  either  of  acquiring  religious  know- 
ledge, or  of  being  trained  to  the  fuaftions  of 
focial  life.  The  other,  full  of  pious  concern 
for  their  converfion,  contended  that,  though 
rude  and  ignorant,  they  were  gentle,  affec- 
tionate, docile,  and  by  proper  inftruftions  and 
regulations  might  be  formed  gradually  into 
good  Chriftians  and  ufeful  citizens.  This  con- 
troverfy,  as  I  have  already  related,  was  carried 
on  with  all  the  warmth  which  is  natural,  when 
attention  to  interefl  on  the  one  hand,  and  reli- 
gious zeal  on  the  other,  animate  the  dilputants, 
Moft  of  the  laity  cfpoufed  the  former  opinion; 

E  4  all 
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Book  IV.  all  the  ecclcfiaftics  were  advocates  for  the  latter; 

^■^'^  and  we  (hall  uniformly  find  that,  accordingly 
as  an  author  belonged  to  either  of  thefe  parties^ 
he  is  apt  to  magnify  the  virtues  or  aggravate 
the  defects  of  the  Americans  beyond  meafure. 
Thofe  repugnant  accounts  increafe  the  difficulty 
of  attaining  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  their  cha- 
racter, and  render  it  neceflary  to  perufe  all  the 
defcriptions  of  them  by  Spanifh  writers  with 
diftruft,  and  to  receive  their  information  with 
ibme  allowance, 

and  from  Almost  two  centurics  clapfcd  after  the  dif- 

the  fyftems  /•     *  •  i      r  i  r    • 

of  phiiofo.  covcry  of  America,  before  the  manners  or  its 
^^"*'  inhabitants  attrafted,  in  any  confiderable  de- 
gree, the  attention  of  philofophers.  At  length, 
they  difcovered  that  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
dition and  charader  of  the  Americans  might 
enable  them  to  fill  up  a  confiderable  chafm  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  lead  to 
fpeculations  no  lefs  curious  than  important. 
They  entered  upon  this  new  field  of  ftudy  with 
great  ardour  i  but,  inftead  of  throwing  light 
xipon  the  fubjed,  they  have  contributed,  in 
fome  degree,  to  involve  it  in  additional  obfcu- 
rity.  Too  impatient  to  inquire,  they  hallencdi 
to  decide;  and  began  to  ere<5t  fyftcmsj  when 
they  Ihould  have  been  fearching  for  fafts  on 
whdch  to  eftablifh  their  foundations.    Struck 
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with  the  appearance  of  degeneracy  in  the  human  Book  IV, 
fpeeies  throughout  the  New  World,  and  afto- 
nilhed  at  beholding  a  vaft  continent  occupied 
by  a  naked,  feeble,  and  ignorant  race  of  men, 
fome  authors  of  great  name  have  maintained, 
that  this   part  of  the   globe  had   but  lately 
emerged  from  the  fea,  and  become  fit  for  the 
refidence  of  man ;    that  every  thing  in  it  bore 
marks  of  a  recent  original  j   and  that  its  inha- 
bitants, lately  called  into  exiftence,  and  ftill  at 
the  beginning  of  their  career,  were  unworthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  people  of  a  more  ancient 
and  improved  continent  \     Others  have  ima- 
gined, that,  under  the  influence  of  an  unkindly 
climate,  which  checks  and  enervates  the  prin- 
ciple of  life,  man  never  attained  in  America 
the  perfection  which  belongs  to  his  nature,  but 
remained  an  animal  of  an  inferior  order,  de- 
feftive  in  the  vigour  of  his  bodily  frame,  and 
^eftitute  of  fenfibility,  as  well  as  of  force,  in 
the  operations  of  his,  mind  "•     In  oppofition  to 
both  thefe,  other  philofophers  have  fuppofed 
that  man  arrives  at  his  highell  dignity  and  ex- 
cellence long  before  he  reaches  a  ftate  of  refine- 
ment;  and,  in  the  rude  fimplicity  of  favagc 
life,  difplays  an  elevation  of  fentiment,  an  in- 

<  M.  dc  BufFon  Hift.  Nat.  iiu  484,  &c.  ix.  103.  114. 
«  M.  de  P,  Rccherches  Philof.  fur  les  Americ.  pafSm. 
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BooitlV.  dependence  of  mind,  and  a  warmth  of  attach- 
mcnt,  for  which  it  is  vain  to  fearch  atlnong  the 
members  of  polifhed  focieties  *.  They  feem  to 
confider  that  as  the  moft  perfect  ftate  of  man 
which  is  the  leaft  civilized.  They  defcribc  the 
manners  of  the  rude  Americans  with  fuch  rap- 
ture, as  if  they  propofed  them  for  models  to  the 
reft  of  the  fpecies.  Thefe  contradictory  theo- 
ries have  been  propofed  with  equal  confidence, 
and  uncommon  powers  of  genius  and  eloquence 
have  been  exerted  in  order  to  clothe  them  with 
an  appearance  of  truth. 

As  all  thofe  circumftances  concur  in  render- 
ing an  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  rude  nations 
in  America  intricate  and  obfcure,  it  is  neceffary 
to  carry  it  on  with  caution.  When  guided  in 
our  refearches  by  the  intelligent  obfervations  of 
the  few  philofophers  who  have  vifited  this  part 
of  the  globe,  w^  may  venture  to  decide.  When 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  fuperficial  re- 
marks of  vulgar  travellers,  of  failors,  traders, 
buccaneers,  and  miffionaries,  we  muft  often 
paufe,  and  comparing  detached  fafts,  endeavour 
to  difcover  what  they  wanted  fagacity  to  ob- 
ferve.  Without  indulging  conjedture,  or  be- 
traying a  propenfity  to  either  fyftem,  we  muft 

^  M.  Rouflcaiu 
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ftudy  with  equal  care  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  Book  IV* 
extravagant  admiration,  or  of  fupercilious  con-         '^ 
tempt  for  thofe  manners  which  we  defcribe. 

In  order  to  condudl  this  inquiry  with  greater  Method  ob- 
accuracy,  it  fhould  be  rendered  as  fimple  as  the  inquiry, 
poflible.  Man  exifted  as  an  individual  before 
he  became  the  member  of  a  community ;  and 
the  qualities  which  belong  to  him  under  his 
former  capacity  fhould  be  known,  before  we 
proceed  to  examine  thofe  which  arife  from  the 
latter  relation.  This  is  peculiarly  neceflary  in 
inveftigating  the  manners  of  rude  nations. 
Their  political  union  is  fo  incomplete,  their 
civil  inftitutions  and  regulations  fo  few,  fo 
fimple,  and  of  fuch  fmall  authority,  that  men 
in  this  ftatc  ought  to  be  viewed  rather  as  inde- 
pendent agents,  than  as  members  of  a  regular 
fociety.  The  character  of  a  favage  refults  al- 
moft  entirely  from  his  fentiments  or  feeling$  aa. 
an  individual,  and  is  but  little  influenced  by  his 
imperfect  fubjedlion  to  government  and  order. 
I  (hall  condu6t  my  refearches  concerning  the 
manners  of  the  Americans  in  this  natural  order, 
proceeding  gradually  from  what  is  fimple  to 
what  is  more  complicated^ 

I  SHALL  confider,  L  The  bodily  conftitution 
of  the  Aniericaqs  in  thofe  region^  now  under 

rev-iew. 
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Book  IV.  review.  II.  The  qualities  of  their  minds  J  III. 
Their  domeftic  (late.  IV.  Their  political  ftate 
and  inftitutions.  V.  Their  lyftem  of  war,  and 
public  fecurity.  VI,  The  arts  with  which  they 
were  acquainted.  VII.  Their  religious  ideas 
and  inftitutions,  VIII.  Such  lingular  detached 
cuftonns  as  are  not  reducible  to  any  of  the  for- 
mer heads.  IX.  I  Ihall  conclude  with  a  ge- 
neral review  and  eftinnate  of  their  virtues  and 
defcfts. 

The  conft>  I.  The  bodily  conftitution  of  the  Americans, 
theiJ°bodiei.  —The  human  body  is  lefs  afFefted  by  climate 
than  that  of  any  other  animal.  Some  animals 
are  confined  to  a  particular  region  of  the  globe, 
and  cannot  exift  beyond  it  j  others,  though  they 
may  be  brought  to  bear  the  injuries  of  a  cli- 
mate foreign  to  them,  ceafe  to  multiply  when 
carried  out  of  that  diftrift  which  Nature 
dcftined  to  be  their  manfion.  Even  fuch  as 
feem  capable  of  being  naturalized  in  various 
climates,  feel  the  effeft  of  every  remove  from 
their  proper  ftation,  and  gradually  dwindle  and 
degenerate  from  the  vigour  and  pcrfeftion  pe- 
culiar to  their  fpecies.  Man  is  the  only  living 
creature  whofe  frame  is  at  once  fo  hardy  and  fo 
flexible,  that  he  can  fpread  over  the  whole  earth^i 
become  the  inhabitant  of  every  region,  and 
thrive  and  multiply  under  every  climate.  Sub- 
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jiift,  however,  to  the  general  law  of  Nature,  Book  IV* 
the  human  body  is  not  entirely  exempt  from         '      ^ 
the  operation  of  climate,  and  when  expofcd  to 
the  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold,  its  fizc  or 
vigour  diminifhes. 

The  firft  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  compUxi. 
New  World,  filled  the  difcoverers  with  fuch  *"' 
aftonifhment,  that  they  were  apt  to  imagine 
them  a  race  of  men  diflferent  from  thofe  of  the 
other  hemifphere.  Their  complexion  is  of  a 
reddifli  brown,  nearly  refembling  the  colour  of 
copper  \  The  hair  of  their  heads  is  always 
black,  long,  coarfe,  and  lank.  They  have  no 
beard,  and  every  part  of  their  body  is  perfcdly 
fmooth.  Their  perfohs  are  of  a  full  fize,  ex- 
tremely ftrait,  and  well  proportioned  *.  Their 
features  are  regular,  though  often  diftorted  by 
abfurd  endeavours  to  improve  the  beauty  of 
their  natural  form,  or  to  render  their  afpeft. 
more  dreadful  to  their  enemies.    In  the  iflands,  ^^^ 

feeblo* 

where  four-footed  animals  were  both  few  and 
fmall,  and  the  earth  yielded  her  produftions 
almoft  fpontaneoufly,  the  conftitution  of  the 
natives,  neither  braced  by  the  aftive  exercifes 
of  the  chace,  nor  invigorated  by  the  labour  of 

y  Oviedo  Somario,  p.  46^  D.    Life  of  Columbus^   c. 
24. 
;  See  NOTE  XVI. 

cultivation. 
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Book  IV.  cultivation,  was  extremely  feeble  and  languid. 
On  the  continent,  where  the  forefts  abound 
with  game  of  various  kinds,  and  the  chief  oc- 
cupation  of  many  tribes  was  to  purfue  it,  the 
human  frame  acquired  greater  firmnefs.  Still, 
however,  the  Americans  were  more  remarkable- 
for  agility  than  ftrength.  They  refembled 
beafts  of  prey,  rather  than  animals  formed  for 
labour '.  They  were  not  only  averfe  to  toil, 
but  incapable  of  it ;  and  when  rouzed  by  force 
from  their  native  indolence,  and  compelled  to 
work,  they  funk  under  tafks  which  the  people 
of  the  other  continent  would  have  performed 
with  eafe  \  This  feeblenefs  of  conftitution 
was  univerfal  among  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
regions  in  America  which  we  are  furveying, 
and  may  be  confidered  as  charafteriftic  of  the 
Ipccies  there  \ 

The  beardlefs  countenance  and  fmooth  fkin 
of  the  American  feems  to  indicate  a  defeft  of 
vigour,  occafioned  by  fome  vice  in  his  frame. 
He  is  dcftitute  of  one  fign  of  manhood  and  of 

•  See  N  O  T  E  XVII. 

*  Oviedo  Son[i.  p.  51,  C.  Voy.  de  Correal,  ii.  13S. 
Wafer's  Dcfcription,  p.  131. 

«  B.  Las  Cafas  Brev.  Relac.  p.  4.  Torquem.  Monar. 
i.  580.  Oviedo  Somario,  p.  41.  Hiflor.  lib.  iii.  c.  6, 
Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  5.    Simon,  p.  41. 

ftrength. 
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ftrength.  This  peculiarity,  by  which  the  in-  BookIV. 
habitants  of  the  New  World  are  diftinguifhed 
from  the  people  of  all  other  nations,  cannot  be 
attributed,  as  fome  travellers  have  fuppofed,  to 
their  mode  of  fubfiftence  *".  For  though  the 
food  of  many  Americans  be  extremely  infipid, 
as  they  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  fait,  rude  tribes  in  other  parts  of  the  earth 
have  fubfifted  on  aliments  equally  fimplc  with- 
out this  mark  of  degradation,  or  any  apparent 
fymptom  of  a  diminution  in  their  vigour. 


As  the  external  form  of  the  Americans  leads  Ltr.  ■; 
us  to  fufpeft  that  there  is  fome  natural  debility  *"'' 
in  their  frame,  the  fmallnefs  of  their  appetite 
for  food  has  be'en  mentioned  by  many  authors 
as  a  confirmation  of  this  fufpicion.  The  quan- 
tity of  food  which  men  confume  varies  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  climate  in  which  they 
live,  the  degree  of  aftivity  which  they  exert, 
and  the  natural  vigour  of  their  conftitutions. 
Under  the  enervating  heat  of  the  torrid  zone, 
and  when  men  pafs  their  days  in  indolence  and 
cafe,  they  require  lefs  nourifhment  than  the 
aftiive  inhabitants  of  temperate  or  cold  coun- 
I^VJes.  But  neither  the  warmth  of  their  climate, 
jOr  their  exti:eme  lazjnefs,  will  account  for  the 

*  CWlev.  Hift.  de  Noav.  Fr.  iii.  310. 

uncommon 
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Book  IV.  uncommon  defedb  of  appetite  among  the  Ameri- 
''  cans.  The  Spaniards  were  aftonilhcd  with  ob- 
ferving  this,  not  only  in  the  iflands,  but  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  continent.  The  conftitutional 
temperance  of  the  natives  far  exceeded,  in  their 
opinion,  the  abftinence  of  the  moft  mortified 
hermits  • ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ap- 
petite of  the  Spaniards  appeared  to  the  Ameri- 
cans infatiably  voracious;  and  they  affirmed, 
that  one  Spaniard  devoured  more  food  in  a  day^ 
than  was  fufficient  for  ten  Americans  \ 

Leftvehe.  A  PROOF  of  fomc  fceblencfs  in  their  frame 
dTfire!  ftill  more  ftriking,  is  the  infenfibility  of  the 
Americans  to  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the 
power  of  love.  That  paffion  which  was  deftined 
to  perpetuate  life,  to  be  the  bond  of  focial 
union,  and  the  fource  of  tendernefs  and  joy,  is 
the  moft  ardent  in  the  human  breaft.  Though 
the  perils  and  hardfhips  of  the  favage  ftate, 
though  exceflive  fatigue,  on  fome  occafions, 
and  the  difficulty  at  all  times  of  procuring  fub- 
fiftence,  may  fcem  to  be  advcrfe  to  this  paffion, 
and  to  have  a  tendency  to  abate  its  vigour,  yet 
the  rudeft  nations  in  every  other  part  of  the 
globe  feem  to  feel  its  influence  more  powerfully 

«  Ramufio,   iii.  304,  F*  306,  A.    Simon  ConquiHa, 
&(;•  p.  39.     Hakluyty  iii.  468.  50!. 
^  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib..ii.  c.  i6. 

than 
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than  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World*  The  Book  IV* 
negro  glows  with  all  the  warmth  of  defire  na- 
tural to  his  cliniatei  and  the  moft  uncultivated 
AGatics  difcover  that  fenfibility^  which,  from 
their  fituation  on  the  globe,  we  (hould  expedt 
them  to  have  felt.  But  the  Americans  arcj  in 
an  amazing  degree,  flrangcrs  to  the  force  of 
this  firft  inftindl  of  nature.  In  every  part  of  the 
New  World  the  natives  treat  their  women  with 
coldnefs  and  indifference.  They  are  neithef 
the  obje£h  of  that  tender  attachment  which 
takes  place  in  civilized  fociety,  nor  of  that  ar- 
dent defire  confpicuous  among  rude  nations. 
Even  in  climates  where  this  paflion  ufually  ac- 
quires its  greatcft  vigour,  the  favage  of  America 
views  his  female  with  difdain,  as  an  animal  of 
a  lefs  noble  fpecies.  He  is  at  no  pains  to  win 
her  favour  by  the  afliduity  of  courtfhip,  and 
ftill  lefs  folicitous  to  prefcrve  it  by  indulgence 
and  gentlenefs^.  Miflionaries  themfelves,  not- 
withftanding  the  aufterity  of  monaftic  ideas, 
cannot  refrain  from  expreffing  their  ^aftonifh- 
ment  at  the  dilpafllonate  coldnefs  of  the  Ameri- 

«  Hertnepin  Moeurs  dcs  Sauvages,  32,  &c.  Rochefort 
Hift.  des  Ifles  Antilles,  p.  461.  Voyage  de  Coreal,  ii, 
141.  Ramufio,  iii.  309.  F.  Lozano  Defer,  del  Gran 
ChacOy  71.  Falkner's  Defer,  of  Patagon.  p.  12^;.  Let- 
tere  di  P.  Cataneo  ap.  Muratori  II  Chriilian.  Felice^  i* 
305. 

Vol.  II.  F  can 
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Book  IV.  can  young  men  in  their  intercourfe  with  the 
other  fex  **.  Nor  is  this  referve  to  be  afcribed 
to  any  opinion  which  they  entertain  with  refpeft 
to  the  merit  of  female  chaftity.  That  is  an  idea 
too  refined  for  a  favage,  and  fuggefted  by  a  de- 
licacy of  fentiment  and  afFedlion  to  which  he  is 
a  ftranger. 

HcHea-ont  BuT  in  inquiries  concerning  cither  the  bodily 
7pct\  Z  ^^  mental  qualities  of  particular  races  of  men, 
thefc.  there  is  not  a  more  common  or  more  feducing 

error,  than  that  of  afcribing  to  a  fingle  caufe, 
thofe  charafteriftic  peculiarities,  which  are  the 
effect  of  the  combined  operation  of  many  caufes. 
The  climate  and  foil  of  America  differ,  in  fo 
many  refpefts,  from  thofe  of  the  other  hemi- 
fphere,  and  this  difference  is  fo  obvious  and 
ftriking,  that  philofophers  of  great  eminence 
have  laid  hold  on  this  as  fufEcient  to  account 
for  what  is  peculiar  in  the  conftitution  of  its  in- 
habitants^  They  reft  on  phyfical  caufes  alone, 
and  confider  the  feeble  frame  and  languid  defire 
of  the  Americans,  as  confequences  of  the  tem- 
perament of  that  portion  of  the  globe  which 
they  occupy.     But  the  influences  of  political 

*»  Chanvalon.  p.  51.  Lettr.  Edif.  com.  xxiv.  31^. 
Tertrc,  ii.  377.  Venegas,  i.  81.  Ribas  Hid.  de  los 
Triumf.  p.  11. 

3  and. 
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ind  rrtora]  caufcs  ought  not  to  have  been  over-  Book^V. 
looked.  Thefe  operate  with  no  lefs  efFeft  than 
that  on  which  many  philofophers  reft  as  a  full 
explanation  of  the  Angular  appearances  which 
have  been  mentioned.  Wherever  the  ftate  of 
fociety  is  fuch  as  to  create  many  wants  and  de-* 
fires,  which  cannot  be  fatisfied  without  regulaf 
exertions  of  induftry,  the  body  accuftomed  to 
labour  becomes  robuft  and  patient  of  fatigue* 
In  a  more  fimple  ftate,  where  the  demands  of 
men  are  fo  few  and  fo  moderate^  that  they  may 
be  gratified,  almoft  without  any  effort,  by  the 
fpontaneous  produftions  of  nature,  the  powers 
of  the  body  are  not  called  forth,  nor  can  they 
attain  their  proper  ftrength.  The  natives  of 
Chili  and  of  North-America,  the  two  temperate 
regions  in  the  New  World,  who  live  by  hunt- 
ing, may  be  deemed  an  aftive  and  vigorous 
race,  when  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ifles,  or  of  thofe  parts  of  the  continent 
where  hardly  any  labour  is  requifite  to  procure 
fubfiftence.  The  exertions  of  a  hunter  are  not, 
however,  fo  regular,  or  fo  continued,  as  thofe 
of  perfons  employed  in  the  culture  of  the  earth, 
or  in  the  various  arts  of  civilized  life,  and 
though  his  agility  may  be  greater  than  theirs, 
his  ftrength  is  on  the  whole  inferior.  If  another 
direction  were  given  to  the  aftive  powers  of 
man  in  the  New  World,  and  his  force  aug- 

F  2  mented 
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Book  IV.  merited  by  exercife,  he  might  acquire  a  degree 
of  vigour  which  he  does  not  in  his  prefent  ftate 
poffefs.  The  truth  of  this  is  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience. Wherever  the  Americans  have  been 
gradually  accuftomed  to  hard  labour,  cheir 
conftitutions  become  robuft:>  and  they  have  been 
found  capable  of  performing  fuch  talks,  as 
feemed  not  only  to  exceed  the  powers  of  fuch  a 
feeble  frame  as  has  been  deemed  peculiar  to 
their  country,  but  to  equal  any  effort  of  the 
natives,  either  of  Africa  or  of  Europe*. 

The  fame  reafoning  will  apply  to  what  has 
been  obferved  concerning  their  flender  demand 
for  food.  As  a  proof  that  this  fhould  be  afcribed, 
as  much  to  their  extreme  indolence,  and  often 
total  want  of  occupation,  as  to  any  thing  pecu- 
liar in  the  phyfical  ftrufture  of  their  bodies,  it 
has  been  obferved,  that  in  thofe  diftrifts,  where 
the  people  of  America  are  pbliged  to  exert  any 
unufual  effort  of  adivity,  in  order  to  procure 
fubfiftence,  or  wherever  they  are  employed  in 
fevere  labour,  their  appetite  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  other  men,  and,  in  fome  places,  it  has 
ftruck  obfervers  as  remarkably  voracious ''. 

*  See  NOTE  XVIII. 

*  Gumilla,  ii.  12.70.  237.    Lafitau,  i.  515.     Ovallc 
Church,  ill.  $1.    Muraton>  i.  295. 

The 
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The  operation  of  political  and  moral  caufes  P^^*^^^; 
is  ftill  more  confpicuous,  in  modifying  the  de- 
gree of  attachment  between  the  fexes.  In  a 
ftate  of  high  civilization,  this  paflion,  inflamed 
by  reftraint,  refined  by  delicacy,  and  cherifhed 
by  fafliicn,  occupies  and  engrofTes  the  heart. 
It  is  no  longer  a  fimple  inftinft  of  nature  i  fcn- 
timent  heightens  the  ardour  of  defire,  and  the 
moft  tender  emotions  of  which  our  frame  is  fuf- 
ceptible,  foothe  and  agitate  the  foul.  This 
defcription,  however,  applies,  only  to  thofe, 
who,  by  their  fituation,  are  exempted  from 
the  cares  and  labours  of  life.  Among  perfons 
of  inferior  order,  who  are  doomed  by  their  con- 
dition to  inceffant  toil,  the  dominion  of  this 
paflion  is  lefs  violent ;  their  folicitude  to  procure 
fubfifl:ence,  and  to  provide  for  the  firfl:  demand 
of  nature,  leaves  little  Icifure  for  attending  to 
its  fecond  call.  But  if  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
courfe  between  the  fexes  varies  fo  much  in  per- 
fons of  different  rank  in  poliflied  focieties,  the 
condition  of  man,  while  he  remains  uncivilized, 
mufl;  occafion  a  variation  fl:ill  more  apparent. 
We  may  well  fuppofe,  that  amidfl:  the  hard- 
Ihips,  the  dangers,  and  the  fimplicity  of  favage 
life,  where  fubfifl:ence  is  always  precarious,  and 
often  fcanty,  where  men  are  almoft  continually 
engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  their  enemies,  or  in 
guarding  againfl:  their  attacks,  and  where  neither 

F  3  drcfs 
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Book  IV.  drefs  nor  referve  are  employed  as  arts  of  female 
allurement,  that  the  attention  of  the  Americans 
to  their  women  would  be  extremely  feeble, 
without  imputing  this  folely  to  any  phyfical  de- 
fed;  or  degradation  in  their  frame. 

It  is  accordingly  obferved,  that  in  thofc 
countries  of  America,  where,  from, the  fertility 
of  the  foil,  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  or 
fome  farther  advances  which  the  natives  have 
inade  in  improv.ement,  the  means  of  fubfiftencc 
are  more  abundant,  and  the  hardfhips  of  favage 
life  are  lefs  feverely  felt,  the  animal  paffion  of 
the  fexes  becomes  more  ardent.  Striking  ex- 
amples of  this  occur  among  fome  tribes  feated 
on  the  banks  of  great  rivers  well  ilored  with 
food,  among  others  who  are  matters  of  hunting- 
grounds  abounding  fo  much  with  game,  that 
they  have  a  regular  and  plentiful  fupply  of 
nourifliment  with  little  labour.  The  fuperior 
degree  of  fecurity  and  affluence  which  thefe 
tribes  enjoy,  is  followed  by  their  natural  efFefts. 
The  paflions  implanted  in  the  human  frame  by 
the  hand  of  nature  acquire  additional  force; 
new  taftes  and  defires  are  formed  j  the  women, 
as  they  are  more  valued  and  admired,  become 
more  attentive  to  drefs  and  ornam^ent;  the 
men,  beginning  to  feel  how  much  of  their  own 
fiappinefs.  depends  upon  them,  no  longer  difdai^ 
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the  arts  of  winning  their  favour  and  afFeftion*  Book  IV. 
The  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  becomes  very  dif-       ^ 
ferent  from  that  which  takes  place  among  their 
ruder  countrymen  j    and  as  hardly  any  reftraint 
is  impofed  on  the  gratification  of  defire,  either 
by  religion,  or  laws,  or  decency,  the  diflblution 

of  their  manners  is  exceflive^ 

■0 

0 

Notwithstanding  the  feeble  make  of  the  Koneof 
Americans,  hardly  any  of  them  are  deformed,  formed.*' 
or  mutilated,  or  dcfedtive  in  any  of  their  fenfes. 
All  travellers  have  been  ftruck  with  this  cir- 
cumftance,  and  have  celebrated  the  uniform 
fymmetry  and  perfeftion  of  their  external  figure. 
Some  authors  fearch  for  the  caufe  of  this  ap- 
pearance in  their  phyfical  condition.  As  the 
parents  are  not  exhaufted  or  over-fatigued  with 
hard  labour,  they  fuppofe  that  their  children 
are  born  vigorous  and  found.  They  imagine, 
that  in  the  liberty  of  favage  life,  the  human 
body,  naked  and  unconfined  from  its  earlieft 
age,  preferves  its  natural  form ;  and  that  all 
its  limbs  and  members  acquire  a  jufter  propor- 
tion, than  when  fettered  with  artificial  reftraints, 

• 

which  flint  its  growth,  and  diflort  its  fhape". 

'  Biet.    389.     Charlev.  iii.  423.     Dumont  Mem,   fur 
Louifiane,  i.  155. 
«»  Pifo,  p.  6. 
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Book  IV.  Something,  without  doubt,  may  be  afcribed 
to  th^  operation  of  thefe  caufes  i  .  but  the  true 
reafons  of  this  apparent  advantage,  which  is 
common  to  all  favage  nations,  lie  deeper,  and 
are  clofely  interwoven  with  the  nature  and  ge- 
nius of  that  ftate.  The  infancy  of  man  is  fo 
long  and  fo  helplefs,  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to^ear  children  among  rude  nations.  Their 
means  of  fubfiftence  are  not  only  fcanty,  but 
precarious.  Such  as  live  by  hunting  muft 
range  over  extenfive  countries,  and  fhift  often 
from  place  to  place.  The  care  of  children,  as 
well  as  every  other  laborious  talk,  is  devolved 
upon  the  women.  The  diftrefles  and  hardlhips 
of  the  favage  life,  which  are  often  fuch  as  can 
hardly  be  fupported  by  perfons  in  full  vigour, 
muft  be  fatal  to  thofe  of  more  tender  age. 
Afraid  of  undertaking  a  talk  fo  laborious,  and 
of  fuch  long  duration,  as  that  of  rearing  their 
offspring,  the  women,  in  fome  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca, procure  frequent  abortions  by  the  ufe  of 
certain  herbs,  and  extinguifh  the  firft  fparks  of 
that  life  which  they  are  unable  to  cherifh", 
Senlible  that  only  ftout  and  well  formed  children 
have  force  of  qonftitution  to  ftruggle  through 
fuch  an  hard  infancy,  other  nations  abandon  or 

■  Ellis's  Voyage  toHudfon's  Bay,  198.     Herrera,  dec. 
7,  lib,  ix.  c.  4. 

deflroy 
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deftroy  fuch  of  their  progeny  as  appear  feeble  or  BookIV- 
defe(3:ive,  as  unworthy  of  attention^.  Even  when 
they  endeavour  to  rear  all  their  children  without 
diftinftion,  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  perifhes  under  the  rigorous  treatment 
which  muft  be  their  lot  in  the  favage  ftate,  that 
few  of  thofe  who  laboured  under- any  original 
frailty  attain  the  age  of  manhood  p.  Thus,  in 
poliflied  focieties,  where  the  means  of  fubfiftence 
are  fecured  with  certainty,  and  acquired  with 
eafej  where  the  talents  of  the  mind  are  often 
of  more  importance  than  the  powers  of  the 
body;  children  are  preferved  notwithftanding 
their  defedts  or  deformity,  and  grow  up  to  be 
ufeful  citizens.  In  rude  nations,  fuch  perfons 
are  either  cut  off  as  foon  as  they  are  born,  or 
becoming  a  burden  to  themfelves  and  to  the 
community,  cannot  long  protraft  their  lives. 
But  in  thofe  provinces  of  the  New  World 
where,  by  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Europeans, 
more  regular  provifion  has  been  made  for  the 
fubfiftence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  are  re- 
ftrain^d  from  laying  violent  hands  on  their 
children,  the  Americans  are  fo  far  from  being 
eminent  for  any  fuperior  perfection  in  their 
form,  that  one  fhould  rather  fufpeft  fome  pe- 

>*  Gumilla  Hid.  ii.  234.     Techo's  Hift.  of  Paraguay, 
Src.     ChurchiU's  Colledt.  vi.  108. 
P  Creuxii  Hift.  Canad.  p.  57, 
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Book  IV.  culiar  imbecillity  in  the  race,  from  the  extra 
ordinary  number  of  individuals  who  are  de- 
formed, dwarfifh,  mutilated,  blind,  or  deaf '^. 


unirorniity  How  feeblc  foever  the  conftitution  of  the 
pmxj«m!^'  Americans  may  be,  it  is  remarkable,  that 
there  is  lefs  variety  in  the  human  form  through- 
out the  New  World,  than  in  the  ancient  con- 
tinent. When  Columbus  and  the  other  dif- 
coverers  firft  vifited  the  different  countries  of 
America  which  lie  within  the  torrid  zone,  they 
naturally  expefted  to  find  people  of  the  fame 
complexion  with  thofe  in  the  corresponding 
Regions  of  the  other  hemifphere.  To  their 
amazement,  however,  they  difcovered  that 
America  contained  no  negroes ' ;  and  the  caufe 
of  this  Angular  appearance  became  as  much  the  ' 
objecl  of  curiofity,  as  the  fadt  itfelf  was  of 
wonder.  In  what  part  or  membrane  of  the 
body  that  Jiumour  refides  which  tinges  the 
complexion  of  the  negro  with  a  deep  black,  it 
is  the  bufinefs  of  anatomifts  to  inquire  and 
defcribe.  The  powerful  operation  of  heat  ap- 
pears manifeftly  to  be  the  caufe  which  pro- 
duces this  ftriking  variety  in  the  human  ipe- 
cies.  All  Europe,  almoft  the  whole  of  Afia^ 
and  the  temperate  parts  of  Africa,  are  occu- 

«?  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  i,  23^.         »  P.  Martyr,  dec,  p.  71. 

•  '  pied 
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pied  by  men  of  a  fair  complexion.  All  the  BookIV, 
torrid  zone  in  Africa,  fome  of  the  warmer 
regions  adjacent  to  it,  and  a  few  countries  in 
Afia,  are  filled  with  people  of  a  deep  black 
colour.  If  we  trace  the  nations  of  our  conti* 
nent,  making  our  progrefs  from  cold  and  tem- 
perate countries  towards  thofc  parts  which  are 
expofed  to  the  influence  of  vehement  and  un- 
remitting heat,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  extreme ' 
whitenefs  of  their  fkin  foon  begins  to  diminilh  5 
that  its  colour  deepens  gradually  as  we  ad- 
vance J  and  after  palling  through  all  the  fuc- 
ceflive  gradations  of  fhadc,  terminates  in  an 
uniform  unvarying  black.  But  in  America, 
where  the  agency  of  heat  is  checked  and 
abated  by  various  caufes,  which  I  have  already 
explained,  the  climate  feems  to  be  deffiitute  o£ 
that  force  which  produces  fuch  wonderful  efFeds 
on  the  human  frame.  The  colour  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  torrid  zone,  in  America,  is  hardly 
of  a  deeper  hue  than  that  of  the  people  in  the 
more  temperate  parts  of  their  continent.  Ac- 
rurate  obfervers,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  Americans  in  very  different  cli- 
mates, and  in  countries  far  removed  from  each 
Other,  have  been  ftruck  with  the  amazing  fimi- 
l4rity  of  their  figure  and  afpeft '. 

^  See  N  O  T  E  XIX. 

But 
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Book  IV.  BuT  though  the  hand  of  Nature  has  deviated 
(o  little  from  one  ftandard  in  falhioning  the 
human  form  in  America,  the  creation  of  fancy 
hath  been  various  and  extravagant.  The  fame 
fables  that  were  current  in  the  ancient  conti- 
nent, have  been  revived  with  refpeft  to  the 
New  World,  and  America  too  has  been  peopled 
with  human  beings  of  monftrous  and  fantaftic 
appearance.  The  inhabitants  of  certain  pro- 
vinces were  defcribed  to  be  pigmies  of  three 
feet  high ;  thofe  of  others  to  be  giants  of  an 
enormous  fize.  Some  travellers  publilhcd  ac- 
counts of  people  with  only  one  eye,  others 
pretended  to  have  difcovered  men  without 
heads>  whofe  eyes  and  mouths  were  planted  in 
their  ^breads.  The  variety  of  Nature  in  her 
^roduftions  is,  indeed,  fo  great,  that  it  is  pre- 
fumptuous  to  fet  bounds  to  her  fertility,  and 
to  rejeft  indifcriminately  every  relation  that 
does  not  perfeftly  accord  with  our  own  limited 
obfervation  and  experience.  But  the  other  ex- 
treme, of  yielding  a  hafty  aflent,  on  the  flighteft 
evidence,  to  whatever  has  the  appearance  of 
being  ftrange  and  marvellous,  is  no  lefs  unbe- 
coming a  philofophical  inquirer,  as,  in  every 
period,  men  are  more  apt  to  be  betrayed  into 
error,  by  their  weaknefs  in  believing  too 
much,  than  by  their  arrogance  in  believing 
too  little.     In  proportion  as  fcience  extends, 

and 
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and  nature  is  examined  with  a  difcerning  eye,  BookIW 
the  wonders  which  amufed  ages  of  ignorance 
difappear.  The  tales  of  credulous  travellers 
concerning  America  are  forgotten ;  the  mon- 
ftcrs  which  they  cjefcribe  have  been  fearched 
for  in  vain  J  and  thofe  provinces  where  they 
pretend  to  have  found  inhabitants  of  Angular 
forms,  are  now  known  to  be  poflefled  by  peo- 
ple no  wife  different  from  the  other  Ame- 
ricans \ 

Though  thofe  relations  may,  without  dit- 
cuflion,  be  rejefted  as  fabulous,  there  arc  other 
accounts  of  varieties  in  the  human  fpecies  in 
fome  parts  of  the  New  World,  which  reft  upon 
better  evidence,  and  merit  more  attentive  exa- 
mination. This  variety  has  been  particularly 
obferved  in  three  different  diftridls.  The  firft 
of  thcfe  is  fituated  in  the  ifthmus  of  Darien> 
near  the  centre  of  America.  Lionel  Wafer,  3 
traveller  poirefTcd  of  more  curiofity  and  intel- 
ligence than  we  fhould  have  expefted  to  find 
in  an  afTociate  of  Buccaneers,  difcovered  there 
a  fmall,  but  Angular  race  of  men.  They  are 
pf  low  ftature,  according  to  his  defcription,  of 
a. feeble  make,  incapable  of  enduring  fatigue. 
Their  colour  is  a  dead  milk  white  j  not  refem- 

^  See  NOTE  XX. 

bling 
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Book  IV.  bling  that  of  fair  people  among  Europeans, 
but  without  any  tin6burc  of  a  blufti  or  fanguinc 
connplexion.  Their  fkin  is  covered  with  a  fine 
hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white,  the  hair  of  their 
heads,  their  eye-brows,  and  eye-lalhes,  are  of 
the  faaie  hue.  Their  eyes  are  of  a  fingular 
form,  and  fo  weak,  that  they  can  hardly  bear 
the  light  of  the  fun ;  but  they  fee  clearly  by 
moon-light,  and  are  moft  aftive  and  gay  in 
the  night ".  No  race  fimilar  to  this  has  been 
difcovered  in  any  other  part  of  America. 
Cortes,  indeed,  found  fome  perfons  exaftly 
refembling  the  white  people  of  Darien,  among 
the  rare  and  monftrous  animals  which  Monte- 
zuma had  coUedted'^.  But  as  the  power  of 
the  Mexican  empire  extended, to  the  provinces 
bordering  on  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  they  were 
probably  brought  from  thence.  Singular  as 
the  appearance  of  thofc  people  may  be,  they 
cannot  be  confidered  as  conftituting  a  diftinft 
fpecies.  Among  the  negroes  of  Africa,  as  well 
as  the  natives  of  the  Indian  iflands,  nature 
fometimes  produces  a  fmall  number  of  indivi- 
duals, with  all  the  charafteriftic  features  and 
qualities  of  the  white  people  of  Darien.  The 
former  are  called  Albinos  by  the  Portuguefe, 

"  Wafer  Defcript.  of  Ifth.  ap.  Dampier,  iii.  p.  346. 
"^  Cortes  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  p.  241,  E. 

the 
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the  latter  Kackerlakes  by  the  Dutch.     In  Darien  Book IV, 
tlae  parents  of  thofe  fVhites  are  of  the  fame 
colour  with  the  other  natives  of  the  country;^ 
and    this  obfervation  applies  equally  to    the 
anomalous  progeny  of  the  negroes  and  Indians* 
The  fame  mother  who  produces  fome  children 
of  a  colour  that  does  not  belong  to  the  race, 
brings  forth  the  reft  of  the  complexion  pecu- 
liar to  her  country ''.     One   conclufion  may 
then  be  formed  with  refpefl:  to  the  people  de-. 
fcribed  by  Wafer,  the  Albinos  and  the  Kacker^ 
lakes 'j    they  are  a  degenerated  breed,    not  a 
feparate  clafs  of  men  5  and  from  fome  difeafe 
or  dcfeft  of  their  parents,  the  peculiar  colour 
and  debility  which  mark  their  degradation  are 
tranfmitted  to  them.     As  a  decifive  proof  o£ 
this,    it  has  been  obferved,    that  neither  the 
white  people  of  Darien,    nor  the  Albinos  of 
Africa,    propagate  their  race :    their  children 
are  of  the  colour  and  temperament  peculiar  to 
the  natives  of  their  refpedive  countries  ^. 

The  fecond  diftrift  that  is  occupied  by  in- 
habitants differing  in  appearance  from  the  other 
people  of  America,  is  fituated  in  a  high  north- 
ern   latitude,    extending    from   the    coaft    of 

^  Margrav.  Hift.  Rer.  Nat.  Braf.  lib.  viii.  c,  4, 
y  Wafer,  p.   348.      Demanec.   Hill:,  de  TAfrique,  ii. 
234.     Rechcrch.  Philof.  fur  les  Amer.  ii.  i,  &c. 

Labrador 
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Book  IV.  Labrador  towards  the  pole,  as  far  as  the 
country  is  habitable.  The  people  fcattered 
over  thofe  dreary  regions,  are  known  to  the 
Europeans  by  the  name  of  Efqtiimaux.  They 
themfelves,  with  that  idea  of  their  own  fupe- 
riority,  which  confoles  the  rudeft  and  moft 
wretched  nations,  aflume  the  name  of  Keralit 
or  Men.  Tney  are  of  a  middle  fize  and  robuft, 
with  heads  of  a  difproportioned  bulk,  and  feet 
as  remarkably  fmall.  Their  complexion, 
though  fwarthy,  by  being  continually  expofed 
to  the  rigour  of  a  cold  climate,  inclines  to  the 
European  white,  rather  than  to  the  copper 
colour  of  America,  and  the  men  have  beards 
which  are  fometimes  bufhy  and  long  ^.  From 
thefe  marks  of  diftinftion,  as  well  as  from  one 
ftill  lefs  equivocal,  the  affinity  of  their  lan- 
guage to  that  of  the  Greenlanders,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  we  may  conclude, 
with  fome  degree  of  confidence,  that  the  Ef- 
quimaux  are  a  race  different  from  the  reft  of 
the  Americans. 

s. 

We  cannot  decide  with  equal  certainty  con- 
cerning the  inhabitants  of  the  third  diftrift, 

»  Ellis  Voy,  to  Hadf.  Bay,  p.  iji.  139.  Dc  la  Po- 
tltericy  torn.  i.  p.  79.  Wales'  Journ.  of  a  Voy.  to  Chur- 
chill River.     Phil,  Tranf,  vol.  Ix.  109. 

fituated 
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fituated  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America.  B60Km 
Thefe  are  the  famous  Patagonians,  who,  dur- 
ing two  centuries  and  a  half,  have  afforded  a 
fubject  of  controverfy  to  the  learned^  and  an 
obje6t  of  wonder  to  the  vulgar.  They  arc 
fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  wandering  tribes, 
which  occupy  that  vaft,  but  leaft  known  region: 
of  America,  which  extends  from' the  river  Dt 
la  Plata  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Their 
proper  ftation  is  in  that  part  of  the  interior 
country,  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Negro  J  but  in  the  hunting  feafon  they  often 
roam  as  far  as  the  flraits  which  feparate  Tierra 
del  Fuego  from  the  ma  in -land.  The  firft  ac- 
counts of  this  people  were  brought  to  Europe 
by  the  companions  of  Magellan  %  who  de-* 
fcribed  them  as  a  gigantic  race,  above  eight 
feet  high,  and  of  llrength  in  proportion  to 
their  enormous  fize.  Among  feveral  tribes  of 
animals,  a  difparity  in  bulk,  as  confiderable, 
may  be  obferved.  Some  large  breeds  of  horfes 
and  dogs  exceed  the  more  diminutive  races  in 
ftature  .  add  flirength,  as  far  as  the  Patagonian 
k  fuppofed  to  xife  above  the  ufual  ftandard 
of  the  human'  body.  But  animals  attain  the 
higheft  perfeftion  of  their  fpecies,  only  in  mild 
climates,  or.  where  they  find  the  moft  nutritive 

.  .•  Falkner's  Defcription  of  Patagonia,  p.  102. 

Vol.  li.  G  food 
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loo^K  IV.  food  in  greateft  abundance.  It  is  not  then  in 
the  uncultivated  wafte  of  the  Magellanic  re- 
gions, and  among  a  tribe  of  improvident  fa- 
vages,  that  we  fliould  cxpedt  to  find  man, 
pofleffing  the  higheft  honours  of  his  race,  and 
diftinguilhed  by  a  fuperiority  of  fize  and  vigour, 
far  beyond  what  he  has  reached  in  any  other 
part  of  the  earth.  The  moft  explicit  and  un- 
exceptionable evidence  is  requifite,  in  order  to 
eftabliih  a  fadt,  repugnant  to  thofe  general 
principles  and  laws,  which  feem  to  affeft  the 
human  frame  in  every  other  inftance,  and  to 
decide  with  refpefl:  to  its  nature  and  qualities. 
Such  evidence  has  not  hitherto  been  produced. 
Though  feveral  perfons,  to  whofe  teftimony 
great  refpeft  is  due,  have  vifited  this  part  of 
America  fince  the  time  of  Magellan,^  and  have 
had  interviews  with  the  natives  -,  though  fome 
have  affirmed,  that  fuch  a^  they  faw  were  of 
gigantic  ftature,  and  others  have  formed  the 
feme  conclufion  from  meafuring  their  footfteps, 
or  from  viewing  the  fkeletons  of  their  dead ; 
yet  their  accounts  vary  from  each  other  in  fa 
many  eflential  points,  and  are  mingled  with  fo 
many  circumftanccs  manifeftly  falfc  or  fabu- 
lous, as  detraft  much  from  their  credit.  On 
the  other  hand,  fome  navigators,  and  thofe 
among  the  mofl  eminent  of  their  order  for 
difccrnment  and  accuracy,  have  aflerted  that 
•  4  '  •  the 
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are,  like  thofe  of  the  animals  whom  he  nearly  Book IV. 
refembles  in  his  mode  of  life,  more  violent, 
and  more  fatal.  If  luxury  engenders  and 
nourifhes  diftempers  of  one  fpecies,  the  rigour 
and  diftrefles  of  favage  life  bring  on  thofe  of 
another.  As  men,  in  this  ftat-e,  are  wonder- 
fully improvident,  and  their  means  of  fubfift- 
ence  precarious,  they  often  pafs  from  extreme 
want  to  exuberant  plenty,  according  to  the 
viciffitudes  of  fortune  in  the  chace,  or  to  the 
variety  in  the  productions  of  the  feafons.  Their 
inconfiderate  gluttony  in  the  one  fituation,  and 
their  fevere  abftinence  in  the  other,  are  equally 
pernicious.  For,  though  the  human  conftitu- 
tion  may  be  accuftomed  by  habit,  like  that  of 
animals  of  prey,  to  tolerate  long  famine,  and 
then  to  gorge  voracioufly,  it  is  not  a  little 
affedted  by  fuch  fudden  and  violent  tranfitions. 
The  ftrength  and  vigour  of  favages  are,  at 
fome  feafons,  impaired  by  what  they  fufFer 
from  fcarcity  of  food  -,  at  others,  they  are 
afflifted  with  diforders  arifing  from  indigeftion 
and  a  fuperftuity  of  grofs  aliment.  Thefe  are 
fo  common,  that  they  may  be  confidered  as 
the  unavoidable  confequencc  of  their  mode  of 
fubfifting,  and  cut  off  confiderable  numbers  in 
the  prime  of  life.  They  are  likewife  extremely 
iybjeft  to  confumptions,  to  pleuretic^  aftbmi^tic, 

Q  3  /  and 
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Book IV.  and  paralytic  difordcrs%  brought  on  by  the 
immoderate  hardfhips  and  fatigue  which  they 
endure  in  hunting  and  in  war;  or  owing  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  feafons  to  which  they 
are  continually  expofed.  In  the  favage  ftate^ 
hardihips  and  fatigue  violently  afiault  the  con- 
ftitution.  In  polifhed  focietiesj  intemperance 
undermines  it.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine 
which  of  them  operates  with  moft  fatal  effcft, 
or  tends  moft  to  abridge  human  life.  The 
influence  of  the  former  is  certainly  moft  exten- 
jlivc.  The  pernicious  confequences  of  luxury 
reach  only  a  few  members  in  any  conununity, 
the  diftrefies  of  favage  life  are  felt  by  alU  As 
far  as  I  can  judge,  after  very  minute  inquiry, 
the  general  period  of  human  life  is  Ihorter 
among  favages,  than  in  well-regulated  and  in- 
dufbrious  focieties. 

4 

One  dreadful  malady,  the  fevereft  fcourgc, 
with  which,  in  this  life,  offended  Heaven 
chaftens  the  indulgence  of  criminal  defire, 
ftems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Americans. 
By  communicating  it  to  their  conquerors,  they 
have  not  only  amply  avenged  their  own  wrongs, 
but  by  adding  this  calamity  to  thofe  which 

^  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  liL  364.    Lafitau,  ii.  360.    De  la 
Pothericy  ii.  37. 

formerly 
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(ctrtierly  embittered  hurpan  life,  they  have,  BookIV. 
perhaps^  more  than  counterbalanced  all  the 
benefits  which  Europe  has  derived  from  the 
difcovery  of  the  New  World.  This  diftempcr, 
from  the  country  in  which  it  firft  raged,  o|r 
from  the  people  by  whom  it  was  fuppofed  to 
have  been  fpread  over  Europe,  has  been  fomc- 
times  called  the  Neapolitan,  and  fometimes 
the  French  difeafe.  At  its  firft  appeararic^> 
the  infeftion  was  fo  malignant,  its  fymptoms 
ib  violent,  its  operation  fo  rapid  and  fatal,  as 
to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  medical  ikill.  Afto- 
nifliment  and  terror  accompanied  this  unknown 
affliftion  in  its  progrefs,  and  men  began  to 
dread  the  extinction  of  the  human  race  by  fuGb 
a  cruel  vifitation.  Experience,  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  pbyficians,  gradually  difcovered  reme- 
dies of  fuch  virtue  as  to  cure  or  mitigate  th« 
cviU  During  the  courfe  of  two  centuries  aii4 
a  half,  its  virulence  feems  to  have  abated  con- 
fiderably.  At  length,  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  leprofy,  which  raged  in  Europe  for 
fome  centuriei^,  it  may  wgfte  its  force  and  dif* 
appear  i  and  in  fome  happier  age,  this  weftern 
infection,  like  that  from  the  Eaft,  may  hfi 
known  ol^ly  by  defcription  % 

c  See  NOTE  XXIL 

G  4  IL  Af  T|R 
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Book IV.  H.  i\FTER  confidering  what  appears  to  be 
y^cT^nd  peculiar  in  the  bodily  coaftitution  of  the  Ame-r 
thei'minds  ^^^^"s>  our  attention  is  naturally  turned  to-? 
wards  the  powers  and  qualities  of  their  minds. 
As  the  individual  advances  from  the  ignorance 
and  inabecillity  of  the  infant  ftatc,  to  vigour 
and  maturity  of  underftanding,  fomething 
fimilar  to  this  may  be  obferved  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  fpecies.  With  refpeft  to  it,  too,  there 
is  a  period  of  infancy^i  durii^g  which  feveral 
powers  of  the  mia.d  ar^  qpt  unfolded,  and  aU 
are  feeble  ^nd  defective  in  th^ir  operation. 
In  the  early  ages  of  fociety,  while  the  condi-r 
tion  of  man  is  fimple  and  rude,  his  reafon  is. 
but  little  exercifed,  and  his  defires  move  within 
a  very  narrow  fphere.  Hence  arife  two  re- 
markable charafteriftics  of  the  human  mind, 
in  this  ftate.  Its  intelleftual  powers  are  ex-* 
tremely  limited}  its  emotions  and  efforts  are 
few  and  langqid.  Both  thefe  diftinftions  are 
confpicuous  among  the  rudcft  and  moil  unim- 
proved of  the  American  tribes,  and  conftitutc 
a  ftriking  part  of  their  defcription, 

inteiicaoal    ;  „What,  among  polifhed  nations,  is  called 

verjill^itcdr  fpeculative  reafoning  or  refearch,  is  altogether 

unknown   in   the  rude  ftate  of  fociety,    and 

never  becomes  the  occupation  or  amufement 

pf  %ht  human  faculties,  until  man  be  fo  far 

im|)^-oye4 
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improved  as  to  have  fecurcd,  with  certainty.  Book  IV. 
the  means  of  fubfiftcnce,  as  well  as  the  poflcf- 
fion  of  leifure  and  tranquillity.     The  thoughts 
and  attention  of  a  favage  arc  confined  within 
the  fmall  circle  of  objefts,  immediately  con-^ 
ducive  to  his  prefervation  or  enjoyment.   Every 
thing  beyond  that,  efcapes  his  obfervation,  or 
is  perfe(5bly  indifferent  to  him.     Like  a  mere 
animal,  what  is  before  his  eyes  interefts  and 
affefts  him  j    what  is  out  of  fight,    or  at  a 
diftance,    makes  no  imprelfion '.     There  are 
feveral  people  in  America  whofe  limited  under".- 
Handings  fe^m  not  to  be  capable  pf  forming  an 
arrangement  for  futurity ;  ^neither  their  folici-r 
tu4e  nor  their  forefight  extend  fo  far.     They 
follow    blindly  the  impulfe    of  the    appetite 
which  they  feel^  b)Ut  are  entirely  regardiefs  of 
dift^nt  cqnfeque^pes,    and  pvcn  of  thofe  re- 
moved in  the  leaft  degree  from   immediate 
apprehenfion.     While  they  highly  prize  fuch 
things  as  ferve  prefent  ufe>  or  minifter  to  pre-* 
fent  enjoyment,  they  fet  no  value  upon  thofc 
which  are  not  the  objeft  of  fome  immediate 
want*.     When,  oa  the  approach  of  the  even- 
ing, a  Caribbee  feels  himfelf  difpofed  to  go  to 

r  Ulloa  Noticias  Americ.  222. 

•  Venegas  Hift.  of  Calif,  i.  66.     Supp.  Church.  Coll. 
V.  693.    Borde  Defer,  des  Caraibes^  p.  16.    £Ui$  Voy. 

reft. 
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Book  IV.  rcft,  no  confideration  will  tempt  him  to  fell 
his  hammoc.  But^  in  the  morning,  when  he 
is  Tallying  out  to  the  bufinefs  or  paftime  of  the 
day,  he  will  part  with  it  for  the  flighteft  toy 
that  catches  his  fancy  *.  At  the  clofe  of  winter, 
while  the  imprcflion  of  what  he  has  fufFercd 
from  the  rigour  of  the  climate  is  frclh  in  the 
mind  of  the  North  American,  he  fets  himfelf 
with  vigour  to  prepare  materials  for  erefting  a 
comfortable  hut  to  proteft  him  againft  the 
inclemency  of  the  fuccecding  feafoni  but  as 
foon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild,  he  forgets 
what  is  paft,  abandons  his  work,  and  never 
chinks  of  it  more,  until  the  return  of  cold 
compels  him,  when  too  late,  to  refume  it'* 

If  in  concerns  the  moft  interefting,  and 
ftemingly  the  moft  fimple,  the  reafon  of  man, 
while  rude  and  deftitute  of  culture,  differs  fo 
little  from  the  thoughtlefs  levity  of  children, 
or  the  improvident  inftinft  of  animals,  its 
exertions  in  other  direftions  cannot  be  very 
confiderable.  The  objefts  towards  which  rea- 
fon turns,  and  the  difquifitions  in  which  it  en- 
gages, muft  depend  upon  the  ftatc  in  which 
man  is  placed,  and  are  fuggefted  by  his  ne- 

«  Lftbat  Voyages,  ii,  114,  115.    Tcrtrc,  ii.  385. 
•  Adair's  Hill,  of  Amcr,  Indians,  417. 
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teffities  and  defires.  Difquilitions,  which  ap-  Book  IV, 
pear  the  moft  neceflary  and  important  to  men 
io  one  (late  of  fociety,  never  occur  to  thofe  in 
another.  Among  civilized  nations,  arithmetic, 
or  the  art  of  numbering,  is  deemed  an  eflential 
and  elementary  fcience,  and  in  our  continent, 
the  invention  and  ufe  of  it  reaches  back  to  a 
period  fo  rempte  as  is  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
hiftory.  But  among  favages,  who  have^no 
j^perty  to  eftiniate,  no  hoarded  treafures  td 
count,  no  variety  of  objefts  or  multiplicity  of 
ideas  to  enumerate,  arithmetic  is  a  fuperfluous 
and  ufelefs  art.  Accordingly,  among  fome 
tribes  in  America  it  feems  to  be  quite  unknown.^ 
There  are  many  wba  cannot  reckon  farther  than 
three  j  and  have  no  denomination  to  diftinguifh 
any  number  above  it*.  Several  can  proceed 
as  far  as  ten,  others  to  twenty.  When  they 
would  convey  an  idea  of  any  number  beyond 
thefe,  they  point  to  the  hair  of  their  head,  in- 
timating that  it  is  equal  to  them,  or  with  won- 
der declare  it  to  be  fo  great  that  it  cannot  be 
reckoned  ^.  Not  only  the  Americans,  but  all 
nations,  while  extremely  rude,    feem   to   be 

^  Condam.  g.  6^.  Stadius  ap.  de  Bry,  ix.  128* 
Lery.  ibid.  251.    Biet.  362.    Lettr.  Edif.  23.  314. 

y  Dumont  Louif.  i.  187.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ill.  c« 
3.    Biet.  396.    Borde»  6. 
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pooKlV.  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  computation'^. 
As  fopn,  however,  as  they  acquire  fuch  ac- 
quaintance or  connexion  with  a  variety  of  ob- 
je^s,  that  there  is  frequent  occafion  to  combine 
or  divide  them,  their  knowledge  of  numbers 
increafes,  fo  that  the  ftate  of  this  art  among 
^ny  people  may  be  confidered  as  one  ftandard, 
by  which  to  eflimate  the  degree  of  their  im- 
provementf  The  Iroquois,  in  North  America, 
as  they  are  much  more  civilized  than  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  Brafil,  Paraguay^  or  Guiana, 
have  likewife  made  greater  advances  in  this 
refpeft ;  though  even  their  arithmetic  does  not 
extend  beyond  a  thoufand,  as  in  their  petty 
tranfa6tions  they  have  no  occaQon  for  any 
Jiigher  number  ••  Xhc  Cherokee,  a  lefs  con- 
fiderable  nation  on  the  fanr^e  continent,  can 
l^eckon  only  as  far  as  a  hundred,  and  to  that 
extent  have  names  for  the  feveral  numbers  j  the 
fmaller  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  can  rif^ 
no  higher  than  ten  ^. 

*  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  Greenlanders,  Crantz.  u 
225.  and  with  Kamchatkadales,  M.  TAbbc  Chappe,  iii. 

*  Charlcv.  Npuv.  France,  iii.  402. 

^  Adair's  Hift.  of  Amcf.  Indian*,  77.     See  NOTE 
XXIII. 
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'•  In  Other  refpcfts,  the  exercife  of  the  under-  Boor  IV. 
ftanding  among  nidc  nations  is  ftill  more  li-  NoTwiraa 
mited.     The  firft  ideas  of  every  human  being  ^^^^ 
muft  be  fuch  as  he  receives  hy  the  fenfes.   But, 
in  the  mind  of  man,  while  in  the  favage  ftaie, 
there  feem  to  be  hardly  any  ideas  but  what 
enter  by  this  avenue.    The  objefts  around  him 
are  prefented  to  his  eye.     Such  as  may  be  fub- 
fcrvient  to  his  ufe,  or  can  gratify  any  of  his  ap- 
petites, attraft  his  notice  j    he  views  the  refi: 
without  curiofity  or  attention.     Satisfied  with 
Confidering  them  under  that  fimpk  mode,  in 
which  they  appear  to  him,   as  feparate  and  de- 
tached, he  neither  combines  them  fo  as  to  fof mi 
general  claffes,  nor  contemplates  their  qualities 
apart  from  the  fubjedt  in  which  they  inhere, 
nor  beftows  a  thought  upon  the  operations  of 
his  own  mind  concerning  them.     Thus,  he  is 
unacquainted  with  all  the  ideas  which  have 
been  denominated  untverfal^  or  dbfiraSty  or  of 
refleHion.      The   range  of  his  underftanding 
muft,   of  courfe,   be  very  confined,    and  his 
reafoning  powers  be  employed  merely  on  what 
is  fenfible.     This  is  fo  remarkably  the  cafe 
with  the  ruder  nations  of  America,  that  their 
languages  (as  we  fhall  afterwards  find)  have  not 
a  word  to  exprefs  any  thing  but  what  is  ma- 
terial or  corporeal.    TimCy  fpace^  fubjlance^  and 
^  thoufand  other  terms  which  reprefent  abftraft 

5  and 
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^^"J^^  and  ufi'vfrrfal  ideas,  arc  altogether  unknown  to 
ili*::ij\     A  nal'.'jd   iavar/e,  cowering  near  lie 
lirr  iii  liib  ffjifcrablc  ca^join,  or  ftrctched  under 
;i  frv/  Oranchcb  wiiich  afi'^rd  hiai  a  temporary 
fhtiter,  has  as  little  irr.iination  as  capacity  for 
ulclcli  fpcculation.     His  thoughts  extend  not 
beyo.'id  wliat  relates  to  animal  life ;    and  when 
tliey  arc  not  directed  towards  fomc  of  its  con- 
cerns, his  mind  is  totally  ina<Stivc,     In  fitua- 
tions  where  no  extraordinary  effort  either  of  in- 
genuity or  labour  is  rcquifite,  in  order  to  fatisfy 
the  fimplc  demands  of  nature,  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  fo  fcldom  roufcd  to  any  exertion, 
that  the  rational  faculties  continue  almoll  dor- 
mant and  uncxercifed.     The  numerous  tribes 
Icattercd  over  the  rich  plains  of  South -America, 
the  inhabitants  of  fume  of  the  iflands,   and  of 
leverul  fertile  rcKions  on  the  continent,   come 
under  this  defcription.     Their  vacant  coun- 
tenance,  their  llaring  unexprefTive  eye,   their 
lifclel's  inattention,  and  total  ignorance  of  fub- 
jefts,  which  Iccm  to  be  the  firll  which  fhould 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  rational  beings,  made 
fuch  impreflUm  upon  the  Spaniards,  when  tliey 
iirlt  beheld  thofc  rude  jKople,  that  they  con- 
fidered  them  as  animals  of  an  inferior  order, 
and  could  not  believe  that  they  belonged  to  the 

«  Condun.  p.  54« 

human 
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liuman  (pccics:**.  It  required  the  authority  of  a  Book  IV, 
papal  bull  to  counteraA  this  opinion^  and  to 
convince  them  that  the  Americans  were  capable 
of  the  fun^tions^  and  intitled  to  the  privilegca 
of  humanity  •.  Since  that  time,  perfons  more 
enlightened  and  impartial  than  the  diicovcrers 
or  conquerors  of  America,  have  had  an  oppor* 
luiiity  of  contemplating  the  moft  favage  of  itt 
inhabitants,  and  they  have  been  aftoniftied  and 
fciimbled,  with  obferving  how  nearly  man,  in 
this  condition,  approaches  to  the  brute  creation* 
But  in  feverer  climates,  where  fubfiftence  can* 
hot  be  procured  with  the  fame  eiafe,  where  men 
muft  unite  more  clofely,  and  z£t  with  greater 
concert,  neceffity  calls  forth  their  talents,  and 
iharpens  their  invention,  fo  that  the  intelligent 
powers  are  more  erercifed  and  improved.  The 
North- Americans  and  natives  of  Chili,  who  in- 
habit the  temperate  regions  in  the  two  great 
diftrifts  of  America,  are  people  of  cultivated 
and  enlarged  underftandings,  when  viewed  in 
comparifon  with  fome  of  thofe  featcd  in  the 
iflands,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon  and 
Orinoco.  Their  occupations- arc  more  various, 
their  fyftem  of  policy,  as  well  as  of  war,  more 
complex,  their  arts  more  numerous.    But,  even 

*  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii,  c.  15. 
^  Torquem*  Men.  Ind«  iii.  1^98. 

among 
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Book IV.  amoiig  them,  the  intcUeftual  powers,  are  ex- 
tremely limited  in  their  operations,  and  unlefs 
when  turned  direftly  to  thofe  objefts  which  in-r 
tereft  a  favagc,  are  held  in  no  eftimation.  Both 
the  North-Americans  and  Chilefe,  when  not 
engaged  in  fome  of  the  funftions  belonging  to 
a  warrior  or  hunter,  loiter  away  their  time  in 
thoughtlefs  indolence,  unacquainted  with  any 
other  fubjedt  worthy  of  their  attention,  or  ca- 
pable of  occupying  their  minds '.  If  even  among 
them,  reafon  is  fo  much  circumfcribed  in  its 
exertions,  and  never  arrives,  in  its  higheft  at* 
tainmcnts,  at  the  knowledge  of  thofe  general 
principles  and  maxims,  which  ferve  as  the  foun- 
dation of  fcience,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
intelleftual  powers  of  man  in  the  favage  ftate 
arc  deftitute  of  their  proper  objeft,  and  cannot 
acquire  any  confiderable  degree  of  vigour  and 
enlargement. 


A£live  ef- 
forts of  the 
mind  few 


From  the  fame  caufes,  the  aftive  efforts  of 
the  mind  are  fcw>   and,    on  moft  occafions, 
and  languid,  j^g^j^j^     jf  ^g   examine   into  the  motives 

which  rouze  men  to  aftivity  in  civilized  life, 
and  prompt  them  to .  perfevere  in  fatiguing 
exertions  of  their  ingenuity  or  ftrength,  we 
fliall  find  that  they  arifc  chiefly  from  acquired 


f  LafitaUy  ii.  2. 
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ivants  and  appetites.  Thcfe  are  numerous  and  BookIV. 
importunate,  they  keep  the  mind  in  perpetual 
agitation,  and,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  in- 
vention mufl:  be  always  on  the  Itretch,  and 
induftry  muft  be  inccflkntly  employed.  But 
the  defires  of  fimple  nature  are  few,  and  where 
^  favourable  climate  yidds  almoft  fpohtaneouHy 
tvhat  fuffices  them,  they  fcarccly  ftir  the  fouI» 
or  excite  any  violent  emotion.  Hence  the 
people  of  feveral  tribes  in  America  wafte  their 
Tife  in  a  liftlefs  indolence.  To  be  free  from 
occupation,  feems  t6  be  aH  the  enjoyment  to- 
wards which  they  afpire.  They  will  continue 
whole  days  ftretched  out  ih  their  himmocs,  or 
feated" oh  the  earth,  in  perfect  idlenefs,  Without 
changing  their  pofture,  or  raifiiig  their  eyes 
from  the  ground,  or  uttering  a  fingle  word  K 

Such  is  their  avernon  to  labour^  that  neither  impwi- 
the  hope  of  future  good,  nor  the  apprehenfion 
of  future  evil,  can  furmount  it.  They  appear 
equally  indifferent  to  both,  difcovering  little 
foIicitude>  and  taking  no  precautions  to  avoid 
the  one,  or  to  fecure  the  other.  The  cravings 
of  hunger  may  roufe  them  \  but  as  they  de-i 
voufy  with  little  diftindtion,  whatever  will  ap- 
pcafe  its  inftinftive  demands,    the  exertions 

«  Bougucr  Voy.  aku  Petott,  xot.    Bardc,  15. 
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BcoKiv.  which  thcfe  occafion  arc  of  fhort  duration* 
"^  Deftitutc  of  ardour^  as  well  as  variety  of  defire, 
they  feel  not  the  force  of  thofe  powerful  fprings 
which  give  vigour  to  the  movements  of  the 
mind,  and  urge  the  patient  hand  of  induftry 
to  perfevere  in  its  efforts.  Man,  in  fome 
parts  of  America,  appears  in  a  form  fo  rude, 
that  we  can  difcover  no  efFefts  of  his  aftivity, 
and  the  principle  of  underftanding  which 
fhould  dired  it^  feems  hardly  to  be  unfolded. 
Like  the  other  animals,  he  has  no  fixed  refi* 
dence  -,  he  has  eredted  no  habitation  to  fhelter 
him  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  he 
has  taken  no  meafures  for  fecuring  a  certain 
fubfiftences  he  neither  fows  nor  reaps;  but 
roams  about  as  led  in  fearch  of  the  plants  and 
fruits  which  the  earth  brings  forth  in  fuccef- 
fion ;  and  in  queft  of  the  game  which  he  kills 
in  the  forefts,  or  of  the  fifh  which  he  catches 
/in  the  rivers. 

Some  fa-  This  dcfcription,  however,  applies  only  to 
10^0^10*1111  fome  tribes.  Man  cannot  continue  long  in 
thcfe.  ^.j^Js  ftate  of  feeble  and  uninformed  infancy. 
He  was  made  for  induftry  and  action,  and  the 
powers  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  the  ncceflity 
of  his  condition,  urge  him  to  fulfil  his  defliny. 
Accordingly,  among  mofl  of  the  American 
nations^    efpecially   thofe  feated  in  rigorous 

climates. 
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dimates,  fomc  efforts  are  employed,  and  fome  Book IV- 
previous  precautions  are  taken,  for  fecuring 
fubfiftence.  The  career  of  regular  induftry  is 
begun,  and  the  laborious  arm  has  made  the 
firft  effays  of  its  power.  Still,  however,  th^ 
improvident  and  flothful  genius  of  the  favage 
ftate  predominates.  Even  among  thofe  more 
improved  tribes,  labour  is  deemed  ignominious 
and  degrading*  It  is  only  to  work  of  a  certain 
kind  that  a  man  will  deign  to  put  his  hand. 
The  greater  part  is  devolved  entirely  upon  the 
women.  One  half  of  the  community  remains 
inaftive,  while  the  other  is  oppreffed  with  the 
multitude  and  variety  of  its  occupations.  Thus 
their  induftry  is  partial,  and  the  forefight  which 
regulates  it,  is  no  lefs  limited.  A  remarkable 
inftance  of  this  occurs  in  the  chief  arrangement 
with  refpeft  to  their  manner  of  living.  They 
depend  for  their  fubfiftence,  during  one  part 
of  the  year,  on  filhingj  during  another,  on 
hunting  i  during  a  third,  on  the  produce  of 
their  agriculture.  Though  experience  has 
taught  them  to  forefee  the  return  of  thofe  va- 
rious feafons,  and  to  make  fome  provifion  for 
the  refpeftive  exigencies  of  each,  they  either 
want  fagacity  to  proportion  this  provifion  to 
their  confumption,  or  are  fo  incapable  of  any 
command  over  their  appetites,  that,  from  their 
inconfiderate  wafte,  they  often  feel  the  calami- 

H  %  ties 
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Book IV.  ties  of  famine  as  feverely  as  the  nideft  of  the 
favage  tribes.  What  they  fufFer  one  year  does 
not  augment  their  induftry,  or  render  them 
more  provident  to  prevent  fimilar  diftreffes  *"• 
This  inconfiderate  thoughtleflhefs  about  futu- 
rity, the  effect  of  ignorance  and  the  caufe  of 
(loth,  accompanies  and  charaAerizes  man  in 
every  ftage  of  favage  life  * ;  and  by  a  capricious 
fingularity  in  his  operations,  he  is  then  leaft  fe- 
licitous about  fupplying  his  wants,  when  the 
means  of  fatisfying  them  arc  moft  precarious, 
and  procured  with  the  greatcft  difficulty  ^. 

Theif  fe.  HI.  After  viewing  the  bodily  conftitution 
of  the  Americans,  and  contemplating  the 
powers  of  their  minds,  we  are  led,  in  the  na* 
tural  order  of  inquiry,  to  confider  them  as 
united  tc^cther  in  fociety.  Hitherto  our  re- 
fearches  have  been  confined  to  the  operations 
of  underftanding  refpedbing  themfelves,  as  in- 
dividuals, now  they  will  extend  to  the  degree 
of  their  fenfibility  and  affeftion  towards  their 
fpecies. 

•*  Chariev.  N.  Fr.  iii,  338.  Lettr.  Edif.  23.  298, 
Defcript.  of  N.  France,.  OAom's  Collet,  ii.  88o.  De  la 
Potherie,  ii.  63. 

^  Bancroft's  Nat.  Hift.  of  Guiana,  326.  333. 

k  Sec  NOTE  XXIV, 
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The  domeftic  ftate  is  the  firft  and  moft  BoomIV, 
fimple  form  of  human  aflbciation.    The  union  DoimSuc""' 
of  the  fexes,   among  different  animals,  is  of  """*"• 
longer  or  fborter  duration  in  proportion  to  the 
eafe  or  difficulty  of  rearing  their  offspring. 
Among  thofe  tribes  where  the  feafon  of  infancy 
is  (horti  and  the  young  ibon  acquire  vigour  or 
agiHty,  no  permanent  union  is  formed*    Na- 
ture commits  the  care  of  training   up   the 
offspring  to  the  mother  alone,  and  her  tender- 
nefs,  without  any  other  alliftance^  is  equal  to 
the  tafk.     But  where  the  ftate  of  infancy  is 
long  and  helplefs,   and  the  joint  affiduity  of 
both  parents  is  requifite  in  tending  their  feeble 
progeny,   there   a   more   intimate  conne£bion 
takes  place,  and  continues  until  the  purpofe  of 
nature  be  accompli&ed,  and  the  new  race  grow 
up  to  full  maturity.     As  the  infancy  of  man  is 
more  feebly  and  helpkfs  than  that  of  any  other 
animal,  and  he  is  dependent,  during  a  much 
longer  period,  on  the  care  and  forefight  of  his 
parents,  the  union  between  huiband  and  wife 
came  early  to  be  confidered,  not  only  as  a  fo- 
lemn,   but  as  a  permanent  contraft.     A  ge- 
neral ftate  of  promifcuous  intercourfe  between 
the  fexes  never  exifted  but  i^  the  imagination 
of  poets.    In  the  infancy  of  Ibciety,  when  men, 
deftitute  of  arts  and  induftry,  lead  a  hard  pre- 
carious life,  the  rearing  of  their  progeny  de- 

H  3  mands 
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Book IV.  mands  the  attention  and  efforts  of  both  parents  j 
^'~'~  and  if  their  union  had  not  been  formed  and 
continued  with  this  view,  the  race  could  not 
have  been  prefer ved.  Accordingly,  in  Ameri- 
ca, even  among  the  rudeft  tribes,  a  regular 
union  between  hufband  and  wife  was  uqiverfal, 
and  the  rights  of  marriage  were  underftood  and 
recognized.  In  thofe  diftrifts  where  fubfiftence 
was  fcanty,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a 
family  was  great,  the  man  confined  himfclf  to 
one  wife.  In  warmer  and  more  fertile  provin- 
ces, the  facility  of  procuring  food  concurred 
with  the  influence  of  climate,  in  inducing  the 
inhabitants  to  increafe  the  number  of  their 
wives  K  In  fome  countries  the  marriage  union 
fubfifted  during  life;  in  others,  the  impatience 
of  the  Americans  under  reflraint  of  any  fpecies^ 
together  with  their  natural  levity  and  caprice, 
prompted  them  to  diffolve  it  on  very  flight  pre- 
texts, and  often  without  affigning  any  caufe  ", 

condiUon         But  in  whatever  light  the  Americans  con-? 
of  women,    g^g,.^ J  jj^^  obligation  of  this  contraft^  cither  as 

>  Lettr.  Edif.  23.  318.  (iafitau  Moeurs,  i.  554.  Lery 
ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  2^4.  Jour^fd  de  Grillet  et  Bechamel,  p, 
88. 

"*  Lafitau,  i.  580.  Joutel  Journ.  Hiftor.  345.  Lozano 
Defer,  del  Gran  Chaco,  70.  Hennepin  Moe^rs  des  Sau-i 
vagw*  p.  30-  ?3» 

perpetual^ 
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perpetual,  or  only  as  temporary,  the  condition  Book  IV, 
of  women  was  equally  humiliating  and  mife- 
rable.  Whether  man  has  been  improved  by  the 
progrefs  of  arts  and  civilization  in  fociety,  is  a 
queftion,  which,  in  the  wantonnefs  of  difputa* 
tion,  has  been  agitated  among  philofophers. 
That  women  are  indebted  to  the  refinements 
of  polifhed  manners  for  a  happy  change  in  their 
ftate,  is  a  point  which  can  admit  of  no  doubt. 
To  defpife  and  to  degrade  the  female  fex,  is 
the  charadteriftic  of  the  favage  ftate  in  every 
part  of  the  glob^.  Man,  proud  of  excelling 
in  ftrength  and  in  courage,  the  chief  marks 
of  pre-eminence  among  rude  people,  treats 
woman,  as  an  inferior,  with  difdain.  The 
Americans,  perhaps  from  that  coldnefs  and  in- 
fenfibility  which  has  been  confidered  as  peculiar 
to  their  conftitution,  add  neglect  and  harihnefs 
to  contempt.  The  moft  intelligent  travellers 
have  been  flruck  with  this  inattention  of  the 
Americans  to  their  women.  It  is*  not,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  by  a  ftudicd  dilplay  of 
tendernefs  and  attachment,  that  the  American 
endeavours  to  gain  the  heart  of  the  woman 
whom  he  wifhes  to  marry.  Marriage  itfelf, 
inflead  of  being  an  union  of  affedtion  and  in- 
terefts  between  equals,  becomes,  among  them, 
the  unnatural  conjunction  of  a  mafter  with  his 
flave.  It  is  the  obfervation  of  an  author,  whofe 
opinions  arc  defervedly  of  great  weight,  that 

H  4  wherever 
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Book  IV.  wherever  wives  arc  purchafed,  their  condition 
is  extremely  depreflcd".    They   become  the 
property  and  the  flaves  of  thofe  who  buy  them* 
Jn  whatever  part  of  the  globe  this  cuftom  pre- 
vails^    the  obfervation   holds,      la   countries 
where  refinement  has  made  fome  progrefs^  wo^ 
men  when  purchafed  are  excluded  from  fociety^ 
fliut  up  in  fcqueftered  apartments^  and  kept 
under  the  vigilant  guard  of  their  mafters.     In 
ruder  nations^  they  are  degraded  to  the  meanefl: 
funftions.    Among  many  people  of  America 
the  marriage-contrad  is  properly  a  purchafe. 
The  man  buys  his  wife  of  her  parents.  Though 
unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  money,  or  with 
fuch  commercial  tranfa£tions  as  take  place  in 
more  improved  fociety,  he  knows  how  to  give 
an  equivalent  for  any  objed  which  he  defires  to 
poflefs.     In  fome  places  the  fuitor  devotes  his 
fervice  for  a  certain  time  to  the  parents  of  the 
maid  whom  he  courts ;  in  others,  he  hunts  for 
them  occafionally,  or  alllKls  in  cultivating  their 
fields,  and  forming  their  canoes ;  in  others,  he 
offers  prefents  of  fuch  things  as  are  deemed  moft 
valuable  on  account  of  their  ufcfulncfs  or  rarity". 
In  return  for  thefe,  he  receives  his  wife ;   and 
this  circumftance,  added  to  the  low  eftimation 

•  Sketches  of  HifL  of  Man,  i.  184. 

^  Lafitaa  Moeurs,  &c*  i.  560,  &c.     CharlcF.  iii.  2859 
Ice.    Herr^ra*  dec.  4.  lib.  ivr  c.  7,    Pumont*  ii.  156. 

of 
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of  women  among  favagcs,  leads  him  to  con-  Book  IV. 
fider  her  as  a  female  fervant  whom  he  has  ac- 
quired,  and  whom  he  has  a  title  to  treat  as  an 
inferior.  In  all  unpolifhed  nations,  it  is  true, 
the  functions  in  domeftic  oeconomy,  which  fall 
naturally  to  the  fhare  of  women,  arc  fo  many, 
that  they  arc  fubjefted  to  hard  labour,  and  muft 
bear  more  than  their  full  portion  of  the  com- 
mon burden.  But  in  America  their  condition 
is  fo  peculiarly  grievous,  and  their  deprelfion 
fp  complete,  that  fervitude  is  a  name  too  mild 
to  defcribe  their  wretched  ftate.  A  wife, 
among  moft  tribes,  is  no  better  than  a  beafl:  of 
burden,  deftined  to  every  office  of  labour  and 
fatigue.  While  the  men  loiter  out  the  day  in 
floth,  or  fpend  it  in  amufement,  the  women 
are  condemned  to  inceifant  toil.  Tafks  are 
impofed  upon  them  without  pity,  and  fervices 
are  received  without  complacence  or  gratitude  % 
Every  circumftance  reminds 'women  of  thii 
mortifying  inferiority.  They  muft  approi^ch 
their  lords  with  reverence ;  they  muft  regard 
them  as  more  exalted  beings,  and  are  not  per- 
rnitted  to  eat  in  their  prefence  **.     There  are 

p  Tertre,  ii.  382.  Borde  Relat.  dcs  Moeurs  des  Ca- 
raibes,  p.  21.  Bict.  357.  Condamine,  p.  no.  Fermin* 
i.  79. 

•1  Gutoilla,  i.  153.  Barrere,  164.  Labat.  Voy.  ii. 
78.     Chanvalon,  51.     Tertre,  ii.  300. 

diftrifts 
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Book  IV.  diftrifts  in  America  where  this  dominion  is  fo 
'^''  grievous,  and  fo  fenfibly  felt,  that  fome  women, 
in  a  wild  emotion  of  maternal  tenderncfs,  have 
deftroyed  their  female  children  in  their  infancy, 
in  order  to  deliver  them  from  that  intolerable 
bondage  to  which  they  knew  they  were  doomed  % 
Thus  the  firft  inftitution  of  focial  life  is  per- 
verted. That  ftate  of  domeftic  union  towards 
which  nature  leads  the  human  fpecies,  in  order 
to  foften  the  heart  to  gentknefs  and  humanity^ 
is  rendered  fo  unequal,  as  to  eftablifh  a  cruel 
diftinftion  between  the  fexes^  which  forms  the 
one  to  be  harfh  and  unfeeling,  and  huipbles 
the  other  to  fcrvility  and  fubjedtion. 

Their  wo.  It  is  owing,  perhaps,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
Pafic?  th^s  ftate  of  depreffion,  that  women  in  rude  na- 
tions are  far  from  being  prolific  \  The  vigour 
of  their  conftitution  is  exhaufted  by  exceffive 
fatigue,  and  the  wants  and  diftreffes  of  favage 
life  are  fo  numerous,  as  to  force  them  to  take 
various  precautions  in  order  to  prevent  too  rapid 
an  increafe  of  their  progeny.  Among  wan- 
dering tribes,  or  fuch  as  depend  chiefly  upon 
hunting  for  fubliftence,  the  mother  cannot  at- 
tempt to  rear  a  fecond  child,  until  the  firft  has 

'  Qumilla,  iL  233.  238.    Herrera,  dec.  7.  Kb,  i;^  c.  4. 
*  {iafitauy  i,  590,    Cbarlevoix,  iii.  304, 

attained 
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attained  fuch  a  degree  of  vigour  as  to  be  in  fome  Boojc  IV. 
meafure  independent  of  her  care.     From  this 
motive,    it   is   the  univerfal  praftice  of  the 
American  women  to  fuckle  their  children  during 
feveral  years '  s  and  as  they  feldom  marry  early, 
the  period  of  their  fertility  is  over,  before  they 
can  finifh  the  long  but  necefTary  attendance 
upon  two  or  three  fucccflive  children  "•  Among 
fome  of  the  leaft  polifhed  tribes,  whofe  induftry 
and  forefight  do  not  extend  fo  far  as  to  make 
any  regular  provifion  for  their  own  fubfiftence, 
it  is  a  maxim  not  to  burden  themfelves  with 
rearing  more  than  two  children  *  5  and  no  fuch 
numerous  families,  as  are  frequent  in  civilifed 
fbcieties,    are  to  be  found  among  men  in  the 
favage  ftate  ^.     When  twins  are  born,  one  of 
them  commonly   is  abandoned,    becaufe   the 
mother  is  not  equal  to  the  tafk  of  educating 
both*.     When   a   mother  dies   while  fhe   is 
nurfing  a  child,  all  hope  of  preferving  its  life 
failsj  and  it  is  buried  together  with  her  in  the 

*  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  i.  c.  4. 
"  Charlev.  ill.  303.     Dumont  Mem.  fur  Louiiiane^  ii« 

syo*    Denys  Hill.  Natur.  de  rAmerique,    &c.  ii.  365. 
CJiarlev.  Hiil.  de  Parag.  ii.  42?. 

*  TTccho's  Account  of  Paraguay,  &c.  Church,  Colledt. 
vi«  108.     Lett.  Edif.  24.  200.     Lozano  Defer.  92. 

7  Maccleur's  Journal,  63. 

«  Lett.  Edif.  X.  200.    See  N  O  T  E  XXV.      ' 

fame 
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Book IV.  fame  grave*.  As  the  parents  are  frequently 
expofed  to  want  by  their  own  improvident  in- 
dolence, the  difficulty  of  fuftaining  their  children 
becomes  fo  great,  that  it  is  not  uncommqn  to 
abandon  or  deftroy  them  ^  Thus  their  expe- 
rience of  the  difficulty  of  training  up  an  infant 
to  maturity,  amidfl:  the  hardfliips  of  favagc.life, 
oftdn  ftifles  the  voice  of  nature  among  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  fuppreifes  the  ftrong  emotions  of 
parental  tenderneft. 

Parental  af.  BuT,  though  neceflity  compels  the  inhabit* 
fiUaUuty.  4nts  of  America  thus  to  fet  bounds  to  the 
increafc  of  their  families,  they  arc  not  deficient 
in  affe£tion  and  attachment  to  their  offspring. 
They  feel  the  power  of  this  inilindt  in  its  full 
force,  and  as  long  as  their  progeny  continue 
feeble  and  helplefs,  no  people  exceed  them  ih 
tendernefs  and  c;are*#  But  in  rude  nations, 
the  dependence  of  children  upon  their  parents 
is  of  fhorter  continuance  than  in  polifhcd  fo- 
cicties.  When  men  mufl  be  trained  to  the 
various  funftions  of  civil  life  by  previous  dif- 
cipline  and  education,  when  the  knowledge  of 

*  Charlev.  iii.  36S.  Lett.  Edif.  x.  200.  P.  Melch, 
Iternandez  Memor.  de  Cheriqai.  Colbert>  Colled.  Orig. 
Fap.  i* 

^  Vcncgas  Hift.  of  Californ.  1.  82. 

«  Goniilla,  i.  zii.    Biet.  390. 

6  abflrufe 
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abflrufe  fc:c2C*i :::.;::  be  rrjs'-.:,  zr.i  dcxteritr  Boos IV. 
in  intricate  irts  rr.u.:  3-e  =:q-:red,  before  a 
voun?  man  :s  rr*rirei  :d  i>t2'.-  r.is  c=reer  of 
action^  t.":e  £n*r.:.v-  :*t..-i:=  o:  2  -pirtr.z  arc 
not  connned  id  zr.t  vtirs  of  i-fir.cv,  bj:  ex- 
tend  ro  wbi:  is  rtcr-:  rrTio:*,  :!-•  eftiblifh- 
ment  or  h:«  cr.:.-  :r.  11;  "srir.!.  Ever,  men, 
his  folicirjde  d^es  -1:  :*rrr.:--:i:e.  His  pro- 
teoion  miT  :t:li  b<  rr, u!^:-,  a-.d  rli  -srifdom 

a  pcmiirrer.:  ci--:^5::c-  is  zzrr.tr.i  pircnral 
tcndcmri  Li  ert::'::*-:;  ir.d  fLi£  rrfijcd  re- 
turned,  '±rrsr''z  ,z  :>-*  ^-.il*  c'.-j.-:^  of  IL'e, 
Bur  :r*  ri*  Irrz'.r.rr  z:  z'-.t  fivi^'*  ilate,  the 
affe^ion  of  pirt-:.;  1  •:*  :.*  i.-..';.- '::vt  f:nd- 
ncls  of  ii:.-r.zl;:   :tiV-  ilv:  t  *-:.:*;-.  li  fvon 

IkT'szz'.zjz,  zt5   t-it"'.'.   ri'T  T'.it  T.V-*  i,r  ..7*  to 

their  d-rrr  Tf  t  i.'.-.rz.  'r^i.  ^ -.t-  -- 


^  •    ...,&«  *:. 
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Book  IV.  mother,  and  their  pofterity,  live  together  like 
perfons  aflembled  by  accident,  without  feem- 
ing  to  feel  the  obligation  of  the  duties  mutually 
arifing  from  this  conneftion  %  As  filial  love 
is  not  cherifhed  by  the  continuance  of  atten- 
tion or  good  offices,  the  recoUeftion  of  bene- 
fits received  in  early  infancy  is  too  faint  to 
excite  it*  Confcious  of  their  own  liberty,  and 
impatient  of  reftraint,  the  youth  of  America 
arc  accuftomed  to  ad  as  if  they  were  totally 
independent.  Their  parents  are  not  objedts 
of  greater  regard  than  otjier  perfons.  They 
treat  them  always  with  neglefb,  and  often  with 
fuch  harfhnefs  and  infolence,  as  to  fill  thafe 
who  have  been  witneffes  of  their  conduft  with 
horror**.  Thus  the  ideas  which  feem  to  be 
natural  to  man  in  his  favage  ftate,  as  they 
lefult  from  his  circumllances  and  condition  in 
that  period  of  his  progrefs,  afFeft  the  two 
capital  relations  in  domeftic  life.  They  render 
the  union  between  hufband  and  wife  unequal. 
They  fhorten  the  duration,  and  weaken  the 
force,  of  the  conneftion  between  parents  and 
children. 

«  Charlcv.  Hift,  N.  Fr.  iii.  273. 

^  Gumilla,  i.  212.  Tertre,  ii.  376.  Charlev.  Hift.  de 
N.  France,  iii.  309.  Charlev.  Hift.  de  Parag.  i.  115. 
LozanOy  Defcrip.  del  Gran  Chaco,  p.  68.  leo^  loi.  Fer* 
nand.  Relac.  Hiftor.  de  los  Chequit.  426. 

5  IV.  From 
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IV,  From  the  domeftic  ftate  of  the  Ameri-  Book  I V, 
cans,  the  tranfition  to  the  confideration  of  their  Poiiti^ioi. 
civil  government  and  political  inftitutions  is  **'"*^*'''*' 
natural.      In   every  enquiry   concerning    the 
operations  of  men  when  united  together  in 
fociety,  the  firft  objeft  of  attention  fhould  be 
their  mode  of  fybfiftence.     Accordingly  as  that . 
varies,  their  laws  and  policy  muft  be  different. 
The  inftitutions  fuited  to  the  ideas  and  exigen- 
cies of  tribes,  which  fubfift  chiefly  by  fifhing 
or  hunting,  and  which  have  hardly  formed  a 
conception  of  any  Ipecies  of  property,  will  be 
much  more  fimple  than  thofe  which  ntiuft  take 
place  when  the  earth  is  cultivated  with  regular 
induftry,  and  a  right  of  property  not  only  in 
its  productions,  but  in  the  foil  itfelf,  is  com- 
pletely afcertained. 

All  the  people  of  America,  now  under  re-  Mo^e  «f 
view,  belong  to  the  former  clafs-  But  though  ^"^^^'^^^•' 
they  may  all  be  comprehended  under  the  gene- 
ral denomination  of  favage,  the  advances  which 
they  had  made  in  the  art  of  procuring  to 
themfelves  a  certain  and  plentiful  fubfiftence, 
were  very  unequal.  On  the  vaft  plains  of 
South-America,  man  appears  in  one  of  the 
rudeft  ftates  in  which  he  has  been  ever  ob* 
ferved,  or,  perhaps,  can  exift.  Several  tribes 
depend  entirely  upon  the  bounty  of  nature 

for 
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c  IV.  for  fubfiftcncc.  They  difcover  no  folicitude, 
they  employ  little  forefight,  they  fcarcely 
exert  any  induftry,  to  fecure  what  is  ncceflary 
for  their  fupport*  The  ^cpayers  of  Brafil>  the 
Guaxeros  of  Tierra-Firme,  the  CaiguaSj  the 
Moxos,  and  feveral  other  people  of  Paraguay, 
arc  unacquainted  with  every  fpecies  of  cultiva- 
tion. They  neither  fow  nor  plant.  Even  the 
culture  of  the  manioc,  of  which  caflada  bread 
is  made,  is  an  art  too  intricate  for  their  inge- 
nuity, or  too  fatiguing  to  their  indolence. 
The  roots  which  the  earth  produces  Iponta* 
neoufly,  the  fruits,  the  berries,  and  the  feeds, 
which  they  gather  in  the  woods,  together  with 
lizards  and  other  reptiles,  which  multiply 
amazingly  with  the  heat  of  the  climate  in  a  fat 
foil,  moiftened  by  frequent  rains,  fupply  them 
with  food  during  fome  part  of  the  year  %  At 
other  times  they  fubfift  by  fifhing ;  and  nature 
feems  to  have  indulged  the  lazinefs  of  thofe,  by 
the  liberality  with  which  fhe  minifters,  in  this 
way,  to  their  wants.  The  vaft  rivers  of  South- 
America  abound  with  an  infinite  variety  of  the 
moft  delicate  fifh.    The  lakes  and  marfhes, 

•  NicuhofF.  Hift.  of  Brafil.  Church.  Coll.  ii.  134.- 
Simon,  Conquifta  dc  Tierra  Firme,  p.  166.  Tccho,  Ac- 
count of  Paraguay,  &c  Church,  vi.  78.  Lettr.  Edif. 
23.  384.  10.  190.  Lozano,  Defcrip.  del  Gran  Chaco^ 
p.  8i.  Ribas,  Hiflor.  de  los  Triumfos^  Sec.  p.  7. 

formed 
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formed  by  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  waters,  ?opicIV» 
are  filled  with  all  the  different  fpecies,  where 
they,  remain  (hut  up,  as  in  natural  refervoirs, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants.     They  fwarm  in 
fuch   fhoals,    that   in   fome    places    they   are 
catched  without  art  or  induftry  ^     In  others, 
.the  natives  have  difcovered  a  method  of  in- 
fefting  the  water  with    the  juice  of  certain  ' 
plants,  by  which  the  fifli  are  fo  intoxicated, 
that  they  float  on  the  furface,    and  are  taken 
,with  the  hand^     Some  tribes  have  ingenuity 
.enough  to  preferve  them  without  fait,  by  drying 
or  fmoking  them  upon  hurdles  over  a  flow  fire*. 
The  prolific  quality  of  the  rivers  in  South- 
America  induces  many  of  the  natives  to  refort 
to  their  banks,  and  to  depend  almoft  entirely 
for  nourifliment  on  what  their  waters  fuppjy 
with  fuch  profufion*.    In  this  part  of  the  globe, 
hunting  feems  not  to  have  been  the  firft  em- 
ployment of  men,  or  the  firfl:  efibrt  of  their  in- 
vention and  labour  to  obtain  food.     They  were 
fifliers  before  they  became  hunters ;    and  as  the 
occupations  of  the  former  do  not  call  for  equal 
exertions  of  adtivity,  or  talents,  with  thofe  of 
the  latter,  people  in  that  fl:ate  appear  topoffefs 

^  See  NOTE  XXVI.        8  See  NOTE  XXVII. 
^  Condam.   159.     Gumilla,   ii.  37.     Lettr,   Edif.    14. 
199.  23.  328.     Acugna,  Relat.  de  la  Riv.  des  Amaz.  y3. 
*  Barrere,  Relat.  de  Fr.  Equin,  p.  155. 
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Book  IV.  neither  the  fame  degree  of  enterprife  nor  of 
ingenuity.  The  petty  nations,  adjacent  to 
the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco,  are  manifeftly  the 
moft  inaftive  and  leaft  intelligent  of  all  the 
Americans. 


By  hunting.  NoNE  but  tribcs  contigubus  t6  great  rivers 
can  fuftain  themfelves  in  this  manner.  The 
greater  part  of  the  American  nations,  difperfed 
over  the  forefts  with  which  their  country  is 
covered,  do  not  procure  fubfiftence  with  the 
'  fame  facility.  For  although  thefe  forefts,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  fouthern  continent  of  America, 
are  ftored  plentifully  with  game  \  confiderabie 
efforts  of  aftivity  and  ingenuity  are  requifite  in 
purfuit  of  it.  Neceflity  incited  the  natives  to 
the  one,  and  taught  them  the  other.  Hunting 
became  their  principal  occupation ;  and  as  it 
called  forth  ftrenuous  exertions  of  courage,  of 
force,  and  of  invention,  it  was  deemed  a 
funftiott  no  lefs  honourable  than  neceflary. 
This  Was  peculiar  to  the  men.  They  were 
trained  to  it  frdm  their  earlieft  youth.  A  bold 
and  dextrous  hunter  ranked  next  in  .fame  to 
the  diftinguifhed  warrior,  and  an  alliance  with 
the  former  is  oft§n  courted  in  preference  to 

^  P.  Martyr,  Decad.  p,  324.     Guxnilla^  u.  4»  &c. 
Actignai  i.  156. 

one 
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one  with  the  latter*.  Hardly  any  device>  Book IV. 
which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  difcovered  for 
cnfnaring  or  deftroying  wild  animals,  was  un- 
known  to  the  Americans.  While  engaged  in 
this  favourite  exercife,  they  fliake  off  the  it^dp- 
lence  peculiar  to  their  nature,  the  latent  powers 
and  vigour  of  their  minds  are  roufed,  and  they 
become  aftive,  perfevering,  and  indefatigable. 
Their  fagacity  in  finding  their  prey,  and  their 
addrefs  in  killing  it,  are  equal.  Their  rcafpn 
and  their  fenfes  being  conftantly  directed  to- 
wards this  one  objeft,  the  former  difplays  fuch 
fertility  of  invention,  and  the  latter  acquire 
fuch  a  degree  of  acutenefs,  as  appear  almoft 
incredible.  They  difcern  the  footfteps  of  a 
wild  beaft,  which  cfcape  every  other  eye,  and 
can  follow  them  with  certainty  through  the 
pathlefs  foreft.  If  they  attack  their  game 
openly,  their  arrow  feldom  errs  from  the 
mark"}  if  they  endeavour  to  circumvent  it  by 
art,  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  avoid  their  toils. 
Among  feveral  tribes,  their  young  men  were 
not  permitted  to  marry,  until  they  had  given 
fuch  proofs  of  their  (kill  in  hunting  as  put  it 
beyond  doubt  that  they  were  capable  of  pro- 
viding for  a  family.     Their  ingenuity  always 

'  Charlev.  Hiftoire  de  la  N.  France,  iii.  115. 
«"  Biet.  Voy.  dc  France  Equin.  357.     Dtivics'  Difcov. 
of  the  River  of  Amaz.     Purchaf.  iv.  p.  1287.  * ' 
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Book  IV.  on  the  ftretch,  and  fharpened  by  emulation, 
as  well  as  neccffity,  has  ftruck  out  many  in- 
ventions, which  greatly  facilitate  fuccefs  in 
the  chafe.  The  moft  Angular  of  thefe  is  the 
difcovery  of  a  poifon  in  which  they  dip  the 
arrows  employed  in  hunting.  The  flightefl 
wound  with  thofe  envenomed  ihafts  is  mortal. 
If  they  only  pierce  the  Ikin,  the  blood  fixes 
and  congeals  in  a  moment,  and  the  ftrongeft 
animal  falls  motionlefs  to  the  ground.  Nor 
does  this  poifon,  notwithftanding  its  violence 
and  fubtlety,  infed  the  flefh  of  the  animal 
which  it  kills.  That  may  be  eaten  with  per- 
feft  fafety,  and  retains  its  native  relifh  and 
qualities.  All  the  nations  along  the  Maragnon 
and  Orinoco  are  acquainted  with  this  compo- 
fition,  the  chief  ingredient  in  which  is  the 
juice  extracted  from  the  root  of  the  curare^ 
a  fpecies  of  withe ".  In  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, they  employ  the  juice  of  the  fnanchenille 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  it  operates  with  no 
lefs  fatal  adivity.  To  people  pofleffed  of  thofe 
fccrets,  the  bow  is  a  more  deftruftive  weapon 
than  the  muflcet,  and,  in  their  flcilful  hands, 
does  great  execution  among  the  birds  and 
beafts  which  abound  in  the  forefts  of  America. 

»  Gumilla,  ii.  i,  &c.     Condam.  208.     Recherch.  Phi- 
lo£  iL  239.    Bancroft  Nat.'Hiii.  of  Guiana,  281,  &c. 
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But  the  life  of  a  hunter  gradually  leads  man  BookIV. 
to  a  ftate  more  advanced.  The  chafe,  even  By  agtUui. 
where  prey  is  abunjdant,  and  the  dexterity  of  '"'^ 
the  hunter  much  improved,  affords  but  an 
uncertain  maintenance,  and  at  fome  feafons  i^ 
miift  be  fufpended  altogether.  If  a  favag^ 
trufts  to.  his  bow  alone  fo^  food,  he  ^nd  hi^ 
family  will  be  often  reduced  to  extreme  diftrefs*. 
Hardly  any  region  of  the  earth  furxiillies  maa 
fpontaneoufly  with  what  his  wants  require; 
In  the  mildeft  climates,  and  moft  fertile  foils, 
his  own  induftry  and  forefight  mufl  be  exerted, 
in  fome  degree,  to  fecure  a  regular  fupply  of 
food.  Their  experience  of  this  furmounts  the 
abhorrence  pf  labour  natural  to  favage  nations, 
and  compels  them  to  have  recourfe  to  culture, 
as  fubfidiary  to  hunting.  In  particular  fitua- 
tions,  fome  fmall  tribes  may  fubfifl  by  filhing, 
independent  of  any  produdtion  of  the  earth, 
raifed  by  their  own  induftry.  But  throughout 
all  America,  we  fcarcely  meet  with  any  nation 
of  hunters,  which  does  not  praftife  fome  Ipecies 

of  cultivation. 

* 

Their  agriculture,  however,  is  n»cither  ex-  The  vanout 
tenfive  nor  laborious.     As  game  and  fifh  are  /hii/cui- 
their  principal  food,  all  they  aim  at  by  culti- 

«  See  N  O  T  E  XXVIII. 

I  3  vation. 
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Book  IV,  vation,  is  to  fupply  any  occafional  defecl  of 
thefe.  In  the  fouthern  continent  of  America, 
the  natives  confined  their  induftry  to  rearing  a 
few  plants,  which,  in  a  rich  foil  and  warm 
climate,  were  eafily  trained  to  maturity.  The 
chief  of  thefe  is  Maize,  well  known  in  Europe 
by  the  name  of  Turkey  or  Indian  wheat,  a 
grain  extremely  prolific,  of  fimple  culture^ 
agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  afibrding  a  ftrong 
hearty  nourilhment.  The  fecond  is  the  Manioc, 
which  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  large  fhrub,  or 
fmall  tree,  and  produces  roots  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  parfnips.  After  carefully  fqueezing 
out  the  juice,  thefe  roots  are  grated  down  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  formed  into  thin  cakes,  called 
Cajfada  bread,  which,  though  infipid  to  the 
tafle,  proves  no  contemptible  food  p.  As  the 
juice  of  the  manioc  is  a  deadly  poifon,  fome 
authors  have  celebrated  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Americans,  in  converting  a  noxious  plant  into 
wholefome  nourifliment.  But  it  fliould  rather 
be  confidered  as  one  of  the  defperate  expe- 
dients for  procuring  fubfiftence,  to  which  ne- 
ceflity  reduces  rude  nations  j  or,  perhaps,  men 
were  led  to  the  ufe  of  it  by  a  progrefs,  ia  which 

p  Sloane  Hift.  of  Jam.  Introd.  p.  i8.  Labat.  i.  394. 
Acofta  Hift.  Ind,  Occid.  Natur.  lit.  iv.  c.  17.  Ulloa,  1. 
62.  Aublet  Mem,  fur  le  Magaioc.  Hift.  des  Plantes,  torn, 
ii.  p,  65,  &c. 

there 
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there  is  nothing  nciaryellous.  One  fpecies  of  B^ootpIV* 
j^nanioc  is  altogether  free  of  any  poifonous 
quality,  and  may  be  eaten  without  any  prepa- 
ration but  that  of  roailing  it  in  the  embers* 
This,  it  is  probable,  was  firfl:  ufecj  by  the 
Americans  as  food  -,  and  n^ceflity  having  gra- 
dually taught  them  the  art  of  feparating  its 
pernicious  juice  from  the  other  fpecies,  they 
'have  by  experience  found  it  to  be  the  moft 
prolific  as  well  as  the  moft  nourifhing  plant  of 
the  two**.  The  third  is  the  planlain,  which 
though  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  a  tree,  is  of 
fuch  quick  growth,  that  in  Ie(s  than  a  year  it 
rewards  the  induftry  of  the  cukivator,  with  its 
fruit.  This,  when  roafted,  fupplies  the  place 
of  bread,  and  is  both  palatable  and  noiirifti- 
ing '.  The  fourth  is  the  potatoe^  whofe  culture 
and  qualities  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
defcription.  The  fifth  is  pimentOy  a  fmall  tree, 
yielding  a  ftrong  aromatic  fpice.  The  Ame- 
ricj^ns,  who,  like  other  inhabitants  of  warm 
plimates,  delight  in  whatever  is  hot  and  of 
poignant  flavour,  deem  this  feafoning  a  necef- 
fary  of  life,  and  niingle  it  copioufly  with  every 
kind  of  food  they  take '. 

^  Martyr  Decad.  301.     Labat.  i.  411.     Gumilla,  iii. 
19?.   Machucha  Milk.  Indiana,  164.    See  NOTE  XXIX. 
r  See  NOTE  XXX. 
»  Cxuniilla,  iii.  171.     Acofta,  lib.  iv.  c.  20. 
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Book  IV.  Such  arc  the  various  produdlions,  which 
were  the  chief  objeft  of  culture  among  the 
hunting  tribes  on  the  continent  of  America, 
and  with  a  moderate  exertion  of  aftive  and 
provident  induftry,  thefe  might  have  yielded 
a  full  fupply  to  the  wants  of  a  numerous  people. 
But  men,  accuftomed  to  the  free  and  vagrant 
life  of  hunters,  are  incapable  of  regular  appli- 
cation to  labour  y  and  confider  agriculture  as  a 
fecondary  and  inferior  occupation.  Accord- 
ingly, the  provifion  for  fubfiftence,  arifing 
from  cultivation,  was  fo  limited  and  fcanty 
among  the  Americans,  that,  upon  any  acci- 
dental failure  of  their  ufual  fuccefs  in  hunting, 
they  were  often  reduced  to  extreme  difirefs. 

In  the  iflands,  the  mode  of  fubfifting  was 
confiderably  different.  None  of  the  large  ani- 
mals which  abound  on  the  continent  were 
known  there.  Only  four  fpecies  of  quadru- 
peds, befides  a  kind  of  fmall  dumb  dog,  exifted 
in  the  iflandis,  the  biggeft  of  which  did  not 
exceed  the  fize  of  a  rabbit".  To  hunt  fuch 
diminutive  prey,  was  an  occupation  which 
required  no  effort  either  of  aftivity  or  courage. 
The  chief  employment  of  a  hunter  in  the  ifles 
was  to  kill  birds,  which  on  the  continent  are 

■  Oviedo,  lib.  xii.  in  proem. 
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deemed  ignoble  game,  and  left  chiefly  to  the  Book IV. 
purfuit  of  boys ''.  This  want  of  animals,  as  "''  ^ 
well  as  their  peculiar  fituation,  led  the  iflanders 
to  depend  principally  upon  fifhing  for  their 
fubfiftence^.  Their  rivers,  and  the  fea  with 
which  they  arc  furroiinded,  fupplied  them  with 
this  fpecies  of  food.  At  fome  particular  fea-» 
fons,  turtle,  crabs,  and  other  fhell-filh, 
abounded  in  fuch  numbers,  that  they  could 
fupport  themfelves  witk  a  facility  in  which 
their  indolence  delighted''.  At  other  times, 
they  ate  lizards,  and  various  reptiles  of  odious 
forms*.  To  fifhing,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iflands  added  fome  degree  of  agriculture. 
Maize  ^  manioc,  and  other  plants,  were  cul- 
tivated in  the  fame  manner  as  on  the  conti- 
nent.    But  all  the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  to-  Tjieir  agn- 

I  .|  I  1-/--1  11*  culture  very 

gether  with  what  their  foil  and  climate  pro-  limited, 
duced  .  fpontaneoufly,  afforded  them  but  a 
fcanty  maintenance.  Though  their  demands 
for  food  were  very  fparing,  they  hardly  raifed 
what  was  fufEcient  for  their  own  confumption. 
If  a  few  Spaniards  fettled  in  any  diflrift,  fuch 
a  fmall  addition  of  fupernumerary  mouths  foon 

• 

*  Ribas  Hill,  de  los  Triumph,  p.  1 3.     Dc  la  Potheric, 
ii.  33.  iii.  20. 

y  Oviedo,  lib.  xiii.  c.  i.     Gomara  Hift.  Gener.  c.  28. 

*  Gomara  Hift.  Gener.  c.  9.     Labat.  ii.  221,  &c. 

«  Oviedo,  lib,  xiii.  c.  3.        *  See  NOTE  XXXI.    . 
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Book:  IV.  exhauftcd  thcir  fcamy  ftores,  and  brought  on 
^   '        a  famine^ 

Tvvocaufiri  Two  circuiTiftanccs,  common  to  all  the 
hiho^^"  favage  nations  of  America,  concurred  with 
thofe  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  not 
only  in  rendering  their  agriculture  imperfedV, 
but  in  circumfcribing  their  power  in  all  their 
operations.  They  had  no  tame  animals  j  and 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  wfeful  metals. 

The  want         In  othcF  parts  of  the  globe,   man,   in  his 
o^urncam-  ^^^^^  Q.^^^^  appears  as  lord  of  the  creation, 

giving  law  to  various  tribes  of  animals,  which 
he  has  tamed  and  reduced  to  fubjeftion.  The 
Tartar  follows  his  prey  on  the  horfe  which  he 
has  rieared ;  or  tends  his  numerous  herds,  which 
furnifh  him  both  with  food  and  clothing;  the 
Arab  has  rendered  the  camel  docile,  and  avails 
himfelf  of  its  perfevering  ftrength;  the  Lap- 
lander has  formed  the  rein-deer  to  be  fubfer- 
vient  to  his  will ;  and  even  the  people  of  Kam-n 
chatka  have  trained  their  dogs  to  labour.  This 
command  over  the  inferior  creatures  is  one  of 
the  nobleft  prerogatives  of  man,  and  among 
the  greateft  efforts  of  his  wifdom  and  power. 
Without  this,  his  dominion  is  incomplete. 
He  is  a  monarch,  who  has  no  fu^yefts ;  a 
maflcr,   without  fervants,    and  muft  perform 

every 
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every  operation  by  the  ftrength  of  his  own  arm.  Book  IV. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  all  the  rude  nations 
in  America.  Their  reafon  was  fo  little  im- 
proved, or  their  union  fo  incomplete,  that 
they  feem  not  to  have  been  confcious  of  the 
fuperiority  of  their  nature,  and  fujffered  all  the 
animal  creation  to  retain  its  liberty,  without 
eftablifhing  their  own  authority  over  any  one 
fpecies.  Moft  of  the  animals,  indeed,  which 
have  been  rendered  domeftic  in  our  continent, 
do  not  exift  in  the  New  World  j  but  thofe 
peculiar  to  it  are  neither  fo  fierce,  nor  fo  for- 
midable, as  to  have  exempted  them  from  fcr- 
yitude.  There  are  fome  animals  of  the  fame 
fpecies  in  both  continents.  But  the  rein-deer, 
which  has  been  tamed  and  broken  to  the  yoke 
in  the  one  hemifphere,  runs  wild  in  the  other. 
The  bifon  of  America  is  manifeftjy  qf  the  fame 
fpecies  with  the  horned  cattle  of  the  other 
hemifphere  \  Thefe,  even  among  the  rudeft 
nations  in  our  continent,  have  been  rendered 
domeftic ;  and  in  confequence  of  his  dominion 
over  them,  man  can  accomplifh  works  of 
labour  with  greater  facility,  and  has  made  a 
vaft  addition  to  his  means  of  fubfiftence.  The 
iphabitants  of  many  regions  in  the  New  World, 
where  the  bifon  abounds,  might  have  derived 

«  BufFon,  Artie.  Bi/on. 

the 
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BookIV.  the  fame  advantages  from  it.  It  is  not  of  a  na- 
ture fo  indocile,  but  that  it  might  have  been 
trained  to  be  as  fubfervient  to  man  as  our  cattle*^. 
But  a  favage,  in  that  uncultivated  ftate  wherein 
the  Americans  were  difcovered,  is  the  enemy 
of  the  other  animals,  not  their  fuperior.  He 
waftes  and  deftroys,  but  knows  not  how  to  mul- 
tiply or  to  govern  them «. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  moft  notable  diftindtion 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ancient  and  New 
Worlds,  and  a  high  pre-eminence  of  civilized 
men  above  fuch  as  continue  rude.  The  greateft 
operations  of  man  in  changing  and  improving 
the  face  of  nature,  as  well  as  his  moft  confider- 
able  efforts  in  cultivating  the  earth,  are  accom- 
pliftied  by  means  of  the  aid  which  he  receives 
from  the  anirrials  whom  he  has  tamed  and  cm- 
ploys  in  labour.  It  is  by  their  ftrcngth  that  he 
fubdues  the  ftubborn  foil,  and  converts  the  de> 
fert  or  marfh  into  a  fruitful  field.  But  man,  in 
his  civilized  ftate,  is  fo  accuftomed  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  domeftic  animals,  that  he  feldom 
reflefts  upon  the  vaft  benefits  which  he  derives 
from  it.    If  we  were  to  fuppofe  him  even  when 

*  Nouv.  Decouverte  par  Hennepin,  p.  192.    Kalm.  £. 

207. 

«  BufFon  Hift.  Nat.  ix.  85.     Hifl.  Philof.  ct  Polit.  des 
EtablifTem.  des  Europ.  dans  les  deux  Indes,  vl.  564. 

moft 
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moft  improved,  to  be  deprived  of  their  ufeful  JqokIV, 
Tniniftry,  his  empire  over  nature  mult  in  fomc      """"  ~~^ 
meafure  ceafe,  and  he  would  remain  a  feeble 
animal,  at  a  lofs  how  to  fubfifl,  and  incapable 
of  attempting  fuch  arduous  undertakings  as  their 
afllftance  enables  him  to  exeaite  with  eafe. 

It  is  a  doubtful  point,  whether  the  dominion  Want  of 
of  man  over  the  animal  creation,  or  his  ^Cr  metai*. 
quiring  the  ufe  of  metals,  has  contributed  moft 
to  extend  his  power.  The  aera  of  this  import- 
ant difcovery  is  unknown,  and  in  our  hemi^ 
fphere  very  remote.  It  is  only  by  tradition,  or 
by  digging  up  fome  rude  inilrumcnts  of  our 
forefathers,  that  we  learn  that  mankind  were 
originally  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  metals, 
and  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  want  of  them  by 
-employing  flints,  (hells,  bones,  and  other  hard 
fubftanccs,  for  the  fame  purpofes  which  metals 
fcrve  among  poliftied  nations.  Nature  xomr 
pletes  the  formation  of  fome  metals..  Gold, 
filver,  and  copper,  are  found  in  their  perfcft 
ftate,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  in  the  fides  of 
mountains,  or  the  channels  of  rivers.  Thefe 
were  accordingly  the  metals  firft  known,  and 
firft  applied  to  ufe.  But  iron,  the  moft  fer- 
viceable  of  all,  and  to  which  man  is  moft  in- 
debted, is  never  difcovered  in  its  perfe6t  form ; 
its  grofs  and  ftubborn  ore  muft  feel  twice  the 

force 
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BookIV.  force  of  fife,  and  go  through  two  laborious  pro* 
cefTeSj  before  it  become  fit  for  ufe.  Man  was 
long  acquainted  with  the  other  metals,  before 
he  acquired  the  art  of  fabricating  iron,  or  at- 
tained fuch  ingenuity  as  to  perfeft  an  invention, 
to  which  he  was  indebted  for  thofe  inftruments 
wherewith  he  fubdues  the  earth,  and  commands 
all  its  inhabitants.  But  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  refpedts,  the  inferiority  of  the 
Americans  was  confpicuous.  ,  All  the  favagc 
tribes,  fcattered  over  the  continent  and  iflands, 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  metals  which 
their  foil  produces  in  great  abundance,  if  we 
except  fome  trifling  quantity  of  gold,  which 
they  picked  up  in  the  torrents  that  defcended 
from  their  mountains,  and  formed  into  orna- 
ments. Their  devices  to  fupply  this  want  of 
the  ferviceable  metals,  were  extremely  rude  and 
awkward.  The  moft  fimple  operation  was  to 
them  an  undertaking  of  immenfe  difficulty  and 
labour*  To  fell  a  .tree  with  no  other  inflru- 
ments  than  hatchets  of  ftone,  was  employment 
for  a  month  ^  To  form  a  canoe  into  fhape, 
and  to  hollow  it,  confumed  years ;  and  it  fre- 
^ueqtly  began  to  rot  before  they  were  able  to 
finiih  it  ^.    Their  operations  in  agriculture  were 

'  Oumilla^  iii.  196. 

t  ^rde  Relat.  des  Caraibes^  p.  22. 

6  equally 
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equally  flow  and  defedive.  In  a  cotintry  Book IV, 
covered  with  woods  of  the  hardeft  timber,  the 
clearing  of  a  fmall  field  deftined  for  culture  re- 
quired the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe,  and  was  a 
work  of  much  time  and  great  toil.  This  was 
the  bufinefs  of  the  men,  and  their  indolence 
was  fatisfied  with  performing  it  in  a  very 
flovenly  manner.  The  labour  of  cultivation 
was  left  to  the  women,  who,  after  digging,  or 
rather  ftirring  the  field,  with  wooden  mattocks, 
and  ftakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  fowed  or  planted 
it;  but  were  more  indebted  for  the  increafe  to 
the  fertility  of  the  foil,  than  to  their  own  rude 
induftry  **. 

AoRicuiTURE,  even  when  the  ftrength  of 
man  is  feconded  by  that  of  the  animals  which 
he  has  fubjeded  to  the  yoke,  and  his  power 
augmented  by  the  ufe  of  the  various  inftruments 
with  which  the  difcovery  of  metals  has  furnilhod 
him,  is  ftill  a  work  of  great  labour  j  and  it  is 
with  the  fweat  of  his  brow  that  he  renders  the 
earth  fertile.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that 
people  deftitute  of  both  thefe  advantages  (houM 
have  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  cultivation,  that 
they  muft  be  confidered  as  depending  for  fub- 

^  Qumilla,  iii.  166,  ^c»    Lcttn  Edif.  xii.  10. 

fiftence 


'  **i 
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BookIV.  fiftcnce  on  fifhing  and  hunting,  rather  than  on 
^    '         the  fruits  of  their  own  labour. 

Political  in-       From  this  defcription  of  the  mode  of  fub- 

ititutions 

arifingfrom  fifting  aoiong  the  rude  American  tribes,  the 
form  and  genius  of  their  political  inftitutions 
piay  be  deduced,  and  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
various  circumftances  of  diftindtion  between 
them  and  more;  civilized  nations. 


I 

into  fmall 
coaimuni- 


Dividei        I .  They  were  divided  into  fmall  independent 
communities.      While    hunting   is   the   chief 
^"*  fource  of  fubfiftence,  a  vaft  extent  of  territory 

is  requifite  for  fupporting  a  fmall  number  of 
people.  In  proportion  as  men  multiply  and 
unite,  tl\e  wild  animals,  on  which  they  prey, 
.  diminilh,  or  fly  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the 
haunts  of  their  enemy.  The  increafe  of  a  fo- 
ciety  in  this  ftate  is  limited  by  its  own  nature, 
and  the  members  of  it  muft  either  difperfe,  like 
the  game  which  they  purfue,  or  fall  upon  fome 
better  method  of  procuring  food,  than  by  hunt- 
ing. Beafts  of  prey  are  by  nature  folitary  and 
unfocial,  they  go  not  forth  to  the  chafe  in 
herds,  but  delight  in  thofe  recefles  of  the  foreft 
where  they  can  roam  and  deftroy  undifturbed. 
A  nation  of  hunters  refembles  them  both  in  oc- 
cupation and  in  genius.      They  cannot  form 

into 
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5ntb  large  communities,  becaufe  it  would  be  Boo^lV. 
impoflible  to  find  fubfiftence,  and  they  muft 
drive  to  a  diftance  every  rival  who  may  en- 
croach on  thole  domains*  which  they  confider 
as  their  own.  This  was  the  ftate  of*  all  the 
American  tribes,  the  numbers  in  each  were 
fmall,  though  fcattcred  over  vaft  countries; 
they  were  far  removed  from  one  another,  and 
engaged  in  perpetual  hoftilities  or  rivalfliip^ 
In  America,  the  word  nation  is  not  of  the  fame 
import  as  in  other  pairs  of  the  globe.  It  is  ap- 
. plied  to  fmall  focieties,  not  exceeding,  perhaps, 
two  or  three  hundred  perfons,  but  occupying 
provinces  larger  than  fome  kingdoms  in  Eu- 
rope, The  country  of  Guiana,  thougji  of 
larger  extent  than  the  kingdom  of  France,  and- 
divided  among  a  great  ilumber  of  nations,  did 
not  contain  above  twenty-five  thoufand  inha- 
bitants ^  In  the  provinces  which  border  on  the 
Orinoco,  one  may  travel  feveral  hundred  mil^s 
in  different  directions,  without  finding  a  fingle 
hut,  or  obferving  the  footfteps  of  a  human 
creature'.  In  North- America,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  more  rigorous,  and  the  fqil  lefs  fertile, 
the   defolation  is   ftill   greater.     There^   vaft 

^  Lozano,  Defcrip.  del  Gran  Chaco,  59.  62.    ^'ernan* 
dez,  Relac.  Hift.de  los  Chiquit.  162, 
*  Voyages  de  Marchais,  iv.  353. 
'  Guznilla,  il.  10 1. 

Vol.  II.  K  journeys 
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BoocIV.  journeys  of  fome  hundred  leagues  have  been 
'  made  through  uninhabited  plains  and  forcfts". 
As  long  as  hunting  continues  to  be  the  chief 
employnnertt  of  man  .to  which  he  truflrs  for  fub- 
(iftence,  he  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  occupied 
the  earth  "• 

Unac-  j2*  Natiojjs  which  dcpcnd  upon  hunting  arc 

with  the      ftrangers  to  the  idea  of  property*    As  the  ani^- 
f^,  ^^  mals  on  which  the  hunter  feeds  are  not  bred 

•  Under  his  infpeftion,  nor  nourifhcd  by  his  care, 
he  can  claim  no  right  to  them,  while  they  ruA 
wild  in  the  foreft.     Where  game  is  fo  plentiful 

'  that  it  may  be  catched  with  little  trouble,  men 
never  dream  of  appropriating  what  is  of  fmall 
value,  or  of  eafy  acquifition.  Where  it  is  fo 
rare,  that  the  labour  or  danger  of  the  chafe  re- 

*  quires  the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe,  or  village, 
/       '  what  is  killed  is  a  common  ftock,  belonging 

equally  to  all,  who,  by  their  fkill  or  their  cou- 
rage, have  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  ex- 
curfion.  The  foreft,  or  hunting-grounds,  are 
deemed  the  property  of  the  tribe,  from  which  it 
has  a  title  to  exclude  every  rival  nation.    But 

"  M.  Fabry,  quoted  by  Buffbn,  iii.  488.    Lafitau,  ii. 
179.     Bofta,  Travels  through  Louifiana^   i.  iii.      See 

NOTE  xxxn. 

f  See  NOTE  XXXUL 

no 
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no  individual  arrogates  a  right  to  any  diftrid  of  P^^"^^^; 
thefe,  in  preference  to  his  fellow-citizens.  They 
belong  alike  to  all  i  and  thither^  as  to  a  general 
and  undivided  ftore,  all  repair  in  queft  of 
fuftenance*  The  fame  principles  by  which  they 
regulate  their  chief  occupation,  extend  to  that 
which  is  fubordinate.    Even  agriculture  has  not 

•  introduced  among  them  a  complete  idea  of  pro- 
perty. As  the  men  hunt,  the  women  labour 
together,  and  after  they  have  fhared  the  toils  of 
the  feed-time,  they  enjoy  the  harveft  in  com- 
mon ^.    Among  fome  tribes,  the  increafe  of 

;  their  cultivated  lands  is  depofited  in  a  public 

'  granary,  and  divided  among  them,  at  dated 
times,  according  to  their  wants  p.  Among 
others,  though  they  lay  up  feparatc  ftores,  they 
do  not  acquire  fuch  an  exclufive  right  of  pro- 
perty, that  they  can  enjoy  fuperfluity,  while 
thofe  around  them  fufFer  want^,     Thu^  the 

.  diftinftions  arifing  from  the  inequality  of  pof- 
feflions  are  unknown.  The  terms  rich  or  poor 
enter  not  into  their  language,  and  being  (ban- 
gers to  property,  they  are  unacquainted  with 
what  is  the  great  obje£):  of  laws  and  policy,  as 

^  Dr.  Fergufon's  Eflay,  125, 

P  Gamilla,  i.  265.     Brickell,  Hilt  of  N.  Carol.  327. 
Sec  NOTE  XXXIV. 

4  Peaysy  Hid.  Natur.  ii.  392,  393, 

K  a  well 
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Book  IV.  well  as  the  chief  motive  which  induced  mankind 
to  eftablifli  the  various  arrangements  of  regular 
government  \ 

High  fenfe  3.  People  in  thls  ftate  retain  a  high  fenfe  of 
5.n/?n"dsl^  equality  and  independence.  Wherever  the  idea 
pcndencc.  ^^  property  is  not  eftablifhed,  there  can  be  no 
diftinftion  among  men,  but  what  arifes  from 
perfonal  qualities.  Thefe  can  be  confpicuous 
only  on  fuch  occafions  as  call  them  forth  into 
exertion.  In  times  of  danger,  or  in  affairs  of 
intricacy,  the  wifdom  and  experience  of  age  are 
confulted,  and  prefcribe  the  meafures  which 
ought  to  be  purfued.  When  a  tribe  of  favages 
takes  the  field  againft  the  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try, the  warrior  of  moft  approved  courage  leads 
the  youth  to  the  combat  ^  If  they  go  forth  in 
a  body  to  the  chafe,  the  moft  expert  and  adven- 
turous hunter  is  foremoft,  and  direfts  their 
motions.  But  during  feafons  of  tranquillity 
and  inadlion,  when  there  is  no  occafion  to  dif- 
play  thofe  talents,  all  pre-eminence  ceafes.  Every 
circumftance  indicates,  that  all  the  members  of 
the  .  community  are  on  a  level.  They  are 
clothed  in  the  fame  fimple  garb.    They  feed  on 

.   '  P.  Martyr,  Decad.  p,  49.    Veneg,  Hifl.  of  Californ, 
1.  66.     Lery,  Navig.  in  Brafil,  c.  17* 

»  Acofla,  Hift.  lib.  vi.  c.  19.     Stadlus,  Hift.  Braiil,  lib. 
ii.  c.  13,    De  Bry.  iii.  p.  no.     Biet.  361. 

the 
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the  fame  plain  fare.    Their  houfes  and  furniture  Book  IV.' 
are  exactly  fimilar.     No  diftinftion  can  arifc      ^' 
from  the  inequality  of  poff^flions.     Whatever 
forms  dependence  on  one  part,  or  conftitutes 
fuperiority  on  the  other,  is  unknown.     All  are 
freemen,   all  feel  themfelves  to  be  luch,   a;ld* 
aflert  with  firmnefs  the  rights  which  belong  to 
that  condition  \     This  fentiment  of  independ- 
ence is  imprinted  fo  deeply  in  their  nature, 
that  no  change  of  condition  can  eradicate  it  and 
bend  their  minds  to  fervitude.     Accuftomed  to 
be  abfolute  mafters  of  tlieir  own  conduct,  they 
difdain  to  execute  the  orders  of  another,  and, 
having  never  known  cdntroul,  will  not  fubmit 
to  correftioh  ".•    Many  of  the  Americans,  when 
they  found  tbaf  they  were  treated  as  flaves-  by 
the  Spaniards,  died  of  griefs    many  deftroyed  . 
themfelves  in  defpair  ^ 

4.  Among  people  in  this  ftate,  government  senfeof 
can  aflume  little  authority,  and  the  fcnfe  of  cir  ton 'imp«. 
vil  fubordination  muft  remain  very  imperfect.  ^*^' 
While  the  idea  of  property  is  unknown,  or  in- 
completely conceived;  while  the.  fpontaoeous 

*  Labat.  vi.  124.     Brickell,  Hift.  of  Carol.  310. 
«  See  NOTE  XXXV.     • 

*  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c  6.  p.  97.  Vega,  Conquift.  de  la 
Florida,  i.  30.  ii.  416.  Labat.  ii.  138.  Benzo  Hifl. 
Nov.  Orb.  lib.  iv.  c.  25. 

K  3  produftions 
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produ&iocs  of  the  cirth,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of 
lacutbr,  irc  cenfidcrrd  as  belonging  to  the 
puSIc  ilock.  cHere  can  fa^rdly  be  any  fuch  fub- 
•<ct  Of'  drSrrrriCe  or  ciicufEon  among  the  mem- 
ber? oc  the  finte  community,  as  will  require 
dc  hinvi  of  authority  to  interpofe  in  order  to 
Afrc:^  !?•  Where  the  right  of  fcparate  and  ex- 
duii^"^  poiTelT^OQ  is  not  introduced,  the  great 
c^fec:  ct  Iiw  .t-d  iurilUidion  does  not  exift, 
\Vher.  Ciil^i^ato  the  field,  either  in  their  own 
def;:r..^,  or  to  ir.vJKle  the  territories  of  their 
enertuw.  when  engaged  in  the  toil  and  dangers 
ox"  the  chdie,  the  members  of  a  tribe  perceive 
thi:  they  art  port  of  a  political  body.  They 
arc  coracious  of  their  own  connection  with  the 
companions  in  conjundion  with  whom  they  z£t  -, 
and  ihey  follow  and  reverence  fuch  as  excel  in 
conduct  and  valour.  But,  during  the  intervals 
between  fuch  common  efforts,  they  are  fcarcelv 
conlcious  of  the  ties  of  political  union  '.  No 
vidhle  form  of  government  is  eftablifhed.  The 
names  of  wu^jfrju  and  fatjeS  are  not  in  ufe. 
Evtr>*  one  feems  to  enjoy  his  natural  independ- 
ence almoft  entire.  If  a  fcheme  of  public 
utility  be  propofed,  the  members  of  the  com- 
munitv  are  left  at  libertv  to  chufe  whether  thcv 

*  Lc«ttO«   Deftr.  del  Graa  Cliaco,   93.     Melendez 
l^fbiw  Veidadncs,  ii.  sy    See  N  OTE  XXX^'I. 
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will  aflift  or  not  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  Boaic^V, 
No  ftatute  impofes  any  fervice  as  a  duty,  no 
compuifory  laws  oblige  them  to  perform  it. 
All  their  refolutions  ^re  voluntary,  and  flow 
from  the  impulfe  of  their  own  minds  *•  The 
firft  ftep  towards  cftablifliing  a  public  jurif- 
didion  has  not  been  taken  in  thofe  rude  focie- 
ties.  The  right  of  revenge  is  left  in  private 
hands  ■ :  If  violence  is  committed,  or  blood  is 
Ihcd,  the  community  does  not  aflTuioe  the  power 
l^ither  of  inflifting  or  of  moderating  the  punifh- 
ment.  It  belongs  to  the  family  and  friends  of 
the  perfon  injured  or  flain  to  avenge  the  wrqtng, 
or  to  accept  of  the  reparation  offered  by  the  ag- 
greflbr.  If  the  elders  interpofe,  it  i§  to  advife, 
not  to  deci4e,  and  it  is  feldom  their  cpuiafels 
are  liftened  to ;  for  as  it  is  deemed  pufiUani- 
mous  to  fuffer  an  oflfender  to  efcape  with  impu- 
nity, refentment  is  implacable  and  everlafting  **♦. 
The  objedt  of  government  among  favages  is 
rather  foreign  than  domeftic.  They  do  not 
aim  at  maintaining  interior  order  and  police  by 
public  regulations,  or  the  exertions  of  any  per- 
manent authority,  but  labour  to  preferve  fuch 
union  among  the  members  of  their  tribe,  that 

*  Charlev.  Hift.  Nov.  France,  iii.  ^66.  ?63.     - 

*  Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib,  iv.  c.  8.  ^  .  .    . 
^  Charlev.  Hift,  N,  France,   Jii.  271,  2j^.   'taf t.  !•  • 

486.    CaHani  IJift,  de  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada^  226. 

K  4  they 
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Book  IV.  they  may  watch  the  motions  of  their  enemies, 
and  a6t  againft  them  with  concert  ancj  vigour, 

Towhikt  ^  SucHT  wa^  the  form  of  political  order  -efta- 
SIfcnpiion*  blifhed  among  the  greater  part  of  the  Ameri- 
*^**^^  can  nations.  In  this  ftate  were  almoft  all  the 
tribes,  Ipread  over  the  vaft  provinces  extending 
eaftward  of  the  Mifliflippi,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Laurence  to  the  confines  of  Florida.  In 
a  fimilar  condition  were  the  people  of  Brafil, 
the  inhabitants  of  Chili,  and  feveral  tribes  in 
Paraguay  and  Guiana,  and  in  the  countries 
which  ftretch  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to 
the  peninfula  of  Yucatan.  Among  fuch  an  in- 
finite number  of  petty  aflbciations,  there  may 
be  peculiarities  which  conftitute  a  diftinftion, 
and  mark  the  various  degrees  of  their  civiliza- 
tion and  improvement.  But  an  attempt  to 
trace  and  enumerate  thefe  would  be  vain,  as 
thfey  have  not  been  obferved  by  perfons,  capable 
of  difcerning  the  minute  and  delicate  circum- 
Itances,  which  ferve  to  difcriminate  nations  re- 
fembling  one  another  in  their  general  charafter 
and  features..  The  defcription  which  I  have 
given  will  apply,  with  little  variation,  to  the 
policy  of  every  people  in  America,  which  has 
^dded  fonie  degree  of  agriculture  to  fifhing  and 

a  Rude 
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Rude  and  imperfeft  as  thofe  inftitutlons  may  Book  IV. 
appear,  feveral  tribes  were  not  fo  far  advanced 
in  their  political  progrefs.     Among  all  thoic 
petty  nations  which  trufted  for  fubfiftence  en- 
tirely to  fifhing  and  hunting  without  any  fpecies* 
of  cultivation,  the  ufiion  was  fo  incomplete,  and 
their  fcn(c  of  mutual  dependence  fo  feeble,  that 
hardly  any  appearance  of  government  or  order 
ca.n  be  difcerned  in  their  proceedings.     Their 
wants  are  few,  their  objefl-s  of  purfuit  fimple, 
they  form  into  feparate  tribes,  and  aft  together, 
from  inftinft,    habit,    or  conveniency,    rather 
than  from  any  formal  concert  and  aflbciatfcn.. 
To  this  clafs  belong  the  Californians,  feveral  of  . 
the  fmall  nations  in  the  extenlive  country  of 
Paraguay,  fome  of  the  people  on  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco,  and  on  the  river  St,  Magdalene^ 
in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada  ^ 

But  though  among  thefe  laft-mentioned  s.meirre^ 
tribes  there  was  hardly  ?iny  fhadow  of  regular  pcArlnces. 
government,  and  even  among  thofe  which  I  firft 
defcribed,  its  authority  is  flender  and  confined 
within  narrow  bounds,  there  were  fome  places 
in  America  where  it  was  carried  far  beyond  the 
degree  which  feems  natural  to  rude  nations.   la 

^  Venegas,  i.  68.  Lettr.  Ecif.  ii.  176.  Tccho  HiH. 
of  Parag,  Churchill,  vi.  78.  Hill.  Gen.  des  Voyage^, 
?fiv.  74. 

furveying 
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Book  IV.  fnrvcymg  the  political  operations  of  man,  either 
'  in  his  favage  or  civilized  ftatc,  we  difcover  fin- 
giiiar  and  eccentric  inilitutions>  which  ftart  as 
it  v/cre  from  their  (lacion,  and  fly  off  fo  wide 
that  v/e  labour  in  vain  to  bring  them  within 
the  general  laws  of  any  fyftcm,  or  to  account 
for  them  by  thofc  principles  which  influence 
other  comm\inities  in  a  fimilar  fituation.  Some 
inllanccs  of  this  occur  among  thofe  people  of 
America,  whom  I  have  included  under  the 
common  denomination  of  favage.  Thefe  are 
fo  curious  and  important  that  I  (hall  defcribe 
them,  and  attempt  to  explain  their  origin. 

p*fth»Ur\f  In  the  New  World,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
theTJlntr  o(  thc  globc,  cold  or  temperate  countries  ap- 
pear to  be  thc  favourite  feat  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. There  the  mind,  like  the  body, 
is  firm  and  vigorous.  Confcious  of  their  own 
dignity,  and  capable  of  the  greatefl:  efibrts  in 
allcrting  it,  men  afpire  to  independence,  and 
ilicir  ftubborn  fpirits  floop  with  reluflance  to 
thc  yoke  of  fcrvitude.  In  warmer  climates,  by 
whofe  influence  the  whole  frame  is  fo  much 
enervated,  that  prefent  pleafure  is  thc  fupreme 
felicity,  and  mere  repofc  is  enjoyment,  men  ac- 
quicfce,  almoft  without  a  ftruggle,  in  thc  do- 
minion of  a  fupcrior.  Accordingly,  if  we  pro- 
ceed from  north  to  fouth  along  thc  continent  of 

America, 


fcj^iuni. 
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America,  we  fliall  find  the  power  of  thofe  vefted  Book  IV. 
with  authority  gradually  increafing,    and  the  ''  ~^^— ' 
fpirit  of  the  people  becoming  more  tame  and 
paflive.     In  Florida,  the  authority  of  the  faV 
cheras,  caziques,  or  chiefs,  was  not  only  per- 
manent,   but  hereditary.     They  were  diftin.- 
guifhed  by  peculiar  ornaments,  they  enjoyed 
prerogatives  of  various  kinds,  and  were  treated 
by  their  fubjefts  with  that  reverence,    which 
people  accuftomed  to  fubjeftion,    pay  to   a 
matter  %     Among  the  Natchez,    a  powerful  Among  the 
tribe  now  extinft,    formerly  fituated  on  the.  ^*'^****' 
banks  of  the  Mifliffippi,  a  difference  of  rank 
took  place,  with  which  the  northern  tribes  were, 
altogether  unacquainted.     Some  families  were 
reputed  noble,  and  enjoyed  hereditary  dignity. 
The  body  of  the  people  was  confidercd  as  vile, 
and  formed  only  for  fubjeftion.     This  diftinc^ 
tion  was  marked  by  appellations  which  inti- 
mated the  high  elevation  of  the  one  ftate,  and 
the  ignominious  depreflion  of  the  other.     The 
formtr  vftrc  czWcd  Refpeffaile  i  the  latter,   the 
Stinkards.     The  great  Chief,  in  whom  the  fu- 
preme  authority  was  vefted,  is  reputed  tp  be  a 
being  of  fuperior  nature,  the  brother  of  the 

^  Cardenas  y  Cano  Enfayo  Chronol.  a  la  Hift.  de  Flo- 
rida, p,  46.     Le  Moyne  de  Morgtfes  Icones  Florida?.  Ap.  . 
de  Bry.  p.  1,4,  &c,     Charlev.  Hifl.  N.  France,  iii.  467, 

Sun^ 
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Book IV.  Sun,  the  folc  objeft  of  their  worihip.  They 
approach  him  with  religious  veneration,  and 
honour  him  as  the  reprefcntative  of  their  deity. 
His  will  is  a  law,  to  which  all  fubmit  with  im- 
plicit obedience.  The  lives  of  his  fubjefts  are 
fo  abfolutely  at  his  difpofal,  that  if  any  one  has 
incurred  his  difpleafure,  the  ofFender  comes 
with  profound  humility  and  offers  him  his  head. 
Nor  does  the  dominion  of  the  Chiefs  end  with 
their  lives;  their  principal  officers,  their  fa- 
vourite wives,  together  with  many  domeftics 
of  inferior  rank,  are  facrificed  at  their  tombs, 
that  they  may  be  attended  in  the  next  world  by 
the  fame  perfons  who  ferVed  them  in  this;  and 
fuch  is  the  reverence  in  which  they  are  held, 
that  thofe  viftims  welcome  death  with  exulta- 
tion, deeming  it  a  recompcnce  of  their  fidelity 
and  a  mark  of  diftin£tion,  to  be  felefted  to  ac-* 
company  their  deceafed  matter *••  Thus  a  per- 
fcft  defpotifm,  with  its  full  train  of  fuperftition, 
arrogance^  and  cruelty,  is  eftablilhed  among 
the  Natchez,  and  by  a  fingular  fatality,  that 
people  has  tatted  of  the  wortt  calamities  incident 
to  poliflied  nations,  though  they  themfelves  are 
not  far  advanced  beyond  the  tribes  around  thenn, 
in  civility  and  improvement.     In  Hifpaniola, 

*  Dumont  Memoir.  Hill,  fur  Louifiane,  i.  175.  Charlev. 
HiA.  N.  France^  iii.  4191  Scq.  Lettr.  Edif.  20.  106. 
III. 

Cuba^ 
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Cuba,  and  the  larger  ifliinds,  their  caziques  BookIV^ 
or  chiefs  poffeffed  extenfive  power.  The  dig-  I„  7hl  ^ 
nity  was  tranfmitted  by  hereditary  right  from  *^*"**'* 
father  to  fon.  Its  honours  and  prerogatives 
were  confiderable.  Their  fubjefts  paid  great 
refpeft  to  the  caziques,  and  executed  their 
orders  without  hcfitation  or  referve*.  They 
were  diftinguifhed  by  peculiar  ornanments,  and 
in  order  to  preferve  or  augment  the  veneration 
of  the  people,  they  had  the  addrefs  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  fuperftition  to  uphold  their  autho* 
rity.  They  delivered  their  mandates  as  the 
oracles  of  heaven,  and  pretended  to  poflefs  the 
power  of  regulating  the  feafons,  and  of  dif- 
penfing  rain  or  funfhine,  according  as  their 
fubjecls  ftood  in  need  of  them. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  continent,  the  power  of  in  Bogota, 
the  caziques  feems  to  have  been  as  extenfive 
as  in  the  ifles.  In  Bogota,  which  is  now  a 
province  of  the  new  kingdom:  of  Granada, 
there  was  fettled  a  nation,  more  confiderable 
in.  number  and  more  improved  in  the  various 
arts  X  of  life,  than  any,  in  America .  except  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians. :  The  people  of  Bo* 
gota  fubfifted   chiefly   by  j^griculturc.      The 

'  *  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  i^  c.  16.  lib^  lii^i.Oj  44,  p.  ^8. 
Life  of  Columb.  ch.  12.  *  . 

idea 
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B.^okIV  idor.  of  property  was  introduced  among  them, 
and  itf  !  ights  Iccurcd  by  laws,  handed  down 
bv  riAuition,  and  obi'erved  with  great  ca^c^ 
They  lived  in  large  towns.  They  were  clothed 
in  a  decent  mai^ner,  and  their  houfes  may  be 
termed  commodious,  when  cornr'^^red  with 
thofe  of  the  fmall  tribes  arouiiJ  them.  The 
cflfe<5ts  of  this  uncoiiiaion  civilization  were  con- 
ipicuous^  Government  had  aflumed  a  regular 
form.  A  jurifdiclion  was  eftablilhed,  which 
took  cognizance  of  different  crimes,  and  pu- 
nifhed  them  with  rigour.  A  diftin£don  of 
ranks  was  known;  their  chief,  to  whom  the 
Spaniards  gave  the  title  of  monarch,  and  who 
merited  that  name  on  account  of  his  fplendor 
as  well  as  power,  reigned  with  ablblute  autho- 
ritv.  He  was  attended  bv  officers  of  various 
conditions ;  he  never  appeared  in  public  with« 
out  a  numerous  retinue ;  he  was  carried  in  a 
fort  of  palanquin  with  much  pomp,  and  har« 
bingcrs  went  before  him  to  fweep  the  road 
and  ftrcw  it  with  flowers.  This  uncommon 
pomp  was  fupported  by  preiencs  or  taxes  re- 
ceived from  his  fubjeds^  to  whom  their  prince 
«as  fuch  an  olgcA  of  veneration,  that  none  of 
tbcm  pitfiimed  to  look  him  dirrdly  ia  the 

'  PMnkka  at.  de  lai  Ccaqril^  d^  N.  Rtrao  de 
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face,  or  ever  approached  him  but  with  an  Book  IV. 
averted  countenance  **  There  were  other  tribes 
on  the  Tame  continent,  among  which,  though 
far  lefs  advanced  than  the  people  of  Bogota  in 
their  progrefs  towards  refinement,  the  freedom 
and  independence,  natural  to  man  in  his  favage 
ftate,  was  much  abridged,  atid  their  caziques 
had  affumfd  extenfive  authority. 

It  is  not  cafy  to  point  out   the  circum-  caor^of 
ftances,  or  to  difcover  the  caufes  which  con-  u  ap^Jc'lT* 
tributed  to  introduce  and  eftablifli  among  each  *"*^'* 
of  thofe  people  a  form  of  government  fo  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  tribes  around  them, 
and  fo  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  rude  nations. 
If  the  perfons  who  had  an  opportunity  of  ob* 
fcrving  them  in  their  original  ftate,   had  been 
more  attentive  and  more  difcerning,  wc  might 
have  received   information   from    their  con- 
querors fufficient  to  guide  us  in  this  inquiry. 
If  the  tranfadtions  of  people,    unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  letters,  were  not  involved  in 
impenetrable  obfcurity,  we  might  have  derived 
fomc  information  from  this,  domeftic  fourcc* 
But  as  nothing  fatisfa£lory  can  be  gathered, 
either  from  the  accounts  of  the  Spaniards,  or 
from  their  own  traditions,  we  muft  have  re- 

«  Herrera,  dec  6.  lib,  i.  c.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  56.    Pic4rahi$*, 
c,  5.  p.  25,  Sec.    Gomara  Hift,  <u  73, 

I  .  courfe 
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Book  IV.  courfe  to  conjedures,  in  order  to  explain  the 
irregular  appearances  in  the  political  ftate  of 
the  people  whom  I  have  mentioned*     As  all 
thofc  tribes  which  had  loft  their  native  liberty 
and  independence  were  fcated  in  the  Torrid 
.  Zone,  or  in  countries  approaching  to  it,  the 
climate  may  be  luppol'ed  to  have  had  fome 
influence  in  forming  their  minds  to  that  fervi- 
tude,  which  feems  to  be  the  deftiny  of  man  in 
thofe  regions  of  the  globe.     But  though  the 
influence  of  climate,  more  powerful  than  that 
of  any  other  natural  caufe,  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked ^   that  alone  cannot  be  admitted  as  a 
folution  of  the  point  in  queftion.     The  opera- 
tions of  men  are  fo  complex,   that  we  muft 
not  attribute  the  form  which  they  aflumc,  to 
the  force  of  a  fingle  principle  or  caufe.     Al- 
though defpotifm  be  confined  in  America  to 
the  Torrid  Zone,   and  to  the  warm  regions 
bordering  upon  it,    I  have  already  obferved 
that  thefe  countries  contain  various  tribes,  fome 
of  which  poflTefs  an  high  degree  of  freedom, 
and  others  are  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  reftraints  of  government.     The  indolence 
and  timidity  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
'  iflands,  rendered  them  fo  incapable  of  the  fen- 
tinaents   or  efforts  neceffary  for  maintaining 
independence,    that   there  .is  no  occafion   to 
ftafch  for  any  other  caufe  of  their  tame  fub- 

miflion 
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TOiffion  to  the  will  of  a  fuperior.     The  fub-  Book  IV* 
jeftion  of  the  Natchez,  and  of  the  people  of 
Bogota,  feems  to  have  been  the  confequence 
of  a  difference  in  their  ftate  from  that  of  the 
other  Americans.     They  were  fettled  nations, 
refiding  conftantly  in  one  place.     Hunting  was 
not  the  chief- occupation  of  the  former,  and 
the  latter  feem  hardly  to  have  trufted  to  it  for 
any  part  of  their  fubfiftence.     Both  had  made 
fuch  progrefs  in  agriculture  and  arts,  that  the 
idea  of  property  was  introduced  in  fome  degree 
in  the  one  community,  and  fully  eftablilhed 
in  the  other.     Among  people  in   this  ftate, 
avarice  and  ambition  have  acquired  objefts, 
and  have  begun  to  exert  their  po>yeri  views 
of  intereft  allure  the  felfilh ;  the  dcfire  of  pre- 
eminence excites  the  enterprifingj  dominion 
is  courfed  by  both  i  and  palTions  unknown  to 
man  in  his  favage  ftate  prompt  the  intereft^d 
and  ambitious  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of 
their   fellow-citizens.      Motives,    with  which 
xude  nations  are  equally  unacquainted,  induce 
the  people  to  fubmit  tamely  to  the  ufurped 
.  authority  of  their  fuperiors.     But  even  among 
nations  in  this  ftate,  the  fpirit  of  fubjefts  could 
not  have  been  rendered  fo  obfcquious,  or  the 
power  of  rulers  fo  unbounded,    without  the 
intervention  of  fuperftition.     By  its  fatal  in- 
fiuencq,   the  human  mind,   in  every  ftage  of 
Vol.  II.  L  its 
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Book IV.  its  progrcfs,  is  dcpreflrd,  and  its  native  vigour 
and  independence  fubducd.  Whoever  can 
acquire  the  dircftion  of  this  foraiidable  engine, 
is  fccure  of  dominion  over  his  fpecies.  Un- 
fortunately for  tlic  people  whofc  inftitutions 
are  the  fubjed:  of  inquiry,  this  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  their  chiefs.  The  caziques  of  the 
ifles  could  put  what  refponfes  they  pleafed  into 
the  mouths  of  their  Cemis  or  gods  j  and  it  was 
by  their  interpofition,  and  in  their  name,  that 
they  impofed  any  tribute  or  burden  on  their 
people  **.  The  great  chief  of  the  Natchez  was 
the  principal  minifter  as  well  as  the  reprefen- 
tative  of  the  Sun,  their  deity.  The  refpeft 
which  the  people  of\  Bogota  paid  to  their  mo- 
narchs,  was  infpired  by  religion,  and  the  heir 
apparent  of  the  kingdom  was  educated  in  the 
ionermofl:  recefs  of  their  principal  temple, 
under  fuch  auftere  difcijdine,  and  with  fuch 
peculiar  rites,  as  tended  to  fill  his  fubjefts  with 
high  fentiments  concerning  the  fandtity  of  his 
charafter,  and  the  dignity  of  his  ftation  *.  Thus 
fuperftition,  which,  in  the  rudeft  period  of 
fociety,  is  either  altogether  unknown,  or  waftes 
its  force  in  childifli  unmeaning  praAices,  had 
acquired  fuch  an  afcendant  over  thofe  people 
of  America,  who  had  made  fome  little  pro- 

*  Hcnera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.        ^  Piedrahita,  p.  27. 

grefs 
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grcfs  towards  refinement,  that  it  became  the  Book  IV. 
chief  inftrument  of  bending  their  minds  to  an 
untimely  fervitude>  and  fubjeded  them,  in  the 
beginning  of  their  political  career,  to  a  de- 
fpotifm  hardly  lefs  rigorous,  than  that  which 
awaits  nations  in  the  laft  ftage  of  their  corrup-^ 
tion  and  decline. 


V.  After  examining  the  political  inftitu-  Tbeirart 
tions  of  the  rude  nations  in  America,  the  next 
objeft  of  attention  is  their  art  of  war,  or  ,their 
provifion  for  public  fecurity  and  defence.  The 
fmall  tribes  difpcrfed  over  America  are  not 
only  independent  and  unconnected,  but  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  hoftilities  with  one  ano-^ 
ther*".  Though  moftly  ftrapgers  to  the  idea 
of  feparate  property  vefted  in  any  individual, 
the  rudeft  of  the  American  nations  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  rights  of  each  community 
to  its  own  domains.  This  right  they  hold  to 
be  perfeft  and  exclufive,  entitling  the  pofleflbr 
to  oppofe  the  encroachment  of  neighbouring 
tribes.  As  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to 
prevent  them  from  deftroying  or  difturbing 
the  game  in  their  hunting  grounds,  they  guard 
this  national  property  with  a  jealous  attention. 
But  as  their  territories  are  extenfive,  and  the 

^  Ribas  Hift.  dfi  l<w  Triump.  p.  9. 

L  2  boundaries 
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Book  IV.  boundaries  of  them  not  cxi6tly  afcertained^ 
innumerable  fubjecls  of  difpute  arife,  which 
fcldom  terminate  without  bloodfhed.  Even 
in  this  fimple  and  primitive  ftatc  of  fociety, 
intereft  is  a  fource  of  difcord,  and  often  prompts 
favage  tribes  to  take  arms,  in  order  to  repel 
or  puniih  fuch  as  encroach  on  the  forefts  or 
plains,  to  which  they  truft  for  fubfiftence. 


Theif  mo-        But  intereft  is  not  either  the  moft  frequent 
gaging  ia      or  the  moft  powerful  motive  of  the  inceflant 


war. 


hoftilities  among  rude  nations.  Thefe  muft 
be  imputed  to  the  paflion  of  revenge,  which 
rages  with  fuch  violence  in  the  breaft  of  favages, 
that  eagernefs  to  gratify  it  may  be  confidered  as 
the  diftinguiftiing  charafteriftic  of  men  in  their 
uncivilized  ftate.  Circumftanccs  of  powerful 
influence,  both  in  the  interior  government  of 
rude  tribes,  and  in  their  external  operations 
againft  foreign  enemies,  concur  in  cherifhing 
and  adding  ftrength  to  a  paffion  fatal  to  the 
general  tranquillity.  When  the  right  of  re- 
drefling  his  own  .wrongs  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
every  individual,  injuries  are  felt  with  exqui- 
fite  fenfibility,  and  vengeance  exercifed  with 
lanrelenting  rancour.  No  time  can  obliterate 
the  memory  of  an  oiFence,  and  it  is  feldom 
that  it  can  be  expiated  but  by  the  blood  of  the 
offender.     In  carrying  on  their  public  wars, 

favage 
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lavage  nations  are  influenced  by  the  fame  ideas.  Book  IV. 
and  animated  with  the  fame  fpirit,  as  in  pro-  From'the^^ 
fecuting  private  vengeance.     In  fmall  commu-  ''p»"^°^ 

,  ,         ^  ^  .  ,  ,  vengeance. 

nities,  every  man  is  touched  with  the  injury 
or  affront  offered  to  the  body  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  as  if  it  were  a  perfonal  attack  upon 
his  own  honour  or  fafety.  The  defire  of  re- 
venge is  communicated  from  breaft  to  breaft, 
and  foon  kindles  into  rage.  As  feeble  focieties 
can  take  the  field  only  in  fmall  parties,  each 
warrior  is  confcious  of  the  importance  of  his 
own  arm,  and  feels  that  to  it  is  committed  a 
confiderable  portion  of  the  public  yengeance. 
War,  which  between  cxtenfive  kingdoms  is 
carried  on  with  little  animofity^  is  profecuted 
by  fmall  tribes  with  all  the  rancour  of  a  private 
quarrel.  The  refentment  of  nations  is  as  im- 
placable as  that  of  individuals.  It  may  be  Hence  the 
diffcmbled  or  fuppreffed,  but  is  never  extin-  thc*!"war8, 
guifhedi  and  often,  when  Icaft  cxpeded  or 
dreaded,  it  burfts  out  with  redoubled  fury  \ 
When  poliihed  nations  have  obtained  the  glory 
of  viftory,  or  have  acquired  an  addition  of 
territory,  they  may  terminate  a  war  with 
honour.     But  favages  are   not  fatisfied  unql 

'  Boucher  Hill.  Nat.  de  N.  France,  p.  93,  Charlev. 
Hift.  de  N.  France,  iii.  215,  251.  Lery  ap  de  Bry,  iii. 
204.  Creux.  Hift.  Canad.  p.  72.  Lozano  Defer,  del 
Gran  Chaco,  95.     Hennep.  Moeurs  des  Sauv.  40. 

L  3  they 
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Book  IV.  thcy  extirpate  the  community,  which  is  the 
obje6l  of  their  rage.  They  fight  not  to  con- 
quer, but  to  deftroy.  If  they  engage  in  hofti- 
lities,  it  is  with  a  refolution  never  to  fee  the 
face  of  the  enemy  in  peace,  but  to  profecute 
the  quarrel  with  immortal  enmity ".  The 
defire  of  vengeance  is  the  firft,  and  almoft  the 
only  principle,  which  a  favage  inftils  into  the 
minds  of  his  children ".  This  gfowi  up  with 
him  as  he  advances  in  life  5  and  as  his  attention 
is  diredled  to  few  objefts,  it  acquires  a  degree 
of  force  unknown  among  men  whofe  paflions 
are  diffipated  and  w^akeAed  by  the  variety  of 
their  occupations  and  purfuits.  The  defire  of 
Vengeance,  which  takes  pofleffion  of  th^  heart 
of  favages,  refembles  the  inftindive  rage  of 
an  animal,  rather  th^fi  the  paffion  of  a  man. 
It  turns,  with  undifcerning  fury,  even  againfl: 
inanimate  objcfts.  If  hurt  accidentally  by  a 
ftone,  they  often  feize  it  in  a  tranfport  of  anger, 
and  endeavour  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon 
it^.  If  ftruck  with  an  arrow  in  battle,  they 
will  tear  it  from  the  wound,  break  and  bite  it 

™  Charlev,  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  151.  Golden,  i,  108.  ii. 
126.     Earrere,  p.  170.  173. 

»  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  326.  Lcry  ap  de  Bry,  iii, 
236.     Lozano  Hift.  de  Parag.  i,  144. 

^  Lery  ap  de  Bry,  iii,  igo. 

With 
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wich  their  teeth,  and  dafh  it  on  the  ground  ^  Book  IV. 
With  refpeft  to  their  enemies,  the  rage  of 
vengeance  knows  no  bounds.  When  under 
the  dominion  of  this  paffion,  man  bccopaes  the 
moft  cruel  of  all  animals.  He  neither  pities, 
nor. forgives,  nor  fparest 

The  force  of  this  palfion  is  fo  well  under- 
ftood  by  the  Americans  themfelves,  that  they 
always  apply  to  it,  in  order  to  excite  their 
people  to  take  arm$.  If  the  elders  of  any 
tribe  attempt  to  rouze  their  •  youth  from  floth, 
if  a  chief  wifties  to  ^lure  a  band  of  warriors  to 
follow  him  in  invading  an  enemy's  country, 
the  moft  perfuafive  topics  of  their  martial  elo- 
quence are  drawn  from  revenge.  *^  The  bones 
pf  our  countrymen,"  /ay  they,  "  lie  unco- 
vered i  their  bloody  bed  has  not  been  waihed 
clean.  Their  fpirits  cry  againft  us ;  they  muft 
be  appeafed.  Let  us  go  and  devour  the  people 
by  whom  they  were  flain.  Sit  no  longer  in^ 
aftive  upon  your  mats ;  lift  the  hatchet,  con- 
fole  the  fpirits  of  the  dead,  and  tell  them  that 
they  fhall  be  avenged  •*." 

p  Lery  ap  De  Bry,  iii.  208.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vL 
c.  8. 

<»  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iiL  216,  217.  Lery  ap  de 
Bry,  iii.  204. 

L  4  Animated 
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Book IV.       Animated  with  fuch  exhortations,  the  youth 

•nd Their      fnatch  their  arms  in  a  tranfport  of  fury,  raifc 
perpetuity,    ^j^^  ^^^^g  ^f  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^.f^  impatieHCc  to 

embrue  theif  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  ene- 
mies. Private  chiefs  often  aflemble  fmall 
parties,  and  invade  a  hoftile  tribe,  without 
confulting  the  rulers  of  the  community.  A 
fingle  warrior,  prompted  by  caprice  or  revenge, 
will  take  the  field  alone,  and  march  feveral 
hundred  miles  to  furprife  and  cut  off  a  drag- 
gling enemy  \  The  exploits  of  a  noted  war- 
rior, in  fuch  folitary  excurfions,  often  fonn 
the  chief  part  of  the  hiftory  of  an  American 
campaign  * ;  and  their  elders  connive  at  fuch 
irregular  fallies,  as  they  tend  "to  cherifli  a  mar- 
tial fpirit,  and  accuftom  their  people  to  enter- 
prife  and  danger  \  But  when  a  war  ia  national, 
and  undertaken  by  public  authority,  the  deli- 
berations are  formal  and  flow.  The  elders 
aflemble,  they  deliver  their  opinions  in  folemn 
fpeeches,  they  weigh  with  maturity  the  nature 
of  the  enterprife,  and  balance  its  beneficial  or 
difadvantageous  confcquences  with  no  incon- 
fiderable  portion  of  political  difcernment  or 
fagacity.  Their  priefts  and  foothfayers  are 
confulted,  and  fometimes  they  aflc  the  advice 

'See  NOTE  XXXVII.      •  See  NOTE  XXXVIII. 
«  BofTu,  i.   140.     Lery  ap  de  Bry,  215.     Hennepin 
Moeurs  des  Sauv«  41.     Lafitau^  ii.  169. 

cvea 
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even  of  their  women ".  If  the  determination  Book  IV. 
be  for  war,  they  prepare  for  it  with  much  '  ^'""^ 
ceremony.  A  leader  ofFens  to  condudl  the  ex- 
pedition, and  is  accepted.  But  no  man  is 
conftrained  to  follow  him^  the  refolution  of 
the  community  to  commence  hoftilities,  im- 
pofes  no  obligation  upon  any  member  to  take 
part  in  the  war.  Each  individual  is  ftill  mafter 
of  his  own  condu6t,  and  his  engagement  in  the 
fervice  is  perfectly  voluntary  ""• 

The  maxims  by  which  they  regulate  therr  Mode  of 
military  operations,  though  extremely  dilFerent  waT"*  *^ 
from  thofe  which  take  place  among  more  ci- 
vilized and  populous  nations,  are  well  fuited  to 
their  own  political  ftate,'"and  the  nature  of  the 
country  in  which  they.  aft.  They  never  take 
the  field  in  numerous  bodies,  as  it  would  re- 
quire a  greater  effort  of  forefight  and  induftry, 
than  is  ufual  among  favages,  to -provide  for 
their  fubfiftence,  during  a  march  of  fome 
hundred  miles  through  dreary  forefts,  or  dur- 
ing a  long  voyage  upon  dieir  lakes  and  rivers. 
Their  armies  are  not  encumbered  with  baggage 
or  military  ftores.  Each  warrior,  befides  his 
arms,  carries  a  mat  and  a  finall  bag  of  pounded 

»  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  215.  268.    Biet.  367.  380. 
*  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  2x7,  218. 

maize. 
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Book IV.  maizc,  and  with  thcfe  is  completely  equipped 
for  any  fervicc.  While  at  a  diftancc  from  the 
enemies  frontier,  they  difpcrfc  through  the 
woods,  and  fupport  themfelves  with  the  game 
which  they  kill,  or  the  filh  which  they  catch. 
As  they  approach  nearer  to  the  territories  of 
the  nation,  which  they  intend  to  attack,  they 
coUedl  their  troops,  and  advance  with  greater 
caution.  Even  then  they  proceed  wholly  by 
ftratagem  and  ambufcadc.  They  place  not 
their  glory  in  attacking  their  enemies  with 
open  force.  To  furprife  and  deftroy  is  the 
greateft  merit  of  a  commander,  and  the  higheil 
pride  of  his  followers.  War  and  hunting  are 
their  only  occupations,  and  they  conduct  both 
with  the  fame  fpirit  and  the  fame  arts.  They 
follow  the  track  of  their  enemies  through  the 
foreft.  They  endeavour  to  difcover  their 
haunts,  they  lurk  in  fome  thicket  near  to  thcfe, 
and  with  the  patience  of  a  fportfman  lying  in 
wait  for  game,  will  continue  in  their  ftation 
day  after  day,  until  they  can  rufli  upon  their 
prey  when  mod  fecure,  and  lead  able  to  Tefift 
them.  If  they  meet  no  ftraggling  party  of  the 
enemy,  they  advance  towards  their  villages, 
but  with  fuch  folicitude  to  conceal  their  own 
approach,  that  they  often  creep  on  their  hands 
and  feet  through  the  woods,  and  paint  their 
(kins  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  withered 

leaves. 
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leaves,  in  order  to  avoid  deteftion^  If  fo  BookIV. 
fortunate  as  to  remain  unobferved,  they  fct 
on  fire  the  enemies  huts  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  maffacre  the  inhabitants,  as  they  fly  naked 
and  defencelefs  from  the  flames.  If  they  hope 
to  efFeft  a  retreat  without  being  purfued,  they 
carry  oflT  fome  prifoners,  whom  they  referve 
for  a  more  dreadful  fate.  But  if,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  their  addrefs  and  precautions,  they  * 
find  that  their  motions  arc  difcovered,  that  the 
enemy  has  taken  the  alarm,  and  is  prepared  to 
oppofe  them,  they  ufually  deem  it  moft  pru- 
dent to  retire.  They  regard  it  as  extreme  folly 
to  meet  an  enemy  who  is  on  his  guard,  upon 
equal  terms,  or  to  give  battle  in  an  open 
field.  The  moft  diftinguiflied  fuccefs  is  a  dif- 
grace  to  a  leader^  if  purchafed  with  any  con- 
fiderable  lofs  of  his  followers  * ;  and  they  never 
boaft  of  a  victory  if  ftained  with  the  blood  of 
their  own  countrymen  *•  To  fall  in  battle, 
inftead  of  being  reckoned  an  honourable  death, 
is  a  misfortune  which  fubjcdts  the  memory 
of  a  warrior  to  the  imputation  of  rafhnefs  or 
imprudence  **. 

y  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  237,  238.    Hennip.  Moeurs 
des  Sauv.  p.  59. 

*  See  NOTE  XXXIX. 

*  Charlev.   Hift.   N.  Fr.  Hi.  238.  307.     Biet.  381. 
Lafitau  Moeurs  des  Sauv.  ii.  248.   * 

»»  Charlev.  iii.  376.    See  NOTE  XL. 

3  This 
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Book  IV.  This  fyftem  of  war  was  univerfal  in  America, 
iiotowmg  and  the  fmall  uncivilized  tribes,  difperfed 
toanydcfcft  j;hrouoh  all  its  different  regions  and  climatess 

•I  courage,  *3  t?  ^ 

difplay  more  craft  than  boldncfs  in  carrying  on 
their  hoftilities.  Struck  with  this  conduft,  fo 
oppofite  to  the  ideas  and  maxims  of  Euro- 
peans, feveral  authors  contend  that  it  flows 
from  a  feeble  and  daftardly  fpirit  peculiar  to 
the  Americans,  which  is  incapable  of  any  gene- 
rous or  manly  exertion  \  But  when  we  refleft 
that  many  of  thefe  tribes,  on  occafions  which 
call  for  extraordinary  efforts,  not  only  defend 
themfelves  with  obftinate  refolution,  but  attack 
their  enemies  with  the  moft  daring  courage, 
and  that  they  polTcfs  fortitude  of  mind  fupe- 
rior  to  the  fenfe  of  danger  or  the  fear  of  death, 
we  mufl  afcribe  their  habitual  caution  to 
fome  other  caufe  than  conftitutional  timii- 
dity^  The  number  of  men  in  each  tribe  is 
fo  fmall,  the  difficulty  of  rearing  new  members, 
amidfl:  the  hardfhips  and  dangers  of  favage 
life,  fo  great,  that  the  life  of  a  citizen  is  ex* 
trcmely  precious,  and  the  prefervation  of  it 
becomes  a  capital  objeft  in  their  policy.  Had 
the  point  of  honour  been  the  fame  among  the 

''-  Rechcrches  Philof.  fur  les  Americ.  i.  115.  Voyage 
de  March,  iv.  410. 

^  Lafitau  Moeurs  des  Sauv.  ii.  248,  249,  Charlev,  N. 
Fr.  iii.  307, 
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feeble  American  tribes,  as  among  the  powerful  BookIV, 
nations  of  Europe,  had  they  been  taught  to 
court  fame  or  victory  in  contempt  of  danger 
and  death,  they  muft  have  been  ruined  by 
maxims  fo  ill  adapted  to  their  condition.  But 
wherever  their  communities  are  more  populous, 
fo  that  they  can  aft  with  confiderable  force, 
and  can  fuftain  the  lofs  of  feveral  of  their 
members,  without  being  fenfibly  weakened, 
the  military  operations  of  the  Americans  more 
nearly  refemble  thofe  of  other  nations.  The 
Brafilians,  as  well  as  the  tribes  fituated  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  De  la  Plata,  often  take 
the  field  in  fuch  numerous  bodies,  as  deferve 
the  name  of  armies  %  They  defy  their  enemies 
to  the  combat,  engage  in  regular  battles,  and 
maintain  the  conflift  with  that  defperate  fero- 
city, which  is  natural  to  men,  who,  having 
no  idea  of  war  but  that  of  exterminating  their 
enemies,  never  give  or  take  quarter  \  In  the 
powerful  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peri),  great 
armies  were  aflembled,  frequent  battles  were 
fought,  and  the  theory  as  well  as  praftice  of 
war  were  different  from  what  took  place  in 
thofe  petty  focieties  which  aflume  the  name  of 
nations. 

«  Fabri  Veriff.  Defcrip.  ladix  ap  de  Bry,  vii.  p.  42. 
f  See  N  O  T  E  XLI. 

But 
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Book  IV.  But  though  vigilance  and  attention  arc  the 
liicap/bic  i'f  qualities  chiefly  requifite,  where  the  objeft 
ViinJ!^^^  of  war  is  to  deceive  and  to  furprife  s  and  though 
the  Americans,  when  afting  fingly,  difplay  an 
aniazing  degree  of  addrefs  in  concealing  their 
own  motions,  and  in  difcovering  thofe  of  an 
enemy,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  when  they 
take  the  field  in  parties,  they  can  feldom  be 
brought  to  obferve  the  precautions  moft  eflen- 
tial  to  their  own  fecurity.  Such  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  accuftomfing  favages  to  fubordination, 
or  to  ad  in  concert  -,  fuch  is  their  impatience 
under  reftraint,  and  fuch  their  caprice  and 
prefumption,  that  it  is  rarely  they  can  be 
brought  to  conform  themfelves  to  the  couhfels 
and  direftions  of  their  leaders.  They  never 
(lation  centinels  around  the  place  where  they 
reft  at  night,  and  after  marching  fome  hundred 
miles  to  furprife  an  enemy,  are  often  furprifed 
themfelves,  and  cut  off,  while  funk  in  as  pro- 
found deep  as  if  they  were  not  within  reach  of 
dahger  ?. 

If,  notwithftanding  this  negligence  and  fe- 
curitv,  which  often  fruftrate  their  moft  artful 
fchemes,   they  catch  the  enemy  unprepared, 

«  Charlev.  N.  Pr.  iii.  236,  237.     Lettr.  Edif.  17.  308. 
£0.  130.    Lafit.  Moeurs,  ii.  247.    Lahontan,  ii.  176. 

they 
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they  rufli  upon  thecn  with  the  utmoft  ferocity.  Book  IV. 
and  tearing  off  the  fcalps  of  all  thofe  who  fall  ^'-^■v-~' 
viftims  to  their  rage  ^  they  carry  home  thofe 
ftrange  trophies  in  triumph.  Thefe  they  prc- 
ferve  as  monuments,  not  only  of  their  own 
prowefs,  but  of  the  vengeance  which  their 
arm  has  inflifted  upon  the  people  who  were 
objc6b  of  public  refcntment*.  They  are  ftill 
more  folicitous  to  feize  prifoners.  During 
their  retreat,  if  they  hope  to  effeft  it  unmo-^ 
lefted,  thefe  are  commonly  exempt  from  any 
infult,  and  treated  with  fome  degree  of  huma- 
nity, though  guarded  with  the  moft  ftrid  at- 
tention. 

But  after  this  temporary  fufpenfion,   theit  Treatrrent 

,  .      .,  .   ,  f.  of  prifoncrs. 

rage  rekindles  with  new  fury.  As  foon  as  they 
approach  their  own  frontier,  fome  of  their 
number  are  difpatched  to  inform  their  country- 
men with  refpeft  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Then  the  prifoners  begin  to  feel  the 
wretchednefs  of  their  condition.  The  women 
of  the  village,  together  with  the  youth  who 
have  not  attained  to  the  age  of  bearing  arms, 
affemble,  and  forming  themfelves  into  two 
lines,  through  which  the  prifoners  muft  pafs> 
beat  and  bruife  them  with  flicks  or  ftones  in  a 

h  See  NOTE  XLII.        1  Lafitau  Moeurs,  ii.  256. 

cruel 
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Book IV.  cruel  manner^.  After  this  firft  gratification 
of  their  rage  againfl:  their  enemies,  follow 
lamentations  for  the  lofs  of  fuch  of  their  own 
countrymen  as  have  fallen  in  the  fervice,  ac- 
companied with  words  and  aftions  which  (ecm 
to  exprefs  the  utmoft  anguifh  and  grief.  But, 
in  a  moment,  upon  a  fignal  given,  their  tears 
ccafe  J  they  pafs,  with  a  fudden  and  unaccount- 
able tranfition,  from  the  depths  of  forrow  to 
tranfports  of  joy ;  and  begin  to  celebrate  their 
vidojy  with  all  the  wild  exultation  of  a  barba- 
rous triumph '.  The  fate  of  the  prifoners  re- 
mains ftill  undecided.  The  old  men  delibe- 
rate concerning  it.  Some  are  deftined  to  be 
tortured  to  death,  in  order  to  fatiate  the  re- 
venge of  the  conquerors ;  fome  to  replace  the 
members  which  the  community  has  loft  in  that 
or  former  wars.  They  who  are  referved  for 
this  milder  fate,  are  led  to  the  huts  of  thofe 
whofe  friends  have  been  killed.  The  women 
meet  them  at  the  door,  and  if  they  receive 
them,  their  fufFerings  are  at  an  end.  They 
are  adopted  into  the  family,  and,  according 
to  their  phrafe,  are  feated  upon  the  mat  of  the 
deceafed.  They  aflume  his  name,  they  hold 
the  fame  rank,  are  treated  thenceforward  with 

^  Lahontan,  ii,  184. 

rCharlev.  Hiil.  N.  Fr.  iii.  241.  Lafitau  Moeurs,  iL  264. 

all 
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all  the  tendernefs  due  to  a  father,  a  brother,  a  Book IV. 
hufband,  or  a  friend.  But  if,  either  from 
caprice,  or  an  unrelenting  defirc  of  revenge, 
the  women  of  any  family  refufe  to  accept  of 
the  prifoner  who  is  offered  to  them,  his  doom 
is  fixed.  No  power  can  then  fave  him  from 
torture  and  death. 

While  their  lot  is  in  fufpenfe,  the  prifoners  Their  indif* 

11  ,    ferencc  con- 

themfelves  appear  altogether  unconcerned  ceming 
about  what  may  befal  them.  They  talk,  they  '^**'**^*' 
eat,  they  flcep,  as  if  they  were  perfeftly  at 
eafe,  and  no  danger  impending.  When  the 
fa^al  fentence  is  intimated  to  them,  they  re- 
ceive it  with  an  unaltered  countenance,  raife 
thei^  death-fong,  and  prepare  to  fufFer  like 
men4  Their  conquerors  affenrible  as  to  a  fo-  and  fort?. 
lempi  feftival,  refolved  to  put  the  fortitude  of 
the  captive  to  the  utmoft  proof.  A  fcene  en- 
fues,  the  bare  defcription  of  which  is  enough 
to  chill  the  heart  with  horror,  wherever  men 
have  been  accuftomed,  by  milder  inftitutions, 
to  refpeft  their  fpecies,  and  to  melt  into  ten- 
dernefs at  the  fight  of  human  fufFerings.  The 
prifoners  are  tied  naked  to  a  ftake,  but  fo  as 
to  be  at  liberty  to  move  around  it.  All  who 
are  prefent,  men,  women,  and  children,  ruQi 
upon  them  like  furies.  Every  fpecies  of  tor- 
VoL.  II.  M  ture 
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Book  IV.  ture  IS  applied,  that  tlie  rancour  of  revenge  can 
invent.  Spme  burn  their  limbs  with  red-hot 
irons,  Ibme  mangle  their  bodies  with  knives, 
others  tear  l;hcir  flefh  from  their  bones,  pluck 
out  their  nails  by  the  roots,  and  rend  and  twift 
their  finews.  They  vie  with  one  another  in 
refinements  of  torture.  Nothing  fets  bpunfis, 
to  their  rage,  but  the  dread  of  abridging  the 
duration  of  their  vengeance  by  haftejiing  the 
death  of  the  fufferers  j  and  fuch  is  their  cruel 
ingenuity  in  tormenting,  that  by  avoiding  in- 
duftrioufly  to  hurt  any  vital  part,  they  often 
prolong  this  fcene  of  anguifh  for  feveral  days. 
In  fpite  of  all  that  they  fufFer,  the  vidtima 
continue  to  chant  their  death-fong  with  a  firmi 
voice,  they  boaft  of  their  own  exploits,  they 
infult  their  tormentors  for  their  want  of  fkill  in 
avenging  their  friends  and  relations^  they,  warn 
them  of  the  vengeance  which  awaits  them,  on 
account  of  their  death,  and  excite.their  ferocity 
by  the  moft  provoking  reproaches  ancjf  threats. 
To  difplay  undaunted  fortitude  in  fuch  dreadful 
fituations,  is  the  noblefl:  triumph  of  a  warrior. 
To  avoid  the  trial  by  a  voluntary  death,  or  to 
fhrink  under  it,  is  deemed  infamous  and 
cowardly.  If  any  one  betray^fymptpms  of  timi- 
dity, his  tormentors  often  difpatcli  him  at  once 
with  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  being  treated 

like 
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like  a  man  •".  Animated  with  thofe  ideas,  tliey  Book  IV. 
endure,  without  a  groan,  what  it  feenis  almoft  ^ 
impofltWe  that  human  nature  fhould  fuftain. 
They  appear  to  be  not  only  infenfible  of  pairi, 
but  to  court  it.  ^^  Forbear,  faid  an  aged  chief 
of  the  Iroquois,  when  his  inftalts  had  provoked 
one  of  his  tormentors  to  wound  him  with  a 
kitife,  forbear  thefe  ftabs  of  your  knife,  and 
rather  let  me  die  by  fire,  that  thofe  dogs,  your 
allies,  from  beyond  the  fea,  may  learn  by  my 
exanrtple  to  fufFer  like  men"/*  This  magnani- 
mity, of  which  there  are  frequent  inftances 
among  the  American  warriors,  inftead  of  ex- 
citing admiration,  or  calling  forth  fympathy, 
exafperates  the  fierce  fpirits  of  their  torturers  to 
frefli  adts  6f  cruelty  ^*  Weary  at  length  of 
contending  with  men,  whofe  conftancy  of  mind 
they  cannot  vanquifh,  fome  chief  in  a  rage  puts 
a  period  to  their  fufFerings,  by  dilpatching  them 
with  his  daggfef  or  club  ^. 

This  barbarous  fcene  is  often  fucceeded  by  somctimci 
one  no  lefs  (hocking.    As  it  is  impoflible  to  ap-  prffonen. 

"»  De  la  Potherie,  ii.  237.  iii.  48. 

"  Golden,  Hift.  of  Fiv6  Nations,  i.  200. 

^  Voyages  de  Lahont.  i.  236. 

P  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  243,  Sec,  385.  Lafit^u 
Mbeiirs,  ii.  265.  Creuxij  Hift.  Catiad.  p.  73.  Hcniiep. 
Moeurs  des  Sauv.  p.  .64,  &c.  Lahont.  i.  233,  &C.  Tcrtfe, 
it' 405,     De  la  Potherie,  ii.  22,  &c« 
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Book  IV.  peafe  the  fell  fpirit  of  revenge  which  rages  in 
the  heart  of  a  ikvage,  this  frequently  prompts 
the  Americans  to  devour  thofe  unhappy  perfons, 
who  have  been  the  viftims  of  their  cruelty.  In 
the  ancient  world,  tradition  has  preferved  the 
memory  of  barbarous  nations  of  cannibals,  who 
fed  on  human  flefli.  But  in  every  part  of  the 
New  World,  there  were  people  to  whom  this 
cuftom  was  familiar.  It  prevailed  in  the  fouth- 
ern  continent  %  in  feveral  of  the  iflands',  and 
in  various  diftrifts  of  North- America '.  Even 
in  thofe  parts,  where  circumftances,  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted,  had  in  a  great  meafure 
abolifhed  this  praftice,  it  feems  formerly  to 
have  been  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  incorporated 
into  the  idiom  of  their  language.  Among  the 
Iroquois,  the  phrafe  by  which  they  exprefs  their 
refolution  of  making  war  againft  an  enemy  is, 
"  Let  us  go  and  eat  that  nation."  If  they  fo- 
licit  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  they  in- 
vite it  to  "  eat  broth  made  of  the  flelh  of  their 

*J  Stadius  ap  De  Bry,  iii.  123.  Lery,  ibid.  210.  Biet, 
384.  Lettr.  Edif.  23.  341.  Pifo,  8.  Coiidam.  84.  97. 
Ribas,  Hift.  de  los  Triamph.  473. 

'  Life  of  Colamb. '529.  Mart.  Dec.  p.  iS,  Tertrc,  iu 
405. 

•  Dumont,  Mem.  i.  254.  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  L  259^. 
iL  14.  iii.  21.    De  la  Potherie,  iii.  50. 
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"  enemies*."  Nor,  was  the  praftice  peculiar  Book IV. 
to  rude  unpoliflied  tribes,  the  principle  from 
which  it  took  rife,  is  fo  deeply  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  the  Americans,  that  it  fubfifted  in 
Mexico,  one  of  the  civilized  empires  in  tlic 
New  World,  and  relics  of  it  may  be  difcovered 
among  the  more  mild  inhabitants  of  Peru.  It 
was  not  fcarcity  of  food,  as  fome  authors  ima- 
gine, and  the  importunate  cravings  of  hunger, 
which  forced  the  Americans  to  thofe  horrid  re- 
pafts  on  their  fellow-creatures.  Human  flefh 
was  never  ufed  as  common  food  in  any  country, 
and  the  various  relations  concerning  people, 
who  reckoned  it  among  the  ftated  means  of 
fubfiftence,  flow  from  the  credulity  and  mif- 
takes  of  travellers.  The  rancour  of  revenge 
firft  prompted  men  to  this  barbarous  aftion ". 
The  fierceft  tribes  devoured  none  but  prifoners 
taken  in  war,  or  fuch  as  they  regarded  as  ene-* 
mies*.  Women  and  children  who  were  not  the 
objefts  of  enmity,  if  not  cut  off  in  the  fury  of 
their  firft  inroad  into  an  hoftile  country,  feldom 

*  Charlev.  Hift.  N»  Fr.  iii.  208,  209.     Lcttr.  Edif.  23. 
p.  277.     De  la  Potherie,  ii.  298.     See  NOTE  XLIII, 

"  Biet.    383.     Blanco,    Converfion  de   Firitu,    p.  28. 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Hift.  of  Guiana,  p.  259,  ^c. 

*  See  NOTE  XLIV. 
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Book  IV.  fufFered  by  the  deliberate  cfFeds  qf  their  re- 
venge ^, 

The  people  of  South- America  gratify  their 
revenge  in  a  manner  forriewhat  different,  buf 
with  no  lefs  unrelenting  rancour.  There,  pri- 
fpners,  after  meeting  at  their  firft  entrance  with 
the  fai-pe  rough  reception  as  among  the  >forth- 
Americans  %  are  not  only  e^^nipt  from  ipjury, 
but  treated  with  the  greateft  kindnefs.  They 
are  feafted  and  careffed,  ^nd  fome  beautiful  - 
young  women  are  appointed  to  attend  and  io^ 
lace  them.  It  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  this 
part  of  their  conduft,  unlefs  we  impute  it  to  a 
refinement  in  cruelty.  For,  whij^  they  f<?em 
ftudious  to  attach  the  captives  to  life,  by  fup- 
plying  them  with  every  enjoyment  that  can  ren- 
der it  agreeable,  their  doom  is  irrevocably  fixed. 
On  a  day  appointed,  the  victorious  tribe  aflem- 
bles,  the  prifoner  is  brought  forth  with  great 
folemnity,  he  vtews  the  preparations  for  the  fa- 
crifice  with  as  much  indifference,  as  if  he  him- 
felf  were  not  the  vi6lim,  and  meeting  his  fate 
with  undaunted  firmnefs,  is  difpatched  with  ^, 
fingle  blow.    The  moment  he  falls,  the  women 

7  Biet.  382.    Bandini,  Vita  di  Americo,  84.     Tertrc, 
405.     Fermin,  Defcrip.  de  Surin.  i.  54, 
»  Stadius  ap  dc  Bry,  iii.  p.  40.  123. 
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fciit  the  body,  And  drefs  it  for  the  feaft.  They  BookIV, 
befmear  their  children  with  the  blood,  in  order 
to  kindle  in  their  bofortls;  a  hatried  of  their  ene- 
mies, which  is  never  cxtinguifhed,  ahd  all  joiii 
in  feeding  iipbn  the  Rtfh  with  annazing  greedi- 
nefs  and  exultation  *•  To  devour  the  body  of 
a  flaughtcred  enemy,  they  deem  the  mbft  com- 
plete and  exquifite  gratification  of  feveiige. 
Wherever  this  pfaftice  prevails,  captives  never 
dfcape  death,  biit  they  are  not  tortured  with  the 
fame  cruelty  as  Among  tribes  which  are  lefs  ac^ 
cuftomed  to  fiich  hbrrid  feafts  \ 

As  the  conftancy  of  every  American  warrior 
may  be  put  to  fuch  fevere  proof,  the  great  ob-i 
jeft  of  education  and  difcipline  in  the  Nevf 
World  is  to  form  the  mind  to  fuftain  it.  When 
nations  carry  on  war  with  open  force,  defy  their 
enemies  to  the  combat,  and  vanquifh  them  by 
the  fuperiority  of  their  (kill  or  courage,  foldiers^ 
are  trained  to  be  aftive,  vigorous,  and  enter- 
prifihg.^  ]6ut  in  America,  where  the  genius  andt 
maxims  of  war  are  extremely  different,  pafllve 
fortitude  is  the  quality  in  higheft  eftimation.. 
Accordingly,  it  is  early  the  ftudy  of  the  Amcri,-* 
cans  to  acquire  a  talent,  which  will  enable  tti<trt\ 

»  Stadius  ap  De  Bry,  iii.  128,  &c.     Lcry,  ibid.  210.. 
*  See  N  O  T  E  XL V. 
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BookIV.  to  behave  like  men,  when  their  refolution  (hall 
be  put  to  the  proof.  As  the  youth  of  other 
nations  exercife  themfelvcs  in  feats  of  adlivity 
and  force,  thofe  of  America  vie  with  one  another 
in  exhibitions  of  their  patience  under  fufFerings. 
They  harden  their  nerves  by  thofe  voluntary 
trials,  and  gradually  accuftom  themfelves  to 
endure  the  Iharpeft  pain,  without  complaining. 
A  boy  and  girl  will  bind  their  naked  arms  to- 
gether, and  place  a  burning  coal  between  them, 
in  order  to  try  who  firft  difcovers  fuch  impa- 
tience as  to  (hake  it  ofF%  All  the  trials,  cufto- 
mary  in  America,  when  a  youth  is  admitted 
into  the  clafs  of  warriors,  or  when  a  warrior  is 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  captain  or  chief,  are 
accommodated  to  this  idea  of  manlinefs.  They 
are  not  difplays  of  valour,  but  of  patiei^ce ; 
they  are  not  exhibitions  of  their  ability  to 
offend,  but  of  their  capacity  to  fufFer.  Among 
the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  if  a 
warrior  afpires  to  the  rank  of  captain,  his  pro- 
bation begins  with  a  long  faft,  more  rigid  than 
any  ever  obferved  by  the  moft  abftemious  her- 
mit. At  the  clofe  of  this,  the  chiefs  aflemble, 
each  gives  him  three  lafhes  with  a  large  whip, 
applied  fo  vigoroufly,  that  his  body  is  almoft 
flayed,  and  if  he  betrays  the  leaft  fymptom  of 

«=  Charlev.  Hifl.  N.  Fr.  iii.  307. 

I  impatience 
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impatience  or  even  fenfibility,  he  is  difgraced  Book  IV, 
for  ever,    lind    rejedled   as   unworthy  of  the 
honour.     After  fome  interval,  the  conftancy  of 
the  candidate  is  proved  by  a  more  excruciating 
trial.     He  is  laid  in  a  hammoc  with  his  hands 
bound  fall,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
venomous  ants,  whofe  bite  occafions  €xquifitc 
pain,  and  produces  a  violent  inflammation,  are 
thrown  upon  him.     The  judges  of  his  merit 
ftand  around  the  hammoc,    and,  while  thefc 
cruel  infefts  faften  upon  the  moft  fenfible  parts 
of  his  body,  a  figh,  a  groan,   an  involuntary 
^notion  expreflive  of  what  he  fufFers,  would  ex- 
clude him  from  the  dignity  which  he  is  ambi- 
tious to  obtain.     Even  after  this  evidence  of 
his  fortitude,  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  completely, 
afcertained,  but  muft  ftand  another  teft  more 
dreadful  than  any  he  has  hitherto  undergone* 
He  is  again  fufpended  in  his  hammoc,  and  co- 
vered with  leaves  of  the  palmetto.     A  fire  of 
ftinking  herbs  is  kindled  underneath,  fo  as  he 
may  feel  its  heat,  and  be  involved  in  fmoke. 
Though  fcorched   and  almoft  fufFocated,    he 
muft  continue  to  endure  with  the  fame  patient 
infenfibility.    Many  perifti  in  this  rude  eftay  of 
their   firmnefs  and  courage,    but  fuch  as  go 
through  it  with  applaufe,  receive  the  enfigns  of 
their  new  dignity  with  much  folemnity,  and  are 
ever  after  regarded  as  leaders  of  approved  refo- 

lution. 
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Book  IV.  lution,  whofe  behaviour,  in  the  moft  trying 
(ituations,  will  do  honour  to  their  country*^.  In 
North-America,  the  previous  trial  of  a  warrior 
is  neither  fo  formal,  nor  fo  fevere.  Though 
even  there,  before  a  youth  is  permitted  to  bear 
arms,  his  patience  and  fortitude  are  proved  by 
blows,  by  fire,  and  by  infults,  mote  intoiefabl6 
to  a  haughty  fpirit  than  both  \ 

The  amazing  fteadinefs,  with  which  the 
Americans  endure  the  moll  exquifite  torments^ 
has  induced  fome  authors  to  fuppofe  that,  from 
the  peculiar  feeblenefs  of  their  frame,  their  fen- 
fibility  is  not  fo  acute  as  that  of  other  people  ; 
as  women,  and  perfons  of  a  relaxed  habit,  are 
obferved  to  be  Itfs  affedled  with  pain  than  ro- 
buft  men,  whofe  nerves  are  more  firmly  braced. 
But  the  conflitution  of  the  Americans  is  not  fo 
different,  in  its  texture,  from  that  of  the  reft  of 
the  human  fpecies,  as  to  account  for  this  di- 
verfity  in  their  behaviour.  It  flows  from  a 
principle  of  honour,  inftilled  early  and  culti- 
vated  with  fuch  care,  as  to  infpire  man  in  his 
rudeft  ftate  with  an  heroic  magnanimity,  to 
Y/hich  philofophy  hath  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to. 
form  him,  when  more  highly  improved  and, 

*  Gumilla,  ii.  286,  &c.     Biet.  376,  &c. 
«  Charlev.  Hill.  N.  Fr,  iii.  219. 
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polifiied.  This  invincible  conftancy  he  has  Book  IV. 
been  taught  to  confidcr  as  the  chief  diilinftion 
of  man,  and  the  highcft  attainment  of  a  warrior. 
The  ideas  which  influence  his  conduft,  and  the 
paflions  which  take  pofiefllon  of  his  heart,  arq 
few.  They  operate  of  courfe  with  more  decifivc 
efFeft,  than  when  the  mind  is  crowded  with  a 
multiplicity  of  objefts,  or  diftraded  by  the  va- 
riety of  itS'purfuitsj  and  when  every  motive 
that  afts  with  any  force  in  forming  the  fenti- 
ments  of  a  favage,  prompts  him  to  fufFer  with 
dignity,  he  will  bear  what  might  feem  to  be  im- 
poflible  for  human  patience  to  fuftain.  But 
wherever  the  fortitude  of  the  Americans  is  not 
roufed  to  exertion  by  their  ideas  of  honour^ 
their  feelings  of  pain  are  the  lame  with  thofe 
of  the  reft  of  mankind  ^  Nor  is  that  patience 
under  fufFerings  for  which  the  Americans  have 
been  fo  juftly  celebrated,  an  univerfal  attain- 
ment. The  couftancy  of  many  of  the  vidlims 
is  overcome  by  the  agonies  of  torture^  Their 
weaknefs  and  lamentations  complete  the  triumph. 
of  their  enemies,  and  reflcdt  difgrace  upon  their 
country^. 

f  See  NOTE  XL VI. 

8  Charlev.  Hiil.  N.  Fr.  iiL  248.  3S5.     De  la  PotherJc, 

211.  48. 
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The  perpetual  hoftilicies  carried  on  among 
w.ftcTbP  ^^^  American  tribes  are  produftivc  of  very  fatal 
luIi'^'rT'   efFefts.     As  their  imperfeft  induftry  docs  not 
fupply  them  with  any  fuperfluous  ftore  of  pro- 
vifions,  even  in  feafons  of  tranquillity,   when 
the  irruption  of  an  enemy  defolates  their  culd- 
vated  lands,  or  difturbs  them  in  their  hunting 
excurfions,  fuch  a  calamity  reduces  a  commu- 
nity, naturally  unprovident  and  deftitute  of  rc- 
fources,  to  extreme  want.     All  the  people  of 
the  diftrift  that  is  invaded,  are  frequently  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  woods  or  mountains,  which 
can  afford  them  no  fubfiftence,  and  where  many 
of  them  perifli.  Notwithftanding  their  exceflive 
caution  in  conducing  their  military  operations^ 
and  the  folicitude  of  every  leader  to  prelerve 
the  lives  of  his  followers,  as  the  rude  tribes  in 
America  feldom  enjoy  any  interval  of  peace^ 
the  lofs  of  men  among  them  is  confiderable  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  population.     Thus 
famine  and    the   fword   combine   in  thinning 
their   numbers.      All   their   communities   are 
feeble,   and  nothing  now  rei"nains  of  feveral 
nations,  which  were  once  confiderable,  but  the 
name ''. 

*  Charlev.  Hifl.  N.  Fr.  iii.  202,  203.  429.     Gumilla, 
>i,  227,  &c. 
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Sensible  of  this  continual  decay,  there  are  Book IV. 
tribes  which  endeavour  to  recruit  their  national  Rec^'t 
force  when  exhaufted,    by  adopting  prifoners  {jersV"*"" 
taken  in  war,  and  by  this  expedient  prevents  ^^j^^^^k 

.  pcifoncn. 

their  total  extinftion.  The  praftice,  however, 
is  not  univerfally  received.  Refentment  operates 
more  powerfully  among  favages,  than  confidei*- 
ations  of  policy.  Far  the  greater  part  of  their 
Captives  was  anciently  facrificed  to  their  ven- 
geance, and  it  is  only  fince  their  numbers  began 
to  decline  faft,  that  they  have  adopted  milder 
maxims.  But  fuch  as  they  do  naturalize,  re- 
nounce for  ever  their  native  tribe,  and  affume 
the  manners  as  well  as  paflions  of  the  people  by 
whom  they  are  adopted',  fo  entirely,  that  they 
often  join  them  in  expeditions  againft  their  own 
countrymen.  Such  a.fudden  tranfition,  and  fo 
repugnant  to  one  of  the  mofl:  powerful  inftincts 
implanted  by  nature,  would  be  deemed  ftrange 
among  many  people  j  but,  among  the  members 
of  fmall  communities,  where  national  enmity  is 
violent  and  deep-rooted,  it  has  the  appearance 
of  being  ftill  more  unaccountable.  It  feems, 
however,  to  refult  naturally  from  the  principles 
upon  which  war  is  carried  on  in  America. 
When  nations  aim  at  exterminating  their  ene- 

*  Charlev.  Hift.  N,  Fr,  iii,  245,  &c.     Lafit.  ii.  308. 
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BookIV.  mies,  no  exchange  of  prifon^rs  can  ever  take 
place.  Frotti  the  moment  one  is  made  a  pri- 
ibner^  his  country  and  his  friends  contider  hkn 
as  dead  •"•  He  has  incurred  indelible  difgraee  by 
fuffering  himfelf  to  be  furprifed  or  to  be  taken 
by  an  enemy;  and  were  he  to  return  henfie^^ 
after  fuch  a  ftain  upon  his  honour^  his  neareft 
relations  would  not  receive  or  even  aclaK>w=- 
ledge  that  they  knew  him  K  Some  tribes  were 
0;ill  more  rigid,  and  if  a  prifoner  returned^  the 
infamy  which  he  had  brought  on  his  countiy 
was  expiated,  by  putting  him  inftaiitljf  to 
death  ""•  As  the  unfortunate  captive  is  thu&an 
outcaft  from  his  own  country^  and  the  ties  which 
bound  him  to  it  are  irreparably  broken,  he  feels- 
lefs  reludance  in  forming  a  new  connexion  with 
people,  who,  as  an  evidence  of  their  friendly 
fentiments,  not  only  deliver  him  from  a  cruel 
death,  but  offer  to  admit  him  to  all  the  rights 
of  a  fellow-citizen.  The  perfeft  fimilarity  of 
manners  among  favage  nations  facilitates  and 
completes  the  union,  and  induces  a  captive  to 
transfer  not  only  his  allegiance,  but  his  affec- 
tion, to  the  community  into  the  bofom  of  which 
he  is  received. 

k  See  N  O  T  E  XL VII. 

*  Lahont.  ii.  185,  186. 

^  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib,  iv.  c.  16.  p.  173. 
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But  though  war  be  the  chief  occupation  of  Book IV. 
men  in  their  rude  ftate,  and  to  excel  in  it,  their  ThcTn^fe- 
highefl:  diftinftion  and  pride,  their  inferiority  is  ^arTo %- 
always  aiapifeft  when  they  engage  in  competi-  ^^^^^  «*• 
tipn  with  poliihed  nations.     Deftitutc  of  that 
forefight  which  difcerns  and  provides  for  remote 
events,  ftr^ngers  to  the  union  and  nautual  con- 
fidence r^q;ui^fite  in  forming  any  extenfive  plaa 
of  Qperat^ions,  and,  incapable  of  the  fubordina- 
tipn  no  lefs  requifite  in  carrying  into  execution 
f^<;h.  plans,  fay^age  nations  may  aftonifli  a  difci-. 
plined  enemy  by  their  valour,  but  fcldom  prove 
formidable  to  him  by  their  condud,  and  when- 
ever the  contefl:  is  of  long  continuance,  muft 
yield  to  fuperior  art  °.     The  empires  of  Peru 
and  Mexico,  though  their  progrefs  in  civiliza- 
tion, when  meafured  by  the  European  or  Afia- 
tic  ftandards,  was  inconfiderable,  acquired  fuch 
an  afcendency  over  the  rude  tribes  around  them, 
that  they  fubjedted  moft  of  them  with  great  fa^ 
cility  to  their  power.    When  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope over-ran  the  various  provinces  of  America, 
this   fuperiority   was   ftill   more   confpicuous. 
Neither  the  courage  nor  number  of  the  natives 
could  repel  a  handful  of  invaders.    The  aliena- 
tion and  enmity,  prevalent  among  barbarians, 
prevented  them  from  uniting  in  any  common 

»  See  NOTE  XLVIJL 
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J^*f  '^'  fchcme  of  defence,  and  while  each  tribe  fought 
feparatcly,  all  were  fubdued. 

Thijf  trti.  VI.  The  arts  of  rude  nations  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  metals,  hardly  merit  any  atten- 
tion on  their  own  account,  but  are  worthy  of 
fome  notice,  as  far  as  they  ferve  to  difplay  the 
genius  and  manners  of  a  people.  The  firft  dif- 
trefs  a  favage  muft  feel,   will  arife  from  the 

rvrfv.inii  manner  in  which  his  body  is  affefted,  by  the 
heat,  or  cold,  or  moifture,  of  the  climate  under 
which  he  lives;  and  his  firft  care  will  be,  to 
provide  fome  covering  for  his  own  defence.  In 
the  warmer  and  more  mild  climates  of  America, 
none  of  the  rude  tribes  were  clothed.  To  moft 
of  them  Nature  had  not  even  fuggefted  any 
idea  of  impropriety  in  being  altogether  unco- 
vered**. As  under  a  mild  climate  there  was 
little  need  of  any  defence  from  the  injuries  of 
the  air,  and  their  extreme  indolence  ihunned 
every  fpecies  of  labour  to  which  it  was  not  urged 
bv  ubiohite  neceflitv,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iftes,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  the  people  on 
the  continent,  rcm.ciineJ  in  this  ilate  of  naked 
fimrlicitv.  Others  were  firisiied  with  (bme 
l!ight  covering,  liichiis  decency  required.   But 

*  I  cry  Nivr^dt,  ap  De  ?.-'.  :::.  p.  ir-t.      Life  of  Co- 
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though  naked,  they  were  not  unadorned.  They  P^^'^j^; 
drefled  their  hair  in  many  different  forms.  They 
fattened  bits  of  gold,  or  fliells,  or  fhining  ftonesj 
in  their  ears,  their  nofes,  and  cheeks'.  They 
ftained  their  fkins  with  a  great  variety  of  figures  1 
and  they  fpefnt  much  time,  and  fubmitted  to 
great  pain,  in  ornamenting  their  perfons  in  this 
fantaftic  manner.  Vanity,  howi^ver,  which 
finds  endlefs  occupation  for  ingenuity  and  in- 
vention, in  nations  where  drefs  has  become  a 
complex  and  intricate  art,  is  circumfcribed 
within  fo  narrow  bounds,  and  confined  to  fo  few 
articles  among  naked  favages,  that  they  arc  not 
fatisfied  with  thofe  fimplc  decorations,  and  have 
a  wonderful  propenfity  to  alter  the  natural  form 
of  their  bodies.  This  practice  was  univcrfal 
among  the  rudeft  of  the  American  tribes.  Their 
operations  for  that  purpofe  begin  as  foon  as  an 
infant  is  born.  By  comprefling  the  bones  of 
the  fkull,  while  ftill  foft  aqd  flexible,  fome 
flatten  the  crown  of  their  heads  5  fome  fqueeze 
them  into  the  fliape  of  a  cone  j  others  mould 
them  as  much  as  poflible  into  a  fquare  figure  *^s 

«  Lery  ap  De  Bry,  iii.  i6j.     Lettr.  Edifiantcs.  20. 
223. 

''':  Oviedo  Hift.  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  Ulloa,  i.  329.  Voyage 
de  Labat.  ii.  72.  Charlevoix,  iii.  323.  Gumilla,  i.  197, 
^c.  Acugna  Relat.  de  la  Riv.  des  Axnaz.  ii.  83.  Law- 
fon's  Voy.  to  Carolina,  p.  33. 
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Book  IV.  and  they  often  endanger  the  lives  of  their 
poflerity  by  their  violent  and  abfurd  efforts  to 
derange  the  plan  of  Nature,  or  to  improve  upon 
her  defigns*  But  in  all  their  attempts  either  to 
adorn  or  to  new-model  their  perfons,  it  feem$ 
to  have  been  kfs  the  objed  of  the  Americana 
to  pleafe^  or  to  appear  beautifiai,  than  to  give 
an  air  of  dignity  and  terror  to  their  aipe£L 
Their  attention  to  drefs  had  more  reference  to 
war  than  to  gallantry.  The  difference  in  rank 
and  eftimation  between  the  two  fexes  was  fi> 
great,  as  extinguifhed,  in  fome  meafure,  their 
folicitude  to  appear  mutually  amiable.  The 
man  deemed  it  beneath  him  to  adorn  his  per- 
fon,  for  the  fake  of  one  on  whom  he  was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  look  down  as  a  flave.  It  was  when: 
the  warrior  had  in  view  to  enter  the  council  of 
his  nation^  or  to  take  the  field  agaij^  its  ene* 
inies>  that  he  aflumed  his  choiceft  ornaments^ 
and  decked  his  perfon  with  the  niceft  care  ^. 
The  decorations  of  the  women  were  few  and 
iimple ',  whatever  was  precious  or  fplendid  was 
referved  for  the  men.  In  feveral  tribes  the 
women  were  obliged  to  Ipend  a  confiderable 
part  of  their  time  every  day  in  adorning  and 
painting  their  hufbands>  and  could  bellow  little 

.    «  Wafer'$  Voyage,    p.  142.     Lery  ap  De  Bry,   iii« 
Ji6j.    Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fran.  iii.  216. 222* 
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attention  upon  ornamenting  themfelves.  Among  BcwkIV* 
a  race  of  men  fo  haughty  as  to  defpife^  or  fo 
cold  as  to  negleft  them,  the  women  naturally 
became  carelefs  and  flovenly,  and  the  love  of 
finery  and  lhew>  which  has  been  deemed  theif 
favourite  pafTidn^  was  confined  chiefly  to  the 
other  fex  \  To  deckjiis  perfon  was  the  diftiiic^ 
tion  of  a  warrior,  as  well  as  one  of  his  moft 
ferious  dccupations  K  In  one  part  of  their  drefs> 
which,  at  firft  fight^  appears  the  moft  finguliUr 
and  capricious,  the  Americans  hare  difcovere4 
confiderable  fagacity  in  providing  agaihft  the 
chief  inconveniendies  of  their  climate,  which  is 
often  fultry  and  nnoift  to  excels*  All  the  dif** 
ferent  tribes,  which  remain  undolhed,  are  ac-^ 
cuftomed  to  anoint  and  rub  their  bodies  with 
the  greafe  of  animals,  with  idicoiis  giimsi  and 
with  oils  of  different  kinds*  By  this  they  check 
that  profufe  perfpiration,  which,  in  the  torrid 
Koncj  waftes  the  vigour  of  the  frame,  and 
abridges  the  period  of  human  life.  By  this 
too,  they  provide  d  defence  againft  the  extreme 
moiftufe  during  the  rainy  feafon  ^.    They  like* 

^  Charlev.  Hift.  delaNouv.  France,  iii»  278.  337.  X*a« 
fitauy  ii.  53.  Kalm's  Voyage,  iii.  273.  Lery  ap  D« 
iry,  iii.  169,  170.  Purch.  Piigr.  iv.  1287.  Ribat  WA* 
de  los  Triumph*  &c.  472. 

»  See  NOTE  XLIX* 

k  See  NOTEL. 
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Boor  IV.  wife,  at  certain  fcafons,  temper  paint  of  dif- 
"^  fcrent  colours  with  thofe  unftuous  fubftances, 
and  bedaub  thcmfelves  plentifully  with  that 
compofition.  Sheathed  with  this  impenetrable 
varnifh,  their  Ikins  are  not  only  protedked  from 
the  penetrating  heat  of  the  fun,  but,  as  all  the 
innumerable  tribes  of  infers  have  an  antipathy 
to  the  fmell  or  tafte  of  that  mixture,  they  are 
delivered  from  their  teazing  perfecution,  which 
amidft  forefts  and  marfhes,  efpecially  in  the 
warmer  regions,  mud  have  been  altogether  in* 
tolerable  in  their  fiate  of  nakednefs  ^ 

Habiu-  The  next  objedk  to  drefs  that  will  engage  the 

"*  attention  of  a  favage,  is  to  prepare  fome  habi- 
tation which  may  afford  him  fhelter  by  day,  and 
a  retregit  at  night.  Whatever  is  conneded  with 
his  ideas  of  perfonal  dignity,  whatever  bears  any 
reference  to  his  military  character,  the  favage 
Warrior  deems  an  objeft  of  importance.  What- 
ever relates  only  to  peaceable  and  inadive  life, 
he  views  with  perfe6l  indifference.  Hence, 
though  finically  attentive  to  drefs,  he  is  little 
folicitous  about  the  elegance  or  difpofition  of 
his  habitation.  Savage  nations,  far  from  that 
ftate  of  improvement,  in  which 'the  mode  of 

'  Labat,  ii.  73,    Gumilla,  i.  190.  202.    Bancroft  Nat. 
Hid.  of  Guiana,  81.  280. 
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living  is  confidered  as  a  mark  of  diftinftion,  and  Book  IV, 
unacquainted  with  thofe  wants,  which. require 
a  variety  of  accommodation,  regulate  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  their  houfes  according  to  their  li- 
mited ideas  of  neceflity.  Some  of  the  Ameri- 
can tribes  were  fo  extremely  rude,  and  had  ad- 
vanced fo  little  beyond  the  primeval  fimplicity 
of  nature,  that  they  had  no  houfes  at  all.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  they  take  Ihelter  from  the  fcorching 
rays  of  the  fun  under  thick  trees;  at  night  they 
form  a  (bed  with  their  branches  and  leaves  ". 
In  the  rainy  feafon  they  retire  into  covers, 
formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  or  hollowed  out 
by  their  own  induftry ".  Others,  who  have  no 
fixed  abode,  and  roam  through  the  forefts  in 
queftof  game,  fojourn  in  temporary  huts,  which 
they  eredt  with  little  labour,  and  abandon  with- 
out any  concern.  The  inhabitants  of  thofe  vaft 
plains,  which  are  deluged  by  the  overflowing 
of  rivers  during  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  pe- 
riodically between  the  tropics,  raife  houfes  upon 

■ 

piles  fattened  in  the  ground,  or  place  them 
among  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  are  thus  fafb 
amidft  that  wide  extended  inundation  which 

«"  See  NOTE  LI. 

"  Lettres  Edif.  v.  273.  Venegas  Hid.  of  Califor.  i. 
76.  Lozano  Defcrip.  del  Gran  Chaco,  p.  55.  Lettres 
Edif.  ii.  176.  Gumilla,  i.  383.  Bancroft  Nat.  Hift.  of 
Guiana,  277. 
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Book IV.  Turrounds  them®.  Such  were  the  firft  cffays  of 
the  rud^ft  Americans  towards  proyiding  them- 
fclves  with  habitations,  But  even  among  tribe? 
which  are  more  improved,  and  whofe  refi- 
dence  is  become  altogether  fixed,  the  ftrudure 
of  their  houfes  is  extremely  nfiean  and  fimple. 
They  ?^re  wretched  huts,  fometim^s  of  an 
oblong  and  fometimes  of  a  circular  form,  in^ 
tended  merely  for  (helterj,  ynth  no  view  to  ele- 
gance, and  little  attention  to  conyeniency.  The 
doors  are  fo  loWj  that  it  isj  neceflary  to  bfend  or 
to  creep  on  (he  hands  and  feet  in  order  to  enter 
them.  They  are  without  windows,  and  hav? 
a  large  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  roof,  to  cdn-r 
vey  out  the  fmokc.  To  follow  travellers  in 
other  minute  circumftances  of  their  dcfcription, 
is  not  only  beneath  the  dignity  of  hiftory,  but 
would  be  foreign  to  the  objeft  of  my  refearches. 
One  circumftance  merits  attention,  as  it  is  An- 
gular, and  illuftrates  the  charaftcr  of  the  peo- 
ple. Some  of  their  houfes  are  fo  large  as  to 
contain  accomnno^ation  for  fpurfcore  or  a  hun- 
dred perfons.  Thefe  are  built  for  the  reception 
of  different  families,  which  dwell  together  under 
the  fame  roof  ^  and  often  around  a  common 
fire,  without  feparate  apartments,  or  any  kind 

^  Gumilla,   i.  225.     Hcrrcra,    dec*    i.  lib.  ix.  c,  $. 
Oviedo  Sommar,  p.  53.  C. 
p  See  NOTE  LII. 
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of  fcreen  or  partition  between  the  Jpaces  which  Book  IV. 
they  refpeftively  occupy.  As  foon  as  men  have 
acquired  diftindt  ideas  of  property ;  or  when 
ithey  are  fo  much  attached  to  their  females^  as 
to  watch  them  with  care  and  jealoufy^  families 
of  courfe  divide  and  fettle  in  feparate  houfes, 
where  they  can  fecurc  and  guard  whatever  they 
wifh  to  preferve.  This  Angular  mode  of  habir 
tation  may  therefore  be  confidered  not  only  as 
the  efFe6t  of  that  compiunity  of  goods  which 
fubfifted  among  the  fcveral  people  in  America, 
but  as  a  proof  of  inattention  and  indifFerence 
towards  their  women.  If  they  had  not  been 
^ccuflomed  to  perfed  equality^  fuch  an  ar- 
rangement could  not  have  taken  place.  If  their 
fenfibility  had  been  apt  to  have  taken  alarm^ 
they  would  not  have  trufted  the  virtue  of  their 
women  amidft  the  temptations  and  opportuni- 
ties of  fuch  a  promifcuous  iritercourfe.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  perpetual  concord  which  reigns 
in  habitations  where  fo  n^any  families  are  crowded 
together,  is  furprifing,  and  affords  a  flriking 
evidence  that  they  mull  be  people  of  either  a 
very  gentle,  or  of  a  very  phlegmatic  temper, 
who,  in  fuch  a  (ituation,  are  unacquainted  with 
animofity,  brawling,  and  difcord ''. 

^  Journ.  de  Grillet  Sc  Bechamel  dans  la  Goyane^  p.  65. 
Lafitau  Moeurs,  ii.  4.  Torquem.  Monarq.  i.  247.  Jour-» 
nal  Hill,  de  Joutal,  217.  Lery  Hift.  Brafil,  ap  Dc  Biy, 
iU.  2^8.     Lozaao  Defer,  del  Gran  Chaco,  6j, 
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BookIV.  After  making  fome  provifion  for  his  drefs 
ThcT/wms!  ^^^  habitation,  a  favage  will  perceive  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  preparing  proper  arms  with  which  to 
affault  or  repel  an  enemy.  This,  accordingly, 
has  early  exercifed  the  ingenuity  and  invention 
.  of  all  rude  nations.  The  firft  oflFenfive  weapons 
were  doubtlefs  fuch  as  chance  prefented,  and 
the  firft  efforts  of  art  to  improve  upon  thefe, 
were  extremely  auk  ward  and  fimple.  Clubs 
made  of  fome  heavy  wood,  ftakes  hardened  in 
the  fire,  lances  whofc  heads  were  armed  with 
flint  or  the  bones  of  fome  animal,  are  weapons 
known  to  the  rudeft  nations.  All  thefe,  how- 
ever, were  of  ufe  only  in  clofe  encounter.  But 
men  wiftied  to  annoy  their  enemies  while  at  a 
diftance,  and  the  bow  and  arrow  is  the  moft 
early  invention  for  this  purpofe.  This  weapon 
is  in  the  hands  of  people,  whofe  advances  in 
improvement  are  extremely  inconfiderable,  and 
is  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
fome  tribes  in  America  were  fo  deftitute  of  art 
and  ingenuity,  that  they  had  not  attained  to  the 
difcovcry  of  this  fimple  invention  ^,  and  feem 
to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  any 
miflive  weapon.  The  fling,  though  in  its  con- 
ftru6tion  not  more  complex  than  the  bow,  and 
among  many  nations  of  equal  antiquity,   was 

^  Piedrahita  Conq.  del  Nuevo  Reyno,  9.  12. 
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little  known  to  the  people  of  North  America  %  Boor  IV. 
or;the  iflands,  but  appears  to  have  been  ufed  by  ^'''  *'**^ 
a  few  tribes  in  the  fouthcrn  continent  *>.  The 
people  in  fome  provinces  of  Chili,  and  thofc  of 
Patagonia,  towards  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
America,  ufc  a  weapon  peculiar  to  themfelves. 
They  fatten  ftones  about  the  fize  of  a  fift  to  each 
end  of  a  leather  thong  of  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  fwinging  thefc  round  their  heads,  throw 
them  with  fuch  dexterity  that  they  feldom  mifs 
the  objeft  at  which  they  aim '. 

Among  people  who  had  hardly  any  occupa-  Their  do. 
tion  but  war  or  hunting,  the  chief  exertions  of  ^^'^''  "'^"^ 
their  invention*,  as  well  as  induftry,  were 
naturally  directed  towards  thefe  objefts.  With 
refpeft  to  every  thing  elfe,  their  wants  and 
defires  were  fo  limited,  that  their  invention 
was  not  upon  the  ftretch.  As  their  food  and 
habitations  are  perfedlly  fimple,  their  domeftic 
uterifils  are  few  and  rude.  Some  of  the  fouthern 
tribes  had  difcovered  the  art  of  forming  veflels 
of  earthen  ware,  and  baking  them  in  the  fun, 
fo  as  they  could  endure  the  fire.     In  North 

p  Naufr.  de  Alv.  Nun  Cabeca  de  vaca,  c.  x.  p.  12. 
^  Piedrah.  p.  16.     See  NOTE  LIII. 
r  Ovalle's  Relation  of  Chili.  Church.  Colleft.  lii.  S2, 
Falkner's  Defcrip.  of  Paragon,  p.  130. 
»  See  NOTE  LIV. 
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Book  IV.  Amertca,  they  hollowed  a  piece  of  hard  wood 
^gjj^'"'  into  the  form  of  a  kettle^  and  filling  it  with 
ikeir  food,  ^ratcr,  brought  it  to  boil  by  throwing  red-hot 
ftones  iqto  it'.  Thefe  veflcls  they  ufcd  in 
preparing  part  of  their  provifionsi  and  this 
may  be  confidered  as  a  ftep  towards  refinement 
and  luxury,  for  men  in  their  rudeft  ftate  were 
not  acquainted  with  any  method  of  dreffing 
their  viduals,  but  by  roafting  them  on  the 
fire;  and  among  feveral  tribes  in  Anierica^ 
this  i^  the  only  fpecic?  of  coc^cry  yet  known  •* 
coniirnc-  But  thc  maftcr-piece  of  art,  among  the  favages 
^"o^.  of  America,  is  the  conftru^tion  of  their  canoes. 
An  Efkimaux,  fhut  up  in  his  boat  of  whaler- 
bone,  covered  with  the  Ikins  of  feals,  can 
brave  that  ftormy  ocean,  on  which  the  barren- 
nefs  of  his  country  compels  him  to  depend  for 
the  chief  part  of  his  fubfiftence  *.  The  peqple 
of  Canada  venture  upon  their  rivers  and  lakes, 
in  boats  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  fb  light 
that  two  men  can  carry  them,  wherever  (hal- 
lows or  catarafts  obftru6t  the  navigation  ^.  In 
thefe  frail  veflels  they  undertake  and  accom- 
plifli  long  voyages '.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
ifles  and  of  the  fouthern  continent  form  their 

«  Charlev,  Hid.  of  N.  Fr.  iii.  333^ 

«  Sec  N  O  T  E  LV.         *  Ellis  Voy.  133. 

y  Sec  NOTE  LVI.       »  Lafitau  Moeurs,  &c.  li.  2 1 3 . 
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canoes  by  hollowing  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  BookIV, 
with  infinite  labour,  and  though  in  appearance  '^^ 
extremely  aukward  and  unwieldy,  they  paddle 
^nd  ftecr  them  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  Euro^ 
peans  well  acquainted  with  all  the  improve- 
ments in  the  fcience  of  navigation,  have  been 
aftonilhed  at  tht  rapidity  of  their  motion,  and 
the  quicknefs  of  their  evolutions.  Their  pi^ 
roguet^  or  watr-boats,  are  To  large  as  to  carry 
forty  or  fifty  men;  their  canoes  employed  in 
filhing  and  in  fhoit  voyages  are  lefs  capacious  ^* 
The  form  as  well  as  materials  of  all  thefe 
various  fpecies  of  veflcls  is  well  adapted  to  the 
feryice  for  which  they  are  deftinedj  and  the 
more  minutely  they  arc  examined,  the  mccha- 
jiifm  of  their  ftrufture,  as  well  as  neatnefs  of 
their  fabric,  will  appear  the  more  admirable. 

But,    in  every    attempt    towards    induftry  Lmieflneft 
among  the  Americans,  one  ftriking  quality  in  Ji,ey  apply 
their  charafter  is  confpicuous.     They  apply  to  ^®  '**^"''* 
work  without  ardour,  carry  it  on  with  little 
aftivity,  and,  like  children,  are  eafily  diverted 
from  it.     Even  in  operations  which  feem  the 
moft  interefti^lg,  and  where  the  moll  powerful 
motives  urge  them  to  vigorous  exertions,  they 
labour  with  a  languid  liftleffncfs.     Their  work 

^  fiabat  V©f«ges,  ii.  91,  &c.  131.  ^ 
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BoojcIV.  advances  under  their  hand  with  fuch  flownefs^ 
that  an  eye-witnefs  connpares  it  to  the  imper- 
ceptible progrefs  of  vegetation*'.  Th^y  will 
fpend  fo  many  years  in  forming  a  canoe,  that 
it  often  begins  to  rot  with  age  before  they 
finifh  it.  They  will  fuffer  one  part  of  a  roof 
to  decay  and  perifti,  before  they  complete  the 
other  ^  The  flighteft  manual  operation  con- 
fumes  a  vaft  length  of  time,  and  what  in  po- 
liftied  nations  would  hardly  be  an  effort  of  in- 
duftry,  is  among  favages  an  arduous  undertak- 
ing. This  flownefs  of  the  Americans  in  exe- 
cuting works  of  every  kind  may  be  imputed 
to  various  caufes.  Among  favages,  wjio  do 
not  depend  for  fubfiftence  upon  the  efforts  of 
regular  induftry,  time  is  of  fo  little  import- 
ance, that  they  fet  no  value  upon  it ;  and  pro- 
vided they  can  finifh  a  defign,  they  never 
regard  how  long  they  are  employed  about  it. 
The  tools  which  they  employ  are  fo  aukward 
and  defcftive,  that  every  work  in  which  they 
engage  muft  necelTarily  be  tedious.  The  hand 
of  the  mofl  induflrious  and  fkilful  artift,  were 
it  furnifhed  with  no  better  inftrument  than  a 
ftone  hatchet,  a  fhell,  or  the  bone  of  fomc 
animal,  could  hardly  perfect  the  mofl  fimple 
work.     It  is  by  length  of  labour,  that  he  muft 

«  Gumilla,  ii.  297,      ;•  Borde  Relat.  des  Caraibes,  p.  22. 
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endeavour  to  fupply  his  defeft  of  power.  But,  Book  IV, 
above  all,  the  cold  phlegmatic  temper  peculiar 
to  the  Americans  renders  their  operations  lan- 
guid. It  is  almoft  impoffible  to  rouze  them 
from  that  habitual  indolence  in  which  they  arie 
funk;  and  unlefs  when  engaged  in  war  or 
hunting,  they  feem  incapable  of  exerting  any 
vigorous  effort.  Their  ardour  of  application 
is  not  fo  great  as  to  call  forth  that  inventive 
fpirit  which  fuggefts  expedients  for  facilitating 
and  abridging  labour.  They  will  return  to  a 
talk  day  after  day,  but  all  their  methods  of 
executing  it  are  tedious  and  operofe '.  Even 
fince  the  Europeans  have  communicated  to 
them  the  knowledge  of  their  inftruments,  and 
taught  them  to  imitate  their  arts,  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  Americans  is  confpicuous  in  every 
attempt  they  make.  They  may  be  patient  and 
affiduous  in  labour,  they  can  copy  with  a  fer- 
vile  and  minute  accuracy,  but  difcover  little 
invention,  and  no  talents  for  difpatch.  In 
Ipitc  of  inftruftion  and  example,  the  fpirit  of 
the  race  predominates  j  their  motions  are  natu- 
rally tardy,  and  it  is  vain  to  urge  them  to 
quicken  their  pace.  Among  the  Spaniards  in 
America,  fbe  work  of  an  Indian  is  a  phrafe  by 
which  they  defcribe  any  thing,  in  the  execution 

«  See  N  O  T  E  LVII. 
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Book  IV.  of  which  an  immcnfe  time  has  been  cmpioytcli 
^  '        aod  much  labour  wafted  '• 

Thdrfcfi.        VIL  No  circumftance  refpe&ing  rude  lia* 

^*^  tions  has  been  the  obje&  of  greater  curiofity 

than  their  religious  tenets  and  rites  i  and  nonci 

perhaps^  has  been  fo  imperfefUf  undcrftxlod^ 

Ptaafiar       or  reprcfcntcd  with  fo  little  fidelity.    Priefts 

u!dbbk^    ^^^  miCBonaries  are  the  perfbns  who  have  had 

^^^*         the  beft  opportunities  of  carrying  on  this  in^ 

quiry>   among   the  mod   uncivilized  of  the 

American  tribes*    Their  minds^  engrofled  by 

the  doArines  of  their  own  religion^  and  haU?" 

tuated  to  its  inftitutions,  are  apt  to  difcovcr 

fomething  which  refembles   thofe   otgeds  of 

their  veneratipn^  in  the  opinions  and  rites  of 

every  people^     Whatever   they  contemplate, 

they  view  through  one  medium^  and  draw  and 

accommodate  it  to  their  own  fyftem*    They 

ftudy  to  reconcile  the  inftitutions,  which  fall 

tinder  their  obfervation^  to  their  own  creed j 

not  to  explain  them  according  to  the  rude 

notions  of  the  people  themfelves«   They  afcribe 

to  them  ideas  which  they  are  incapable  of  form* 

ing,  and  fuppofe  them  to  be  acquainted  with 

principles   and  fafts^   which  it  is   impoflible 

that  they  ihould  know.    Hence^  fome  miflionai» 

'  Voy;ige9  de  UUoa,  u  335.    Lettr.  Edif.  &c.  15.  34^^ 

ries 
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rics  have  been  induced  to  believe,  that  even  Book  IV, 
among  the  moft  barbarous  nations  in  America, 
they  had  difcovered  tr$C€Sf  no  lefs  diftinft 
than  amazing,  of  their  acquaintance  with  thd 
fublime  myfteries  and  peculiar  inftitutions  of 
Chriftianity,  From  their  own  interpretation 
<^  certain  exprelfions  and  ceremonies,  they 
coodttded  that  thefe  people  had  fome  know-^ 
ledge  of  the  doftrinc  of  the  Trinity,  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  of  his  expiatory 
lacrificc,  of  the  virtue  of  the  cro6»  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  facraments «.  In  fuch  unintelli- 
gent and  credulous  guides  ds  thefe^  we  can 
place  little  confidence* 

.  But,  even  when  we  make  our  choice  of  con-* 
dudors,  with  the  greateft  care,  we  muft  not 
ibllo\ir  them  with  implicit  faith.  An  inquiry 
into  the  religious  notions  of  rude  nations  is  in- 
rolved  in  peculiar  intricacies,  and  we  muftr 
often  paufe  in  order  to  feparate  the  fads  which 
our  informers  relate,  from  the  reafonings  with 
which  they  are  accompanied,  or  the  theories 
which  they  build  upon  them.  Several  pious 
writers,  more  attentive  to  the  importance  of  the 
fiibjed  than  to  the  condition  of  the  people 

<  Venegasy  i.  88.  92.  Torquemada,  ii.  445*  Garcia 
Crigen.  12;^.  fiUrrcra,  dec,  4^  librix.  c.  7.  dec.  5.  lib. 
It*  €.  7,  , 
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BooicIV.  whofe  fentiments  they  were  endeavouring  to 
"^    '         difcover,    have  beftowed    much  unprofitable 
labour  in  refcarches  of  this  nature  **. 

Confined  to        There  are  two  fundamental  doftrines,  upon 

two  tfticict*  ^ 

which  the  whole  fyftem  of  religion,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  difcovered  by  the  light  of  nature^  is 
eftabliflied.  The  one  refpeds  the  being  of  a 
God>  the  other  the  immortality  of  the  fouL 
To  difcover  the  ideas  of  the  uncultivated  na- 
tions under  our  review  with  regard  to  thole 
important  points,  .is  not  only  an  objed:  of 
curiofity,  but  may  afFord  inftruftion.  To  thefe 
two  articles  I  fhall  confine  my  refearches,  leav- 
ing fubordinare  opinions,  and  the  detail  of 
local  fuperftitions,  to  more  minute  inquirers. 
The  being  Whocvcr  has  had  any  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing into  the  religious  opinions  of  perfons  in 
the  inferior  ranks  of  life,  even  in  the  moft  en- 
lightened and  civilized  nations,  will  find  that 
their  fyftem  of  belief  is  derived  from  inltruc- 
tion,  not  difcovered  by  inquiry.  That  nume- 
rous part  of  the  human  fpecies,  whofe  lot  is 
labour,  whofe  principal  and  almoft  fole  occu- 
pation is  to  fecure  fubfiftence,  views  the  ar- 
rangement and  operations  of  nature  with  little 
refleftion,  and  has  neither  leifure  nor  capacity 

»»  See  N  O  T  E  LVIII. 
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for  entering  into  that  path  of  refined  and  intri-  Book  IV. 
cate  fpeculation  which  condu6ts  to  tile  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  natural  religion.     In 
the  early  and  moft  rude  periods  of  favage  life, 
fuch    difquifitions    are    altogether    unknown. 
When  the  intelleftual  powers  are  juft  begin- 
ning to  unfold,  and  theif  firft  feeble  exertions  are 
direfted  towards  a  few  objects  of  primary  necef^ 
fity  and  ufe ;  when  the  faculties  of  the  nnind  are 
fo  limited,  as  not  to  have  fornied  abftradl  or 
general  ideas ;  when  language  is  fo  barren,  as 
to  be  dcftitute  of  names  to  diftinguilh  any 
thing  that  is  not  perceivefd  by  fome  of  the 
fenfes ;  it  is  prepofterous  to  expeft  that  man 
fliould  be  capable  of  tracing  with  accuracy  the 
relation  between  caufe  and  efFeft ;  or  to  fup- 
pofe  •  that  he  fhould  rife  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  one  to  the  knowledge  of  the  other, 
and  form  juft:  conceptions  of  a  Deity,  as  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe.  The  idea 
of  creation  is  fo  familiar  wherever  the  mind 
is  enlarged  by  fcience,  and  illuminated  with 
revelation,   that  we  feldom  refleft  how  prb-«- 
found  and  abftrufe  this  idea  is,   or  confidef 
what  progrefs  man  muft  ha^e  made  in  obfcr- 
vation  and  refearch,  before  he  could  arrive  at 
any  knowledge  of  this  elementary  principle  iii 
religion.      Accordingly,    feveral    tribes    hav^ 
been  difcoyered  in  America,  which  have  no 
Vol.  II.  O  idea 
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BookIV.  idea  whatever  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  nt> 
rites  of  religious  worfliip.  Inattentive  to  that 
magnificent  Ipeftacle  of  beauty  and  order  pre- 
fen  ted  to  their  view,  unaccuftomed  to  refleft 
cither  upon  what  they  themfeives  are>  or  to 
inquire  who  is  the  author  of  their  exiftence, 
men,  in  their  favage  ftate,  pafs  their  days  like 
the  animals  round  them,  without  knowledge 
or  veneration  of  any  fuperior  power.  They 
have  not  in  their  languages  any  name  for  the 
Deity,  nor  have  the  moft  accurate  obfervers 
been  able  to  difcover  any  praftice  or  inftitution 
which  fcemed  to  imply  that  they  recognifcd 
his  authority,  or  were  folicitous  to  obtain  his 
favour  ^  It  is  only  among  men  in  the  moft 
uncultivated  ftate  of  nature,  and  while  their 
intelleftual  faculties  are  fo  feeble  and  limited 
as  hardly  to  elevate  them  above  the  irrational 
creation,  that  we  difcover  this  total  infenfibi- 
lity  to  the  impreflions  of  any  invifible  power. 

.  *  Bfet,  539.  Lery  ap  de  Bry,  iii.  221.  Nieuhoff. 
Church.  Coll.  ii.  132.  Lettr.  Edif.  2.  177,  Id.  12,  13* 
Venegas,  i.  87.  Loaano  Defcript.  del  Grand  Chaco,  59, 
Fernand.  Miilion.  de  Chiqult.  39.  Gumilla,  ii.  156. 
'Rochefort  Hift.  des  Antilles,  p.  468.  Margrave  Hift.  in 
Append,  de  Chilienfibus,  286.  Ulloa  Notic.  Americ. 
335,  &c.  Barrere,  218,  219.  Harcourt  Voy.  to  Guiana. 
Ptirch.  Pilgr.  iv.  p.  1273.  Account  of  Brafil^  by  a  Portu- 
guefe.  Ibid.  p.  1289.  Jpnes's  Journal,  p.  59.  See 
NOTE  LIX. 

But 
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But  the  human  mind,  formed  for  religion,  Book  IV. 
foon  opens  to  the  reception  of  ideas,  which 
are  deftined,  wlien  correfted  and  refined,  to 
be  the  great  fource  of  confolation  amidft  the 
calamities  of  life.  An^ong  fome  of  the  Ame- 
rican tribes,  ftill  in  the  infancy  of  improve- 
ment, we  difcern  apprehenfions  of  fome  invi- 
fible  and  powerful  beings.  Thefe  apprehen- 
fions are  originally  indifl:indt  and  perplexed, 
and  feem  to  be  fuggefl:ed  rather  by  the  dread 
of  impending  evils,  than  to  flow  from  gratitude 
for  bleflings  received.  While  Nature  holds 
on  her  courfe  with  uniform  and  undifl:urbccl 
regularity,  men  enjoy  the  benefits  refulting 
from  it,  without  inquiring  concerning  its 
caufe.  But  every  deviation  from  this  regular 
courfe  rouzes  and  aftonifhes  them.  When 
they  behold  events  to  which  they  are  not  ac- 
cuftomed,  they  fcarch  for  the  reafons  of  them 
with  eager  curiofity.  Their  underfl:anding  is 
unable  to  penetrate  into  thefe  j  but  imagina- 
tion, a  more  forward  and  ardent  faculty  of  the 
mind,  decides  without  hefitation.  It  afcribes 
the  extraordinary  occurrences  in  nature  to  the 
influence  of  invifible  beings,  and  fuppofes  that 
the  thunder,  the  hurricane,  and  the  earth- 
quake, are  efFedls  of  their  interpofition,  Some 
fuch  confufed  notion  of  fpiritual  or  invifible 
power,  fuperintending  over  thofe  natural  cala- 

O  2  Q\itie$ 
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?^*i^*  mitics  which  frcqiiairiT  ddbhttc  the  earth,  and 
terrify  its  inhabitants,  tnxy  be  traced  axnong^ 
many  rude  nations  \     But  bcfidcs  this,    the 
difafters    and  dangers   of  iavage  life    are    fo 
many,  and  men  often  find  theoilcWes  in  fitua- 
lions  fb  formidable,  that  the  mind,  fenfible  of 
its  own  weaknefs,  has  no  refource  but  in   the 
guidance  and  prote&ion  of  wifdom  and  power 
iuperior   to  what  is  human.     Dged^d  with 
calamities  which  o^^refs  him,  and  expofcd  to 
dangers  which  he  cannot  repel,  the  favage  no 
longer  relies  upon  himfelf  ^  he  feels  his  owa 
in^tence,  and  fees  no  profpecl  of  being  ex- 
tricated, but  by  the  interpofition  of  fome  in^ 
rifiblc  arm.     Hence,    in   all    unenlightened 
nations,  the  firft  rites  or  practices  which  bear 
any  refemblance^  to  afts  of  religion,   have  it 
for  their  objed  to  avert  evils  which  men  fuffer 
or  dread.     The  Manitous  or  Okkis  of  the  North 
Americans  were  amulets  or  charms,  which  they 
imagined  to  be  of  fuch  virtue,  as  to  preferve 
the  perfons  who  repofed  confidence  in  them 
from  every  difaftrous  event,  or  they  were  coa- 
fidered  as  tutelary  fpirits,  whofe  aid  they  might 
implore   in  circumftances  of  diftrels*.     The 
Cemis  of  the  iflanders  were  reputed  by  them  the 

k  Sec  NOTE  LX. 

*  Charlcv.  N.  Fr.  iii.  343,  Uq.    Creuxii  Hift.  Canad. 
p.  82,  &c.  « 

authors 
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atithors  of  every  calamity  that  afflifts  the  hu-  BooxIV. 
man  race;  they  were  reprefented  under  the 
moll  frightful  forms,  and  religious  homage 
was  paid  to  them  with  lio  other  view  than  to 
appeafe  thefe  furious  deities  "•  Even  among 
thofe  tribes  whofc  religious  fyftem  was  more 
enlarged,  and  who  had  formed  fome  concep- 
tion of  benevolent  beings  delighted  with  con- 
ferring benefits,  as  well  as  of  malicious  powers 
prone  to  inflift  evil  -,  fuperftition  ftill  appears 
as  the  offspring  of  fear,  and  all  its  efforts  were 
employed  to  avert  calamities.  They  were  per- 
fuaded  that  their  good  deitits,  prompted  by 
the  beneficence  of  their  nature,  would  beftow 
every  bleffing  in  their  power,  without  folicita- 
tion  or  acknowledgment;  and  their  only 
anxiety  was  to  foothe  and  deprecate  the  wrath 
of  the  powers  whom  they  regarded  as  the  ene- 
mies of  mankind ". 

Such  were  the  imperfeft  conceptions  of  dxc 
greater  part  of  the  Americans  with  refpeft  to 
the  interpofitions  of  invifible  agents,  and  fuch, 
almoft  univerfally,  was  the  mean  and  illiberal 

»  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  i.  p.  iii.  P.  Martyr,  decad. 
p.  1 02,  &c. 

"  Tertre,  ii.  365,  Borde,  p.  14.  .  State  of  Virginia, 
by  a  Native,  book  iii.  p.  32,  33.  Pumo^t,  i.  165.  Ban- 
croft Nat.  Hiil.  of  Guiana,  309. 
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Book  IV.  objcdt  of  their  fuperftitions.     Were  we  to  trace 
~'  ^  back  the  ideas  of  other  nations  to  that  rude 
ftate  in  which  hiftory  firft  prefents  them  to  our 
view,  we  fhould  difcover  a  furprifing  refem- 
blance  in  their  tenets  and  praftices ;  and  Ihould 
be  convinced,  that,  in  fimilar  circumftances, 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  hold  nearly 
the  fame  courfe  in  their  progrcfs,  and  arrive 
at  almoft  the  fame  concluliojis.     The  impref- 
fions  of  fear  are  confpicuous  in  all  the  fyftems 
of  fuperftition  formed  in  this  fituation.     And 
the  moft  exalted  notions  of  men  rife  no  higher 
than  to  a  perplexed  apprehenfion  of  certain 
beings,  whofe  power,  though  fupernatural,  is 
limited  as  well  as  partial. 

Remsrkasie  BuT,  among  Other  tribes,  which  have  been 
their  rcii-  longcr  United,  or  have  made  greater  progrefs 
^oasl"°  in  improvement,  we  difcern  fome  feeble  point- 
ing towards  more  juft  and  adequate  concept 
tions  of  the  power, that  prefides  in  nature. 
They  fecm  to  perceive  that  there  muft  be  fome 
univerfal  caufe  to  whom  all  things  are  indebted 
for  their  being.  If  we  may  judge  by  fome  of 
their  expreflions,  they  appear  to  acknowledge 
a  divine  power  as  the /maker  of  the  world,  an,d 
the  difpofer  of  all  events.  They  denominate 
him  the  Great  SpirW.     But  thefe   ideas  are 

^  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  343.     Sagard,  Voy.  du  Pays  des 
Hurons,  226. 
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faint  and  confiifed,  and  when  they  attennpt  to  Book^V. 
explain  them,  it  is  manifeft,  that  among  them  ~'~ 
the  word  fpirit  has  a  meaning  very  difFerejit 
from  that  in  which  we  employ  it,  and  that  they 
have  no  conception  of  any  deity  but  what  is 
corporeal.  They  believe  their  gods  to  be  of 
the  human  form,  though  of  a  nature  more  ex- 
cellent than  man,  and  retail  fuch  wild  inco- 
herent fables  concerning  their  functions  and 
operations,  as  are  altogether  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  hiftory.  Even  among  thefe  tribes, 
there  is  no  eftabliflied  form  of  public  worfhip  j 
there  are  no  temples  ereded  in  honour  of  their 
deities  -,  and  no  minifters  peculiarly  confecrated 
to  their  fervice.  They  have  the  knowledge, 
however,  of  feveral  fuperftitious  ceremonies 
and  praftices  handed  down  to  them  by  tradi- 
tion, and  to  thefe  they  have  recourfe  with  a 
childifli  credulity,  when  rouzed  by  any  emer- 
gence from  their  ufual  infenfibility,  and  ex- 
cited to  acknowledge  the  power,  and  to  im- 
plore the  protection  of  fuperior  beings  p. 

The  tribe  of  the  Natchez,  and  the  people  Syftcmof 
of  Bogota  had  advanced  beydnd  the  other  un-  '     *'    ** 
cultivated  nations  of  America  in  their  ideas  of 
religion^  as  well  as  in  their  political  inftitu- 

p  Gharlcv.  N.  Fr.  iii.  345.     Golden,  5,  17. 
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Book IV.  tions;  and  ic  is  no  lefs  difficult  to  explain  the 
caufe  of  this  diftindion  than  of  that  which  we 
have  already  coniidered.     The  Sun  was   the 
chief  objcft  of  religious  worihip  among  the 
Natchez.     In  their  temples,  which  were  con- 
ftrufted  with  fomc  magnificence,  and  decorated 
with  various  ornaments,    according  to   their 
mode  of  architecture,  they  preferved  a  perpc* 
tual  fire,  as  the  purefl:  emblem  of  their  divi- 
nity,    Miniftcrs  were  appointed  to  watch  and 
feed  this  facred  flame.     The  firft  funftion  of 
the  great  chief  of  the  nation,  every  morningj^ 
was  an  aft  of  obeifance  to  the  Sun  i  and  fefti- 
vals  returned  at  ftated  feafons  which  were  cele- 
brated by  the  whole  community  with  folemn 
but  unbloody  rites  ^.     This  is  the  moft  refined 
fpecies  of  fuperftition  known  in  America,  and, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  moft  natural  as  well  as 
moft  feducing.    The  Sun  is  the  apparent  fource 
of  the  joy,  fertility,  and  life,  difFufed  through 
nature,    and  while   the   human  mind,    in  its 
early  effays  towards  inquiry,  contemplates  and 
admires  his  univerfal  and  animating  energy,, 
its  admiration  is  apt  to  ftop  ftiort  at  what  is 
vifible,  without  reaching  to  the  unfeen  caufe  j 
a^nd  pays  that  adoration  to  the  moft  glorious 
and  beneficial  work  of  God,  which  is  due  only 

*»  Dumont,  i.  158,  &c.     Charlcv.  N.  Fr.  iii.  417,  &c. 
479.    La£cau,  1.  167. 

to 
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to  him  who  formed  it.  As  fire  is  the  pureft  Book  IV* 
and  moft  aftive  of  the  elements,  and  in  fome 
of  its  qualities  and  efFedls  refembles  the  Sun, 
it  was,  not  improperly,  chofen  to  be  the  em- 
blem of  his  powerful  operation.  The  ancient 
Perfians,  a  people  far  fuperior,  in  every  refpcft, 
to  that  rude  tribe  whofe  rites  I  am  defcribing, 
founded  their  religious  fyftem  on  fimilar  prin- 
ciples, and  eftabliflied  a  form  of  public  wor^ 
Ihip>  lefs  grofs  and  exceptionable  than  that  of 
any  people  deftitute  of  guidance  from  revela- 
tion. This  furprifing  co-incidence  in  fenti- 
ment  between  two  nations,  in  fuch  different 
ftates  of  improvement,  is  one  of  the  many  An- 
gular and  unaccountable  circumftanccs  which 
occur  in  the  hiftory  of  human  affairs. 

Among  the  people  of  Bogota,  the  Sun  and 
Moon  were,  likewife,  the  chief  objefts  of  vene- 
ration. Their  fyftem  of  religion  was  more 
regular  and  complete,  though  lefs  pure,  than 
that  of  the  Natchez.  They  had  temples,  altars, 
priefts,  facrifices,  and  that  long  train  of  cere- 
monies, which  fuperftition  introduces  wherever 
flie  has  fully  eftablifhed  her  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  men.  But  the  rites  of  their  worfliip 
were  cruel  and  bloody.  They  offered  human 
viftims  to  their  deities,  and  many  of  their 
pradlices  nearly  refembled  the  barbarous  infti- 

6  tutions 
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BooKr^^  tutions  of  the  Mexicans,  the  genius  of  which 
^   ^~      we  Ihall  have  an  opportunity  of  confidcring 
more  attentively  in  its  proper  place '• 

Their  He*8  WiTH  rcfpeft  to  the  othcf  great  do6trine  of 
SeTm^f-  religion,  concerning  the  immortality  of  the 
uiiifofthe  ^^yj^    ^^  fentiments  of  the  Americans  were 

more  united:  the  human  mind,  even  when 
Icaft  improved  and  invigorated  by  jculture^ 
Ihrinks  from  the  thoughts  of  diffolution,  and 
looks  forward  with  hope  and  expectation  to  a 
ftate  of  future  exiftence.  This  fentiment,  re- 
fulting  from  a  fecret  confcioufnefs  of  its  owa 
dignity,  from  an  inftinftive  longing  after  im- 
mortality, is  univerfal,  and  may  be  deemed 
natural.  Upon  this,  are  founded  the  moft 
exalted  hopes  of  man  in  his  higheft  ftate  of 
improvement;  nor  has  nature  withheld  from 
him  this  foothing  confblation,  in  the  moft  early 
and  rude  period  of  his  progrefs.  We  can  trace 
this  opinion  from  one  extremity  of  America  to 
the  other.  In  fome  regions  more  faint  and 
obfcure,  in  others  more  perfeftly  developed, 
but  no  where  unknown.  The  moft  uncivilized 
of  its  favage  tribes  do  not  apprehend  death  as 
the  extinftion  of  being.     All  entertain  hopes 

r  Piedrahita,  Conq.  del  N.  Rcyno,  p.   17.     Hcrrera, 
4pc.  6.  lib.  V.  c.  6. 
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of  a  future  and  more  happy  (late,  where  they  Book  jy* 
ihall  be  for  ever  exempt  frorn  the  calamities  "'  ^ 
which  embitter  human  life  in  its  prefent  con- 
dition. This  they  figure  as  a  delightful  coun- 
try, blefled  with  perpetual  fpring,  whofe  forefts 
abound  with  game,  whofe  river3  fwarm  with 
filh,  where  famine  is  never  felt,  and  uninter- 
rupted plenty  fhall  be  enjoyed  without  labour 
or  toil.  But  as  men,  in  forming  their  firft  im- 
perfect ideas  concerning  the  invifible  world, 
fuppofe  that  there  they  (hall  continue  to  feel 
the  fame  defires,  and  to  be  engaged  in  the 
fame  occupations ;  they  naturally  afcribc  emi-r 
nence  and  diftinftion,  in  that  (late,  to  the 
fame  qualities  and  talents  which  are  here  the 
objeft  of  their  efteem.  The  Americans,  ac- 
cordingly, allotted  the  higheft  place,  in  their 
country  of  fpirits,  to  the  (kilful  hunter,  to  the 
adventurous  and  fuccefsful  warrior,  and  to  fuch 
^s  had  tortured  the  greateft  number  of  cap- 
tives, and  devoured  their  flefh*.  Thefe  no-  induce  them 
tions  were  fo  prevalent,  that  they  gave  ri(fe  to  irJi"'&c. 
an  univerfal  cufl:om,   which  is,   at  once,    the  Y'^^^^^ 

,  '  dead. 

ftrongeft  evidence  that  the  Americans  believe 
in  a  future  (late,  and  the  befl:  illudracion  of 
\yhat  they  expect  there.     As  they  imiagine,  that 

»  Lery  ap  dc  Bry,  iii.  222.     Charlev,  N.  Fr.  iii.  351, 
SiC,     De  la  Potherie,  ii.  45,  &c  iii.  5. 

the 
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BookIV.  the  dead  begin  their  career  anew  in  the  wt^Id 
whither  they  are  gone^  that  their  (ncnds  nuiy 
not  enter  upon  it  defencelefs  and  unproTidcd^ 
they  bury  with  them  their  bow,  their  arrowSj 
and  other  weapons  ufed  in  hunting  <m*  war; 
they  depofit  in  their  tombs  the  fldns  or  ftufis 
of  which  they  make  garments,  Indian  com» 
manioc,  venifon,  domeftic  utenfils,  and  what- 
ever  is  reckoned  among  the  neceflaries  in  their 
fimple  mode  of  life  \  In  fome  provinces^  up* 
on  the  deceafe  of  a  cazique  or  chief,  a  certain 
number  of  his  wives,  of  his  favourites,  and  of 
his  flaves,  were  put  to  deaths  and  interred  to- 
gether with  him,  that  he  might  appear  with 
the  fame  dignity  in  his  future  ftation^  and  be 
waited  upon  by  the  fame  attendants ".  This 
perfuafion  is  fo  deep-rooted,  that  many  of  the 
deceafed  perfon's  retainers  offer  themfelves  as 
voluntary  viftims,  and  court  the  privilege  of 
accompanying  their  departed  mailer,  as  an 
high  diftin£tion.     It  has  been  found  difficulty 

*  Chronica  de  Cieca  de  Leon,  c,  28.  Sagard,  28 8« 
Creux.  Hift.  Canad.  p.  91.  Rochefort.  Hift,  dcs  Antilles, 
568.  Biet,  391.  De  la  Potherie,  ii.  44.  iiL  8.  Blanco, 
Converf.  de  Piritn,  p.  35. 

"  Dumont,  Louiiiane,  i.  208,  &c.  Oviedo,  lib.  v.  c.  3. 
Gomora,  Hift.  Gen.  c,  28.  P.  Mart,  decad.  304.  Char- 
lev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  421.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  P, 
Melchior  Hernandez,  Memol*.  de  Chiriqui.  Coll,  Orig, 
Papers^  i.    Chron.  de  Cieca  de  Leon,  c.  33. 

on 
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on  fome  occafions,  to  fct  bounds  to  this  en-  Book  IV, 
thuliafm  of  afFeftionate  duty,    and  to  reduce  '      '   ^ 
the  train  of  a  favourite  leader  to  fuch  a  number 
as  the  tribe  could  afford  to  fpare '. 

Among  the  Americans^  as  well  as  other  un-  SoperAition 
civilized  nations,  many  of  the  rites  and  ob-  ^tlT^fo- 
fervances  which  bear  fome  refemblance  to  afts  '**'"• 
of  religion,  have  no  conneftion  with  devotion, 
but  proceed  from  a  fond  defire  of  prying  into 
futurity.  The  human  mind  is  moft  apt  to 
feel,  and  to  difcover  this  vain  curiofity,  when 
its  own  powers  are  moft  feeble  and  uninformed^ 
Aftoniftied  with  occurrences,  of  which  it  is 
unable  to  comprehend  the  caufe,  it  naturally 
fancies  that  there  is  fomething  myfterious  and 
wonderful  in  their  origin.  Alarmed  at  events, 
of  which  it  cannot  difcern  the  iffue  or  the  con- 
fequences,  it  has  recourfe  to  other  means  of 
difcovering  them,  than  the  exercife  of  its  own 
fagacity.  Wherever  fuperftition  is  fo  cfta- 
bliftied  as  to  form  a  regular  fyftem,  this  defire 
of  penetrating  into  the  fecrcts  of  futurity  is 
connefted  with  it.  Divination  becomes  a  reli- 
gious aft.  Priefts,  as  the  minifters  of  Heaven, 
pretend  to  deliver  its  oracles  to  men.  They 
are  the  only  foothiayers,  augurs,  and  magi- 

X  Sec  NOTELJfl. 
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Book  IV.  cians,   who  profcfs  the  facred  and  important 

^  ~'~       art  of  difclofmg  what  is  hid  from  other  eyes. 

ThitieptfN  BvT,  among  rude  nations,  who  pay  no 
menc  be-  veneration  to  any  fuperintending  power,  and 
their  pbyfi-  who  havc  HO  eftabliflicd  rites  or  minifters  of 
religion,  their  curiolity  to  difcover  what  is 
future  and  unknown  is  cherifhed  by  a  different 
principle,  and  derives  ftrength  from  another 
alliance.  As  the  difeafes  of  men,  in  the  favagc 
ftatc,  are  like  thofe  of  the  animal  creation,  few 
but  extremely  violent,  their  impatience  under 
what  they  fufFer,  and  folicitude  for  the  reco- 
very  of  health,  foon  infpired  them  with  extra- 
ordinary reverence  for  fuch  as  pretended  to 
underftand  the  nature  of  their  maladies,  or  to 
prefcrve  them  from  their  fudden  and  fatal 
cffefts.  Thefc  ignorant  pretenders,  however, 
were  fuch  utter  ftrangers  to  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
human  frame,  as  to  be  equally  unacquainted 
with  the  caufes  of  its  diforders,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  will  terminate.  Superftition, 
mingled  frequently  with  fome  portion  of  craft, 
fupplied  what  they  wanted  in  fcience.  They 
imputed  the  origin  of  difeafes  to  fupernatural 
influence,  and  prefcribed  or  performed  a  variety 
of  myfterious  rites,  which  they  gave  out  to  be 
of  power  fufficicnt  to  remove  the  mod  danger- 
ous and  inveterate  maladies.     The  credulity 

and 
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and  love  of  the  marvellous,  natural  to  unin-  Bqok  IV. 
formed  men,  favoured  the  deception,  and  pre- 
pared them  to  be  the  dupes  of  thofe  impoftors. 
Among  favages,  their  firfl:  phyficians  are  a 
kind  of  conjurers  or  wizards,  who  boaft  that 
Jthey  know  what  is  paft,  and  can  foretell  what 
is  to  come.  Incantations,  forcery,  and  mum- 
meries of  diverfe  kinds,  no  lefs  ftrange  than 
frivolous,  are  the  means  which  they  employ  to 
expel  the  imaginary  caufes  of  malignity^; 
and,  relying  upon  the  efficacy  of  thefe,  they 
predift  with  confidence  what  will  be  the  fate 
of  their  deluded  patients.  Thus  fuperftition 
in  its  earliefl:  form  flowed  from  the  folicitude 
of  man  to  be  delivered  from  prefent  diftrefs, 
not  from  his  dread  of  evils  awaiting  him  in  a 
future  life,  and  was  originally  ingrafted  on 
medicine,  not  on  religion.  One  of  the  firft, 
and  moft  intelligent  hiftorians  of  America  was 
ftruck  with  this  alliance  between  the  art  of 
divination  and  that  of  phyfic,  among  the  people 
of  Hifpaniola '.  But  this  was  not  peculiar  to 
them.  The  Jlexis^  the  Piayas,  the  Autmoinsy 
or  whatever  was  the  diftinguilhing .  name  of 
their  diviners  and  charmers  in  other  parts  of 
America,  were  all  the  phyficians  of  their  re- 

y  P.  Mclch.  Hernandez,  Memorial  de  Cheriqui.     Col- 
kdl.  Orig.  Pap.  i. 
*  Onedoy  lib.  v.  c,  i. 
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Book  IV.  fpeftive  tribes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
^ "  "^  ~  Buhitos  of  Hifpaniola.  As  their  fun&ion  led 
them  to  apply  to  the  human  mind  when  en- 
feebled by  ficknefs,  and  as  they  found  it,  in 
that  feafon  of  dejedtion,  prone  to  be  alarmed 
with  imaginary  fears,  or  amufcd  with  vain 
hopes,  they  eafily  induced  it  to  rely  with  im- 
plicit confidence  on  the  virtue  of  th^ir  fpells^ 
and  the  certainty  of  their  prediftions^ 

Gnaoaify  WHENEVER  mcn  ackaowlcdge  the  reality  of 
citendt.  fupernatural  power  and  difcernment  in  one 
inftance,  they  have  a  propenfity  to  admit  it  in 
others.  The  Americans  did  not  long  fuppofe 
the  efficacy  of  conjuration  to  be  confined  to 
one  fubjedt.  They  had  recourfe  to  it  in  every 
fituation  of  danger  or  diftrefs.  When  the 
events  of  war  were  peculiarly  difaftrous,  when 
they  met  with  unforefeen  difappointmcuts  in 
hunting,  when  inundations  or  drought  threat- 
ened their  crops  with  deftruftion,  they  called 
upon  their  conjurers  to  begin  their  incanta* 
tions,  in  order  to  difcover  the  caufes  of  thofe 

calamities,  or  to  foretell  what  would  be  their 

• 

^  Herrera,  <lec.  i.  lib.  ill.  c.  4.  Ofbome,  ColL  ii* 
860^  Dumont,  i.  169,  &c.  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  36 1« 
364,  &c.  LawfoDy  N.  Carol.  214,  Ribas^  Triamph* 
p.  17.    Biet,  386.    De  la  Potherie,  ii.  35,  &c. 
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adapted  to  their  various  fituations,  that  Euro^  BookIV. 
peans  can  hardly  believe  it^to  be  a  mimic  fcf nc, 
or  view  it  without  emotions  of  fear  and  hor-^ 
rjor% 

But  however  expreffive  finne  of  the  Ameri* 
can  dances  majr  be,  there  is  one  circumftancc 
in  them  remarkable,  and  conneded  with  the 
charadler  of  the  race.     The  fongs,  the  dances, 
the  amufements  of  other  nations,  expreffive  of 
the  fentiments  which  animate  their  hearts,  are. 
pften  adapted  to  difplay  or  excite  that  fenQbility 
which  mutually  attaches  fhc  fexes.     Among: 
fome  people,  fuch  is  the  ardour  of  this  paffion, 
that  love  isalmoft.the  fok  objedtof  feftivity  and 
joy ;  ar>d  as  rude  nations  are  grangers  to  deli- 
cacy,  and  unaccuftomed  to  difguife  any  emo- 
tion of  their  minds,  their  danges  are  often  fft* 
tremely  wanton  and  indecent.    Such  is  the  G^r 
lenda^   of  which  the  ,nativcs  of  Africa  are  fa 
paffionately  foad^  and  fuch  the  fe^ts  of  the 
dancing  girls,  which  the  Afiatics  contemplate 
with  fo  much  avidity  of  defire.     But,  among 
the  Americans,  more  cold  and  indifferent  to 

«  De  la.Potheiie,  ii.  ii6.  Charlcv.  N.  Pr.  iii,  297* 
Laiitau,  i.  523. 

f-  Adanfon,  Voy.  to  Senegal,  p.  iii.  287.  I^abat,  Voyw 
ages,  ivfc  463.  Sloane,  Hill.  Nat.  of  Jam.  Introd.  p^.  48k 
Fermj;^.  D^rcript.de  SurLgi.  i.  p.  139.- 
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tooicTV.  vatron  of  omens,  their  attention  to  the  chirp- 
ing of  birds  and  the  cries  of  aninrvals,  all  which 
they  fuppofe  to  be  indications  of  future  events, 
and  if  any  one  of  thefe  prognoftics  is  deemed 
unfavourable,  they  inftantly  abandon  the  pur- 
fuit  of  thofe  mcafures  on  which  they  are  mofl: 
eagerly  bent*. 

Detached  VIIL  BuT  if  we  woold  fofm  a  complete 
idea  of  the  uncultivated  nations  of  America, 
We  muft  not  pafs  unobferved  fbme  Angular 
cuftoms,  which,  though  univerfal  and  charac- 
tcriftic,  could  trot  be  reduced,  with  propriety, 
to  any  of  the  articles  into  which  I  have  divided 
iny  inquiry  concerning  their  manners. 

Love  of  Among  favageft>  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 

"^  "^*  the  love  of  dancing  is  a  favourite  paffion.  As 
a  great  part  of  their  time  languifhes  away  in 
indolence,  without  any  occupation  to  rouze  or 
intereft  them,  they  ddight  univerfally  in  a 
paftime  which  calls  forth  the  aftive  powers  of 
their  nature  into  exercife.  The  Spaniards, 
when  they  firft  vifited  America,  were  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  fondnefs  of  the  natives  for  dancing, 
and  beheld  with  wonder  a  people,  cold  and 

«  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  262.  353,  Stadias,  ap  dc  Br}% 
m.  120.  Crenxij,  Hift.  Canad.  €4.'  Techo,  fiift.  of 
Parag.    Churdi,  ColL  n.  37.    Dc  la  Potberie,  iii.  6. 

vaafib* 
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iinanimated  in  moft  of  their  other  purfuitSj  BooicIV, 
kindle  into  life,  and  exert  thennfcjves  with 
ardour,  as  often  as  this  favourite  amufena^njt 
recurred.  Among  them,  indeed,  dancing 
ought  not  to  be  denoniinated  an  amufeaiejat. 
It  is  a  ferious  and  important  occupation,  which 
mingles  in  every  occurrence  of  public  or  pri- 
vate life.  If  any  intercourfe  be  oeceflary  be- 
tween two  American  tribes,  the  ambafladors 
of  the  one  approach  in  a  folcmn  danc-e,  aa4 
prefent  the  calumet  or  cmbkm  of  peace;  the 
fachems  of  the  other  receive  it  with  the  famd 
ceremony*.  If  war  is  denoiwxced  ag^uoft  m 
enemy,  it  is  by  a  dancc^  exprcflive  of  tJae 
reiejltment  which  they  feel,  and  of  the  ve^n- 
geance  which  they  ijteditate^  If  the  w€»xh 
of  their  gods  is  to  be  appeafed,  or  their  bene** 
ficence  to  be  celebrated ;  if  they  rejoice  at  the 
birth  of  a  child,  or  ^ouxa  the  deaiJi-  of  .a 
friend  %  they  have  dajices  appropriated  to  c^^ch 
of  thefe  fituations,  and  iuixed  to  the  4iff5ycat 
fentiments  with  which  they  are  then  anir»ated» 
If  a  perfon  is  indifppfed,  a  dance  is  prefcribgd 
as  thejamoft  effe^^ual  means  of  xcj^oring  him  io 

*  De  la  Potherie  Hift.  ii.  17,  &c.  Char.Iev.  N.  Fr.  iii. 
211.  297.  LaHontan.  i.  100.  137.  Hennepin.  'Becou. 
149,  &c. 

^  Charley.  N.  Pr.  ill.  298.    Lafitau^  i.  523. 

^  Joutcl,  34J.     Gomara,  Hift.  Gen.  c.  19^.  *    ' 
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Book IV.  health;  and  if  he  himfclf  cannot  endure  the 
fatigue  of  luch  an  exercifc,  the  phyfician  or 
conjurer  perforn^s  it  in  his  name,  as  if  the 
virtue  of  his  adivity  could  be  transferred  to  his 
patient**. 

All  their  dances   are   hnitations  of  fomc 

aftionj  and' tht)ugh  the  mufic  by  which  they 

'  are  regulated,  is  extrenhely  fimple  and  tirefonre 

•  to  the  car  by  its  duM  nibnotohy,  fomc  of  their 
dances  appear  wonderfuHy  expreffive  and  ani- 
mated. The  waf  daftce  is,  perhaps^  the  moft 
ftriking,  It4s  the  reprefefttation  of  a  complete 
American  campaign.  The  departure  of  the 
warriors  from  their  village,  their  march  into  the 

'  enemy's  country,  the  caution  with  which  they 
"encamp,  the  addrefs  with  which  they  ftation 
^^  fome  of  their  party  in  ambufti,  the  manner  of 

•  furprifing  the  enemy,  the  ndife  and  ferocity  of 
the  combat,  the  fcalping  of  thofe  who  are  (lain, 
the  feizing  of  prifoners,  the  triumphant  return 
of  the  conquerors,  and  the  torture  of  the 
▼iftims,  are  fucccfllvely  exhibited.  The  per- 
formers enter  with  fuch  entkuliaftic  ardour  into 
their  feveral  parts,  their  gcftures,  their  coun- 
tenance, their  voice  are  fo  wild  and  fo  well 

*  Denys  Hift.  Nat.  189.    BrickcU,  372.    D^  la  Po- 
tkerie,  iL  36;  . 

.  adapted 
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adapted  to  their  various  fituations,  that  Euro^^  Book IV. 
peans  can  hardly  believe  it-to  be  a  mimic  fc^nc, 
or  view  it  without  emotions  of  fear  and  hor-f 
rjor% 

But  however  expreffive  finne  of  the  Ameri- 
can dances  majr  be,  there  is  one  circumftancc 
in  them  remarkable,  and  conneded  with  the 
charadlcr  of  the  race.     The  fongs,  the  dances, 
the  amufements  of  other  nations,  expreffive  of 
the  fentiments  which  animate  their  hearts,  are 
pften  adapted  to  difplay  or  excite  that  fenQbility 
which  mutually  attaches  fhc  fexes.     Among: 
fome  people,  fuch  is  the  ardour  of  this  paffion, 
that  love  is  almoftthefok  objedtof  feftivity  and 
joy  J  and  as  rude  nations  are  ftrangers  to  deli- 
cacy,  and  unaccuftomed  to  difguife  any  emo- 
tion of  their  minds,  their  danges  are  often  fft* 
tremely  wanton  and  indecent.    Such  is  the  C/h 
lenda^   of  which  the  ,nativcs  of  Africa  are  fa 
paffionately  fond ' ;  and  fuch  the  fif^ts  of ^  the 
dancing  girls,  which  the  Afiatics  contemplate 
with  fo  much  avidity  of  defire.     But,  among 

che  Americans,  more  cold  and  indifferent  to 

•  *  •     ■ 

*  De  la.Potherie,  ii.  ii6.  Charlcv.  N.  Pr.  iii.  297. 
Laiitau,  i.  523. 

<■  Adanfon,  Voy.  to  Senegal,  p.  iii.  287.  I^abat,  Voj^* 
ages,  ivfc  463.  Sloane,  Hill.  Nat.  of  Jam.  Introd,  ji^»  481 
Fermip.  D^rcript.de  SurLgi.  i.  p.  ijj*- 
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Bdctic  TV;  thfeif  (tnhistUsji  from  caufes  which  I  Have  already 
^^  ^^'^"^  c%kified/  the  paiTii^h  of  love  mingles  butHttle 
with  their  feftivals  and  paffimes.  Their  fbng$ 
5ind  dances  are  moftly  folemn  and  martial,  they 
are  connefted  with  fome  of  the  ferious  and  imr. 
poft^nt  afFairs  of  life  ^^  and  haying  no  relation 
to  love  ot  gallantryj  are  feldom  common  to  the 
two  fexes,  but  executed  by  the  men  and  women 
apart  »•  Ifji  on  fome  o^cafions,  the  women  are 
permitted  to- join  in  the  ^eftiral,  the  character 
of  the  etttertainWent  is  ftill  the  fame,  and  no 
movement  or  gcfture  is  exprefSve  of  attach- 
tfieiit,  or  encoiirag^i  faniiliaricy\ 

Paffion  for  -  Aw  ittimodcrate  love  of  pky^  efpecially  at 
gaming,  gftmes  of  ha^ard^  which  feems  to  be  natural  to 
all  people  unstccuftomed  to  the  ocdupations  of 
nJgular  induftry,  is  likewife  univcrfal  among 
the  Ai1ierican$*  The  feme  caufes,  which  fa 
often  prompt  perfons  at  their  cafe  in  civilize^ 
life  to  have  recourfe  to  this  paftime,  render  it 
the  delight  "of  the  favage'.     The  former  are  in- 

^  Defcrip,  q{  N,  France,  Qftomc,  CoUL  il  88j^ 
Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  84. 

s  Wafer's  Accoant  of  Ifthmus,  &c,  169.  Jjery  ap  de 
Bry,  iii.  177.  Lozano,  Hift  dc  Parag.  i.  149.  Heirera, 
dec.  2.  lib.  yii.  c.  8.  dec.  4.  lib.  x.  c.  4.     See  NOTE 

^  Barrere>  Fr,  £q[iMl^.  p.  is^i^ 
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dependent  of  labour,  the  latter  do  not  feel  the  Book  JV, 
neceffity  of  it,  and  as  hoih  are  unetnplayed,  'f"'--^ 
they  run  with  tranfport  to  whatever  is  of  power 
to  ftir  and  agitate  their  minds.  Hence  th« 
Americans,  who  at  other  times  are  fo  indiffisrent^ 
lb  phlegmatic,  fo  filent,  and  fo  difmterefted,  as 
foon  as  they  engage  in  play  become  rapacious, 
impatient,  noify,  and  alnaoft  frantic  with  eager-? 
nefs.  Their  furs,  their  domcftic  utenfils,  their 
clothes^  their  arms,  are  ftaked  at  the  gaming- 
table, and  when  all  is  loft|  high  as  their  knfe 
of  independence  is,  in  a  wild  emotion  of  defpair 
or  of  hope,  they  will  often  rifle  their  perfonal 
liberty  upon  a  fixigle.caft^  Among  feveral 
tribes,  fuch  gaming  parties  frequently  recur, 
and  become  their  moft  acceptable  entertainment 
at  every  great  feftival.  Superftition,  which  is 
apt  to  take  hold  of  thole  paflions  which  are  moft 
vigorous,  frequently  lends  its  aid  to  confirm 
and  ftrengthen  this  favourite  inclination.  Theif 
conjurers  are  accuftpmed  tp  prefcribc  a  folemn 
match  at  play,  as  one  of  the  moft .  efficacioy s 
methods  of  appeafing  their  gods,  or  .of  reftoring 
the  fick  to  health  ^4  ■ 

From  caufes  fimilar  to  thofe  which  render  and  for 
them  fond  of  play,  the  Americans  are  extremely  '^"■^*'*8^ 

^  Charlev,  N.  Fr.  iii.  261.  318.    Lafitau,  ii.  338,  &(u 
Ribas,  Triumf.  13.     Brickell,  335. 
^  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  262. 
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Book  IV.   addicted  to  drunkennefs.     It  feems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  firfb  exertions  of  human  in-^ 
genuity  to  difcover  fome  compofition  of  an  in- 
toxicating quality ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  na« 
tion  fo  rude,  or  fo  deftitute  of  invention,  as  not 
to  have  fucceeded  in  this  fatal  refearch.     The 
moft  barbarous  of  the  American  tribes  have 
been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  attain  this  art|  and 
even  thofe  which  are  fo  deficient  in  knowledge, 
as  to  be  unacquainted  with  die  method  of  giving 
an  inebriating  ftrength  to  liquors  by  fermenta-- 
tion,  can  accomplifh  the  fame  end  by  other 
means.    The  people  of  the  iflands,  of  Nortl^ 
America,  and  of  California,  ufed,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,   the  fmoke  of  tobacco,   drawn  up  with  a 
certain  inftrument  into  the  noftrils,  the  fujnes 
of  which  afcending  to  the  brain,  they  felt  all 
the  tranfports  and  frenzy  of  intoxication"*.     In 
alraoft  every  other  part  of  the  New  World,  the 
natives  poffefled  the  art  of  extrafting  an  intoxi- 
cating liquor  from  maize  or  the  manioc  root, 
the  fame  fubftances  which  they  convert  into 
bread.     The  operation  by  which  they  effe6t 
this,    nearly   refembles   the  common   one  of 
brewing,  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  place 
of  yeft,  they  ufe  a  naufeous  infufion  of  a  eertain 

°^  Oviedo,  Hid.  ap  Ramuf.  iii.  113.  Venegas,  i.  68. 
Naufrag  de  Cabeca  de  Vacn,  cap.  26,  Sec  NOTE 
LXIIL 
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quantity  of  maize  or  manioc  chewed  by  their  BookIV. 
women.  The  faliva  excites.a  vigorous  fermen- 
tation, and  in  a  few  days  the  liquor  becomes  fit 
for  drinking.  It  is  not  difagreeable  to  the  taftc, 
and  when  fwallowed  in  large  quantities,  is  of 
an  intoxicating  quality ".  This  is  the  general 
beverage  of  the  Americans,  which  they  diftin- 
guifh  by  various  names,  and  for  which  they  feel 
fuch.a  violent  and  infatiable  defirp,  as  it  is  not 
eafy  either  to  conceive  or  defcribe.  Among 
polifhed  nations,  where  a  fucceflion  of  various 
functions  and  amufonents  keeps  the  mind  in' 
continual  occupation,  the  defire  for  ftrong 
drink  is  regulated,  in  a  great  mcafure,  by  the 
climate,  and  increafes  or  diminiflies  according: 
to  the  variations  of  its  temperature.  In  warm 
regions,  the  delicate  and  fenfible  frame  of  the 
inhabitants  doe§  not  require  the  ftimulation  of 
fermented  liquors.  In  colder  countries,  the 
conftitution  of  the  natives,  more  robufl:  and 
more  fluggifti,  ftands  in  need  of  generous  li- 
quors to  quicken  and  animate  it.  But  among 
favages,  the  defire  of  fomething  that  is  of  power 
to  intoxicate,  is  in  every  fituation  the  fame. 
AH  the  people  of  America,  if  we  except  fomc 
fmall  tribes  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
whether  natives  of  the  torrid  zone,   or  inha- 

"  Staduis  ap  de  Bry,  iii,  iii.     Lery,  ibid.  175, 

bitants 
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Book  IV*  bitants  of  its  more  temperate  regions^  or  placed 
by  a  harder  fate  in  the  fevcre  dimatrs  towards 
its  northern  or  fouthern  extremity,  appear  to  be 
equally  under  the  dominion  of  this  appetite  ^» 
Such  a  fimilarity  of  tafte,  among  people  in  fuch 
different  fituations,  muft  be  afcribcd  to  the  in- 
fluence of  fomc  moral  caufe,  and  cannot  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  effeft  of  any  phyfical  or  conftitu- 
tional  want.  .  While  engaged  in  war  or  in  the 
cbalcy  the  lavage  is  often  in  the  moft  interefting 
fituations,  and  all  the  powers  of  bis  nature  are 
cauzed  to  the  moft  vigorous  exertions*  But 
^bofe  animating  Ccencs  are  fucceeded  by  long 
intervals  of  repofe,  during  which  the  warrior 
meets  with  nothing  that  he  deems  of  fuificient 
dignity  or  importance  to  nr^erit  his  attention. 
He  langoiihes  and  mopes  in  this  feafon  of  in- 
dolence. The  pofturc  of  his  body  is  an  em- 
blem of  tkc  ftate  of  his  mind.  In  one  climate, 
cowering  over  the  fire  in  his  cabin ;  in  another, 
ftretched  under  the  ftiade  of  fome  tree,  he  doles 
away  bis  time  in  fleep,  or  in  an  unthinking 
joylefs  inactivity,  not  far  removed  from  it.  As 
ftrong  liquors  awake  him  from  this  torpid  ftate, 
give  a  brifkcr  motion  to  his  fpirits,  and  enliven 

®  Gumilla,  i.  257.  Lozano  Defcrip.  de  Gran  Chaco» 
56.  103.  Ribas,  8.  Ulloa,  i.  249.  337.  Marchais,  iv. 
436.  Fernandez  Miflion.  de  las  Chiquet.  35.  Barrere, 
p.  203.    Blanco  Convcrf.  de  Piritu,  31. 

him 
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him  more  tbof(JughJy  th^ati  either  dancing  or  Book  IV, 
gaming,  bis  love  of  them  is  exceflive.  A  fa-t 
vage,  when  not  engaged  in  $idiion,  is  a  penfivc 
melancholy  animal ;  bwt  as  foon  as  he  taftes,  or*- 
has  a  profped  of  tailing,  the  intoxicating 
draught,  he  becomes  gay  and  frolicfome% 
Whatever  be  the  occafion,  of  pretext,  on  whkrh 
the  Americans  aflfemble,  the  meeting  always 
terminates  in  a  debauch.  Many  of  their  fcfti-^ 
vals  have  no  other  objeft,  tod  tb^y  welcome 
the  return  of  them  with  trarifports-of  joy.  As 
they  are  not  ftccuftomed  to  relbain  any  appetite, 
(bey  fct  no  bqwnds  lo  this.  ;•  The  riot  pften  Con- 
tinues withoiit  iiitermiffidtt  fevifet^  day^i  and 
whatever  may  be  the  fatal  cffefts^^f  their  exceft, 
they  never  t^^aft  fk>m  -drinking  as  long  as  one 
drop  6f  liqller niiliains.  The  jperfons  of  greateft 
ertiinettc^>  thfeknoft  dlftitigtlilhed  warriors,  and 
the  cbiefs'ttic^ rehowned  for  their wifdomi  have 
t\o  greater  commiind  of  themfelves  thart  th6 
moft  obfcure  member  of  thttrdfifM^iunity.  Theii^ 
cagerhefs  for  pfefent  enjoyment  renders  them 
blind  to  its  fatal  confequences  j  and  thofe  very 
men,  who,  in  other  fituations,  feem  to  pofTefs 
a  force  of  mind  more  than  human,  are  in  this 
iaftance  inferior  to  children  in  forefight,  as  well 
gs  confideration,  and  mere  flaves  of  brutal  ap- 

P  Melciidcz  Tefores  Vcrdad.  iii.  569. 
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BpoKlV,  petite ''^  When  their  paffions,  naturally  ftropg^ 
are  heightened  and  inflamed  by  drink,  they  are, 
guilty  of  the  moft  enormous  outrages,*  and  the 
ftftivity  feldom  concludes  withput  deeds  of  vio- 
knee,  or  bloodlhed  \ 

But,  amidfl:  this  wild  debauch,  there  is  one 
qircurnftance  remarkable  j  the  women,  in  moft. 
of  the  American  tribes,  are.  not  perniitted  to 
partake  of  it  *.  Their  province  is  to  prepare 
the  liquor,  to  ferve  it  abput  to  the  guefts,'  and 
to  take  care  of  their  hufbands  md  friwds,  when 
their  reafon  is  overppwercd.  This  exclufion. 
of  thq  women  from  an  enjoyment  fo  highly  va- 
lued by  favages,  may  be  ju^y  confidered  as  a 
rnarkof  their  inferiprity,  and  as  an  additional 
eyidi^nce  of  that  contempt  with  which'th^were 
treated  in  the  New  World,  The  people  of 
North  America,  when  firft  difcovered,  were 
not  acquainted  with  any  intoxicating  drink  | 
but  as  the  Europeans  early  found  it  their  in-^ 
te.reft  tp  fupply  them  with  fpirituous  liquors^ 
druj^kennefs  foon  became  as  univerfal  among 
them  as  among  dieir  countrymen  to  the  fouth  i. 
and  their  women  having  acquired  this  new  taftcj, 

1  Ribas,  9.    Ulloa^  i.  358. 

»  Lettr.  Edif.  ii.  178.   Torquemada  Mond.  Ind,  i.  335, 

•  gee  NOTE  LXIV. 
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nature,  is  every  where  the  faiiie.  At  hiis  firft  BqokIV, 
appearance  in  the  ftate  of  infancy,  whether  it  ^ 
be  among  the  rudeft  favages,  or  in  the  moft  ci- 
vilized fociety,  we  can  difcern  no  quality  which 
marks  any  diftinftion  or  fuperiority.  The  ca- 
pacity of  improvement  feems  to  be  the  fame ; 
and  the  talents  he  may  afterwards  acquire,  -as 
well  as  the  virtues  he  may  be  rendered  capable 
of  exercifing,  depend,  in  a  great  mcafure,  upon 
the  ftate  of  fociety  in  which  he  is  placed.  To 
this  ftate  his  mind  naturally  accommodates  it- 
fclf,  and  from  it  receives  difcipline  and  culture. 
In  proportion  to  the  wants  which  it  acGuftoms 
a  human  being  to  feel,  and  the  funftions  in 
which  thefe  er^age  him,  hirintelledtual  powers 
are  called  forth.  According  to  the  connexions 
which  it  eftablifhes  between  him  and  the  reft  of 
his  fpecies,  the  afFeftions  of  his  heart  are 
♦exerted.  It  is  only  by  attending  to  this  great 
princi|dc,  that  we  can  difcover  what  is  the  cha- 
rader  of  man  in  every  different  period  of  his 
progrefs. 

If  we  apply  it  to  favage  life,  and  meafure  inteHcauar 
the  attainments  of  the  human  mind  in  that  ftate  ^°^^^"* 
by  this  ftandard,  we  fhall  find,  according  to  an 
obfervation  which  I  have  already  made,  that  the 
intelleftual  powers  of  man  muft  be  extremely 
limited  in  their  operations.    They  are  confined 

within 
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Book IV.  the  latter  to  perform  the  funftions  that  belong 
^^~  to  a  warrior  or  hunter,  or  to  eiidure  thofe  va- 
rious diltrefles  in  which  favages  are  fo  often  in- 
volved, by  their  own  want  of  forefight  and  in- 
xJuftry.  Their  relations  feel  thisj  and  incapable 
of  attending  to  the  wants  or  weakneffes  x>f 
others,  their  impatience  under  an  additional 
burden  prompts  them  to  extinguiih  that  life 
which  they  find  it  difficult  to  fuftain.  This  is 
not  regarded  as  a  deed  of  cruelty,  but  as  an  aft 
of  mercy-  An  American,  br<^en  with  years 
and  infirmities,  confcious  that  he  can  no  longer 
depend  on  the  md  of  thofe  around  him»  places 
himfdf  contentedly  in  his  grave.;  and  it  is  by 
the  hands  of  his  children  or  neareft  rtlatians 
that  the  thong  is  puUed,  -pr  the  blow  inflidled, 
.which  releafes  him  for  ever  from  the  forrows  of 
life  -. 

Cencfai  1^*  After  Contemplating  the  Hide  American 

theiJ^cha*'/  *f  ^^s  in  fuch  various  lights,  after  caking  a  view 
rafter.  <^f  thcir  cuftoms  and  manners  from  fo  majiy 
different  ftations,  nothing  remains  but  to  form 
a  general  eftimate  of  thetr  charafter,  compared 
with  that  of  more  polifhed  nations.  A  humarn 
being,  as  he  comes  originally -from  the  hand  of 

"  CafTani  Hift.  de  N.  Reyno  de  Gran.  p.  300.    Pifo,  p, 
•6.    EUb  Voy.  191.    'GumiUa,  i.  333. 

5  nature. 
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nature,  is  every  where  the  feiiie.  At  his  firft  BqokIV, 
appearance  in  the  ftate  of  infancy,  whether  it  ^ 
be  among  the  rudeft  favages,  or  in  the  moft  ci- 
vilized fociety,  we  can  difcern  no  quality  which 
marks  any  diftinftion  or  fuperiority.  The  ca- 
pacity of  improvement  feems  to  be  the  fame; 
and  the  talent*  he  may  afterwards  acquire,  .as 
well  as  the  virtues  he  may  be  rendered  capable 
of  exercifing,  depend,  in  a  great  mcafure,  upon 
the  ftate  of  fociety  in  which  he  is  placed.  To 
this  ftate  his  mind  naturallv  accommodates  it- 
felf,  and  from  it  receives  difcipline  and  culture. 
In  proportion  to  the  wants  which  it  accwlboms 
a  human  being  to  feel,  ai^d  the  funftions  in 
which  thefe  eojgage  bim,  •his'intelle<5bual  powers 
are  called  forth.  According  to  the  connefti6ns 
which  it  eftablifhes  between  him  aod  the  reft  of 
his  fpecies,  the  affeftions  of  his  heart  ave 
exerted.  It  is  only  by  attending  to  this  great 
principle,  that  we  can  difcover  what  is  the  cha- 
rader  of  man  in  every  different  period  of  his 
progrefs. 

If  we  apply  it  to  favage  life,  and  meafure  inteiicauai 
the  attainments  of  the  human  mind  in  that  ftate  ^°^^"* 
by  this  ftandard,  we  fhall  find,  according  to  an 
obfervation  which  I  have  already  made,  that  the 
intelleftual  powers  of  man  muft  be  extremely 
limited  in  ihtit  crperadons.    They  are  confined 

within 
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Book  IV.  within  the  narrow  fphcre  of  what  he  deems  ne- 
'  ^  ceffary  for  fupplying  his  own  wants.  Whatever 
has  not  fome  relation  to  thefe,  neither  attrafts 
his  attention,  nor  is. the  objedt  of  his  inquiries. 
But  however  narrow  the  bounds  may  be  within 
which  the  knowledge  of  a  favage  is  circum- 
fcribed,  he  poffeffes  thoroughly  that  fmall  por- 
tion which  he  has  attained.  It  was  not  com- 
municated  to  him  by  formal  inftruftion ;  he 
does  not  attend  to  it  as  a  matter  of  mere  fpecu- 
lation  and  curiofity  j  it  is  the  refult  of  his  own 
obfervation,  the  fruit  of  his  own  experience, 
and  accommodated  to  his  condition  and  exi- 
gencies. While  employed  in  the  aftive  occu- 
pations of  war  or  hunting,  he  often  finds  him- 
felf  in  difficult  and  perilous  fituations,  from 
which  the  efforts  of  his  own  fagacity  muft  ex- 
tricate him.  He  is  frequently  engaged  in  mea- 
fures  where  every  ftep  depends  upon  his  own 
ability  to  decide,  where  he  muft  rely  folely  upon 
his  own  penetration  to  difcern  the  dangers  to 
which  he  is  expofed,  and  upon  his  own  wifdom 
in  providing  againft  them. 

pfliiticai  -^^  ^^^  talents  of  individuals  are  cxercifed 

uJeiict.        and  improved  by  fuch  exertions,  much  politi- 
cal wifdom  is  faid  to  be  difplayed  in  condu&ing 
the  affairs  of  their  fmall  communities.     The 
council  of  old  men  in  an  American  tribe,  de- 
6  liberating 
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liberating  upon  its  interefts,  and  determining  BocucIV, 
with  refpeft  to  peace  or  war,  has  been  compared 
to  the  fenate  in  more  poliftied  republics.     The 
proceedings  of  the  former,   we  are  told,  are 
often  no  lefs  formal  and  fagacious  than  thofe  of 
the  latter.     Great  political  wifdom  is  exhibited 
in  pondering  the  various  meafures  prppofcd, 
and  in  balancing  their  probable  advantages, 
againft  the  evils  of  which  they  may  be  pro- 
^U(5live.    Much  addrefs  and  eloquence  are  em- 
ployed by  the  leaders,  who  afpire  at  acquiring 
fuch  confidence  with  their  countn^inen,  as  to 
have  an  afcendant  in  thofe  aflemblies'^.     But, 
among  favage  tribes,  the  field  for  difplaying 
political  talents  cannot  be  extenlive.     Where 
the  idea  of  private  property  is  incomplete,  and 
no  criminal  jurifdidion  is  eftablifhed,  there  is 
hardly  any  funftion  of  internal  government  to 
exercile.     Where  there  is  no  commerce,  and 
fcarcely  any  intercourfe  among  feparate  tribes  j 
where  enmity  is  implacable,  and  hoftilities  are 
carried  on  almofl;  without  intermiffion ;  there 
will  be  few  points  of  public  concern  to  adjuft 
with  their  neighbours;  and  that  department  of 
their  affairs  which  may  be  denominated  foreign, 
cannot  be  fo  intricate  as  to  require  any  refined 
policy  in  conducing  it.    Where  individuals  are 

*  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  269,  Sec. 

Vol.  IL  Q^  fo 
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Book  IV.  ungovernable  caprice  of  favages,  their  impa- 
'  tience  under  any  fpecies  of  reftraint,  their  ina- 
bility to  fupprefs  or  moderate  any  inclination^ 
the  fcorn  or  negleft  with  which  they  receive  ad- 
vice, their  high  eftimation  of  themfelves,  and 
their  contempt  of  other  men.  Among  them, 
the  pride  of  independence  produces  almoft  the 
fame  efFedts  with  intereftednefs  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced Hate  of  fociety,  it  refers  every  thing  to 
a  man  himfelf,  and  renders  the  gratification  of 
his  own  wilhes,  the  meafure  and  end  of  con- 
duft. 

Hardncft  of      To  the  lamc  caufe  may  be  imputed  the  hard- 
heart.         ^^f^  ^f  h^^j-j-^  ^^^  infenfibility,  remarkable  in 

all  favage  nations.  Their  minds,  rouzed  only 
by  ftrong  emotions,  are  little  fufceptible  of 
gentle,  delicate,  or  tender  afFedtions  **..  Their 
union  is  fo  incomplete,  that  each  individual  afts 
as  if  he  retained  all  his  natural  rights  entire  and 
undiminifhed.  If  a  favour  is  conferred  upon 
him,  or  any  beneficial  fervice  is  performed  on 
his  account,  he  receives  it  with  much  fatisfac- 
tion,  becaufe  it  contributes  to  his  enjoyment ;. 
but  this  fentiment  extends  not  beyond  himfelf,, 
it  excites  no  fenfe  of  obligation,^  he  neither  feels 
gratitude,  nor  thinks  of  making  any  return  ^» 

b  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  ill  309. 

c  Oviedo  Hill.  lib.  xvi.  c.  z.    See  NOTE  LXVL 
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As.  the  condition  of  man  in  the  favage  ftate  Book IV. 
is  unfavourable  to  the  progrefs  of  the  under-  vegw  of 
Handing,  it  has  a  tendency  likewife,  in  fome  ^^*^^^*^"« 
refpedls,  to  check  the  exercife  of  afFedlion,  and 
to  render  the  heart  contracted.  The  ftrongeft 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  a  favage  is  a  fenfe  of  his 
own  independence.  He  has  facrificed  fo  fmall 
a  portion  of  his  natural  liberty  by  becoming  a 
member  of  fociety,  that  he  remains,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  fole  mafter  of  his  own  a6lions\  He 
often  takes  his  refolutions  alone,  without  con- 
fulting,  or  feeling  any  connexion  with  the  per- 
ibns  around  him.  In  many  of  his  operations, 
he  Hands  as  much  detached  fronri  the  reft  of  his 
fpecies,  as  if  he  had  formed  no  union  with 
them.  Confcious  how  little  he  depends  upon 
other  men,  he  is  apt  to  view  them  with  a  care- 
lefs  indifference.  Even  the  force  of  his  mind 
contributes  to  increafe  this  unconcern,  and  as 
he  looks  not  beyond  himfelf  in  deliberating  with 
refpeft  to  the  part  which  he  fhould  aft,  his  fo- 
licitude  about  the  confequences  of  it  feldom 
extends  farther.  He  purfues  his  own  career, 
and  indulges  his  own  fancy,  without  inquiring 
or  regarding  whether  what  he  does  be  agreeable 
or  offenfive  to  others,  whether  they  may  derive 
benefit,  or  receive  hurt  from  it.     Hence  the 

»  Fernandez  Miffion.  de  los  Chiquit.  33, 

0^2  ungovern- 
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Book  IV.  ungovernable  caprice  of  favages,  their  impa- 
'  tience  under  any  fpecies  of  reftraint,  their  ina- 
bility to  fupprefs  or  moderate  any  inclination^ 
the  fcorn  or  negleft  with  which  they  receive  ad- 
vice, their  high  eftimation  of  themfelves,  and 
their  contempt  of  other  men.  Among  them> 
the  pride  of  independence  produces  almoft  the 
fame  efFedts  with  intereftednefs  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced Hate  of  fociety,  it  refers  every  thing  to 
a  man  himfelf,  and  renders  the  gratification  of 
his  own  wilhes,  the  meafure  and  end  of  con- 
duft. 

Hardncft  of      To  the  fame  caufe  may  be  imputed  the  hard- 
heart,         j^gj-g  ^f  }^g^j.|.^  gj^j  infenfibility,  remarkable  in 

all  favage  nations.  Their  minds,  rouzed  only 
by  ftrong  emotions,  are  little  fufceptible  of 
gentle,  delicate,  or  tender  affedtions  **.  Their 
union  is  fo  incomplete,  that  each  individual  afts 
a^s  if  he  retained  all  his  natural  rights  entire  and 
undiminifhed.  If  a  favour  is  conferred  upoa 
him,  or  any  beneficial  fervice  is  performed  on 
his  account,  he  receives  it  with  much  fatisfac- 
tion,  becaufe  it  contributes  to  his  enjoyment;, 
but  this  fentiment  extends  not  beyond  himfelf> 
it  excites  no  fenfe  of  obligation,  he  neither  feels 
gratitude,  nor  thinlcs  of  making  any  return  % 

b  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iiu  309. 

c  Oviedo  Hill.  lib.  xvi.  c.  2.     See  N  O  T  E  LXVI. 
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Even  among  perfons  the  moft  clofely  con-  Book IV. 
nected,  there  is  little  correfpondence  or  ex- 
change of  thofe  good  offices  which  ftrengthen 
attachment,  mollify  the  heart,  aud  fwee ten  the 
intercourfe  of  life.  Their  high  ideas  of  inde- 
pendence nourifli  a  fiallen  referve,  which  keeps 
them  at  a  diftance  from  each  other.  The 
neareft  relations  are  mutually  afraid  to  make 
any  demand,  or  to  folicit  any  fervice*^,  left  it 
ftiould  be  confidered  by  the  other  as  impofing 
a  burden,  or  laying  a  reftraint  upon  his  will. 

I  HAVE  already  remarked  the  influence  of  this  infcnnbi- 
hard  unfeeling  temper  upon  domeftic  life,  with  ^"^' 
refpeft  to  the  connexion  between  hufband  and 
wife,  as  well  as  that  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren. Its  effedts  are  no  lefs  confpicuous,  in 
the  performance  of  thofe  mutual  offices  of  ten- 
dernefs  which  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  fre- 
quently exaft.  Among  fome  tribes,  when  any 
of  their  number  are  feized  with  a  diftemper, 
they  are  generally  abandoned  by  all  around 
them,  who,  carelefs  of  their  recovery,  fly  in 
the  utmoft  confternation  from  the  fuppofed 
danger  of  infedtion*.    But  even  where  they  are 

^  Dc  la  Potherie,  iii.  28. 

^  Lettre  de  P.  Cataneo  ap  Muratori  Chriftian,  i.  309, 
Tertre,  ii.  410.  Lozano,  100.  Herre^a,  dec.  4.  lib. 
viii.  c.  5.  dec.  5.  lib,  iv.  c.  2.  Falkner's  Defcript.  of  Pa- 
tagonia, 98, 

0^3  not 
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Boot  IV.  not  thus  defertcd,  the  cold  indifference  with 
which  they  are  attended  can  afford  them  little 
confolation.    No  look  of  fympathy,  no  foothing 
cxpreffions,  no  officious  fervices  contribute  to 
alleviate  or  to  make  them  forget  their  fuf- 
ferings '.    Thtir  neareft  relations  will  often  rc- 
fufe  to  fubmit  to  the  fmalleft  inconvcnicncy, 
or  to  part  with  the  lead  trifle,  however  much  it 
may  tend  to  their  accommodation  or  relief*. 
So  little  is  the  breaft  of  a  favage  fufceptible  of 
thofe  fentiments  which  prompt  men  to  that 
feeling  attention  which  mitigates  diftrefs,  that^ 
in  fome  provinces  of  America,  the  Spaniards 
have  found  it  neceffary  to  inforce  the  common 
duties  of  humanity  by  pofitive  laws,    and   to 
oblige  hufbands  and  wives,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, under  feverc  penalties,  to  take  care  of 
each  other  during  their  ricknefs\     The  fame 
harfhnefs  of  temper  is  (till  more  conspicuous  in 
their  treatment  of  the  animal  creation.     Prior 
to  their  intercourfc  with  the  people  of  Europe, 
the  North-Americans  had   fome  tame  dogs, 
which  accompanied  them  in  their  hunting  ex- 
curfions,  and  ferved  them  with  all  the  ardour 
and  fidelity  peculiar  to  the  fpecies.    But,  inftead 

^  Gumilla,   1.  -29.     Lo^ano,   100. 
B  Garcia  Origen,  &c.  90.     iierrcra,  dec.  4.   lib.  viii. 
c.  5. 

^  Cogulludo  Hifl.  dc  Yucalhan,  p.  3oo» 

of 
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of  that  fond  attachment,  which  the  hunter  na-.  Book IV. 
turally  feels  towards  thofe  ufeful  companions  of 
his  toils,  they  requite  their  fervices  with  ne- 
gle6t,  feldom  feed,  and  never  carefs  them  *.  In 
other  provinces,  the  Americans  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  domeftic  animals  of  Eu- 
rope, and  avail  themfelves  of  their  fervice ;  but 
it  is  univerfally  obferved  that  they  always  treat 
them  harlhly  ^,  and  never  employ  any  method 
either  for  breaking  or  managing  them,  but 
force  and  cruelty.  In  every  part  of  the  deport- 
ment of  man  in  his  favage  ftate,  whether  to- 
wards his  equals  of  the  human  fpecies,  or  to- 
wards the  animals  below  him,  we  recognize  the 
fame  chara6ter,  and  trace  the  operations  of  a 
mind  intent  on  its  own  gratifications,  and  re- 
gulated by  its  own  caprice,  with  little  attention 
or  fenfibility  to  the  fentiments  and  feelings  of 
the  beings  around  him. 

After  explaining  how  unfavourable  the  fa-  Tadur- 
vage  ftate  is  to  the  cultivation  of  the  under-  ""^* 
ftanding,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  heart, 
I  fhould  not  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  men- 
tion what  may  be  deemed  its  lefTer  defefts,  if 
the  chara6ler  of  nations  as  well  as  of  indivi- 
duals, were  not  often  more  diftinftly  marked 

^  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  119.  337. 
^  Ulloa  Notic.  American.  312. 

0.4  by 
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BookIV.  by  circumftances  apparently  trivial,  than  by 
'  thofc  of  greater  moment.  A  favage,  frequently 
placed  in  fituations  of  danger  and  diftrefs,  de- 
pending on  himfelf  alone,  and  wrapt  up  in  his 
own  thoughts  and  fchemcs,  is  a  ferious  melan- 
choly animaU  His  attention  to  others  is  fmalt. 
The  range  of  his  own  ideas  is  narrow.  Hence 
that  taciturnity  which  is  fo  difgufting  to  men 
accuftomed  to  the  open  intcrcourfe  of  fecial 
converfation.  When  not  engaged  in  aftion,  the 
Americans  often  fit  whole  days  in  one  pofture, 
without  opening  their  lips'.  When  they  go 
forth  to  war,  or  to  the  chace,  they  ufually 
march  in  a  line  at  fome  diftance  from  one 
another,  and  without  exchanging  a  word.  The 
fame  profound  filence  is  obferved  when  they 
row  together  in  a  canoe  ™.  It  is  only  when  they 
are  animated  by  intoxicated  liquors,  or  rouzed 
by  the  jollity  of  the  feftiVal  and  dance,  that  they 
become  gay  and  converfible. 

Cunniog.  To  the  fame  caufes  may  be  imputed  the  re- 

fined cunning  with  which  they  form  and  exe- 
cute their  fchemes.  Men,  who  are  not  ha- 
bituated to  a  liberal  communication  of  their 
own  fentiments  and  wifhcs,  are  apt  to  be  fo 

*  Voyage  dc  Bouguer,   102. 
^  Chatlev.  iii.  340. 

diftruftful. 
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diftruftful,     as   to  place  little  confidence   in  BookIV. 
others,   and  to  have  recourfe  to  an  infidious 
craft,    in   accomplifliing  their  own  purpofes. 
In  civilized  life,  thofe  perfons,  who,  by  their 
fituation,  have  but  a  few  objefts  of  purfuit  on 
which  their  minds  inceflantly  dwell,  are  moft 
rennarkable  for  low  artifice  in  carrying  on  their 
little  projefts.     Among  favages,  whofe  views 
are  equally  confined,  and  their  attention  no  lefs 
perfevering,  thofe  circumftances  muft  operate 
ftill  more  powerfully,  and  gradually  accuftonri 
them   to  a  difingenuous  fubtlety  in  all  their 
tranfaftions.     The  force  of  this  is  increafed  by 
habits  which  they  acquire  in  carrying  on  the 
two  moft  interefting  operations  wherein  they 
are  engaged.     With  them  war  is  a  fyftem  of 
craft,  in  which  they  truft  for  fuccefs  to  ftratagem 
more  than  to  open  force,  and  have  their  inven- 
tion continually  on  the  ftretch  to  circumvent 
and  furprife  their  enemies.     As  hunters,  it  is 
their  conftant  objeft  to  enfnare,  in  order  that 
they  may  deftroy.     Accordingly,  art  and  cun- 
ning have  been  univerfally  obferved  as  diftin- 
guifhirig  charafteriftics  of  all  favages.     The 
people  of  the  rude  tribes  of  America  are  re- 
markable for  their  addrefs  and  duplicity.    Im- 
penetrably fecret  in   forming  their  meafures, 
they  purfue  them  with  a  patient  undeviating 
attention,  and  there  is  no  refinement  of  diffimu- 
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Book  IV.  lation  which  they  cannot  employ,  in  order  to 
^'~  infure  fuccefs.  The  natives  of  Peru  were  en- 
gaged above  thirty  years,  in  concerting  the 
plan  of  their  infurredion,  under  the  vice- 
royalty  of  the  marquis  de  Villa-Garcia  j  and 
though  communicated  to  a  great  number  of 
all  different  ranks,  no  indication  of  it  ever 
tranfpired  during  that  long  period;  no  man 
betrayed  his  truft,  or  by  an  unguarded  look, 
or  rafh  word,  gave  rife  to  any  fufpicion  of 
what  was  intended  °.  The  diflimulation  and 
craft  of  individuals  is  no  lefs  remarkable  than 
that  of  nations.  When  fet  upon  deceiving, 
they  wrap  themfelves  up  fo  artificially,  that  it 
is  impoflible  to  penetrate  into  their  intentions, 
or  to  deteft  their  defigns  °. 

Virtues.  But  if  there  be  defcdts  or  vices  peculiar  to 

the  favage  ftate,   there  are,    likewife,  virtues 
which  it  infpires,   and  good  qualities,  to  the 

jn<iepcndcnt  excrcifc  of  which  it  is  friendly.  The  bonds 
of  fociety  fit  fo  loofe  upon  the  members  of  the 
more  rude  American  tribes,  that  they  hardly 
feel  any  refl:raint.  Hence  the  fpirit  of  inde- 
pendence, which  is  the  pride  of  a  favage,  and 
which  he  confiders  as  the  unalienable  prero- 

"  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  ii.  309. 

o  Gumilla,  i.  162.     Charlev.  iii.  X09. 
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gative  of  man.  Incapable  of  controul,  and  Book  IV. 
difdaining  to  acknowledge  any  fuperior,  his  '  '~ 
mind,  though  limited  in  its  powers,  and  erring 
in  many  of  its  purfuits,  acquires  fuch  elevation: 
by  the  confcioufnefs  of  its  own  freedom,  that 
he  afts  on  fome  occafions  with  aftonifhing 
force,  and  perfeverance,  and  dignity. 

As  independence  nourifhes  this  high  fpirit  Fortitude. 
among  favages,  the  perpetual  wars  in  which 
they  are  engaged  call  it  forth  into  aftion. 
Such  long  intervals  of  tranquillity  as  are  fre- 
quent in  polilhed  focieties,  are  unknown  in 
the  favage  Hate.  Their  enmities,  as  I  have 
obferved,  are  implacable  and  immortal.  The 
valour  of  the  youth  is  never  allowed  to  ruft  in 
inadlion.  The  hatchet  is  always  in  their  hand, 
either  for  attack  or  defence.  Even  in  their 
hunting  excurfions,  they  muft  be  on  their  guard 
againft  furprife  from  the  hoftile  tribes,  by 
which  they  are  furrounded.  Accuftomed  to 
continual  alarms,  they  grow  familiar  with 
danger;  courage  becomes  an  habitual  Virtue, 
refulting  naturally  from  their  fituation,  and 
ftrengthened  by  conftant  exertions.  The  mode 
of  difplaying  fortitude  may  not  be  the  fame  in 
fmall  and  rude  communities,  as  in  more  pow- 
erful and  civilized  ftates.  Their  fyftem  of 
war,  and  ftandard  of  valour  may  be  formed 

upon 
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BookIV.  upon  different  principles,  but  in  no  lituation 
'^""'^^^     '  does  the  hunian  mind  rife  more  fupcrior  to 
the  fenfe  of  danger,  or  the  dread  of  death»  than 
in  its  moft  fimple  and  uncultivated  ftate. 

Attichmtnt       Another  virtue  remarkable  among  favagcs, 
c^munitj.  is  attachment  to  the  community  of  which  they 
are  members.     From  the  nature  of  their  poli- 
tical union,  one  might  expeft  this  tie  to  be 
extremely  feeble.     But  there  are  circumftances 
which  render  the  influence,  even  of  their  loofe 
mode  of  affociation,  very  powerful.    The  Ame- 
rican tribes  are  fmall ;  combined  againfl:  their 
neighbours,  in  profecution  of  ancient  enmities, 
or  in  avenging  recent  injuries,  their  interefts 
and  operations  are  neither  numerous  nor  com- 
plex.    Thefe  are  objefts,  which  the  unculti- 
vated underftanding  of  a  favage  can  compre- 
hend.    His  heart  is  capable  of  forming  con- 
nexions,   which    are   fo  little    diffufed.     He 
affents  with  warmth  to  public  meafurcs,  dictated 
by  paffions,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  influence 
his    own  condu(5t.     Hence   the    ardour  with 
which  individuals  undertake  the  mofl:  perilous 
fervice,  when  the  community  deems  it  necef- 
fary.     Hence  their  fierce  and  deep-rooted  an- 
tipathy to  the  public  enemies.     Hence  their 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  tribe,    and  that 
love  of  their  country,  which  prompts  them  to 

brave 
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brave  danger  that  it  may  triumph^  and  to  en-  BookIV. 
dure  the  moft  exquifite  torments,   without  a         ' 
groan,  that  it  may  not  be  difgraced. 

Thus,  in  every  fituation  where  a  human  Satisfaaioa 
being  can  be  placed,  even  the  moft  unfavour-  Twn  coudu 
able,  there  are  virtues  which  peculiarly  belong  •*^"' 
to  it  i  there  art  afFeftions  which  it  calls  forth ; 
there  is  a  fpecies  of  happinefs  which  it  yields. 
Nature,  with  moft  beneficent  intention,  con- 
ciliates and  forms  the  mind  to  its  condition, 
the  ideas  and  wifhes  of  man  extend  not  beyond 
that  ftate  of  fociety  to  which  he  is  habituated. 
What  it  prefents  as  objefts  of  contemplation 
or  enjoyment,  fills  and  fatisfies  his  mind,  and 
he  can  hardly  conceive  any  other  mode  of  life 
to  be  pleafant  or  even  tolerable.  The  Tartar, 
accuftomed  to  roam  over  extenfive  plains,  and 
to  fubfift  on  the  product  of  his  herds,  impre- 
cates upon  his  enemy,  as  the  greateft  of  all 
Gurfes,  that  he  may  be  condemned  to  refide  in 
one  place,  and  to  be  nourifhed  with  the  top 
of  a  weed.  The  rude  Americans,  fond  of 
their  own  purfuits,  and  fatisfied  with  their  own 
lot,  are  equally  unable  to  comprehend  the 
intention  or  utility  of  the  various  accommoda- 
tions, which,  in  more  polifhed  fociety,  arc 
deemed  eflential  to  the  comfort  of  life.  Far 
from  complaining  of  their  own  fituation,  or 

viewing 
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BookIV.  viewing  that  of  men  in  a  more  improved  date 
with  admiration  or  envy,  they  regard  them- 
felvcs  as  the  ftandard  of  excellence,  as  beings 
the  beft  entitled,  as  well  as  the  moft  perfedlly 
qualified,    to   enjoy   real   happinefs.      Unac- 
cuftomed  to  any  reftraint  upon  their  will  or 
their  actions,  they  behold  with  amazement  the 
inequality    of   rank,    and    the    fubordination 
which  take  place  in  civilized  life,  and  confider 
the  voluntary  fubmiflion  of  one  man  to  ano-* 
ther,  as  a  renunciation,  no  lefs  bafe  than  un- 
accountable, of  the  firfb  diftinftion  of  huma- 
nity.    Void  of  forefight,  as  well  as  free  from 
care  themfelves,  and  delighted  with  that  ftate 
of  indolent  fecurity,  they  wonder  at  the  anxious 
precautions,  the  unceafing  induftry,  and  com- 
plicated arrangements  of  Europeans,  in  guard- 
ing   againft    diftant   evils,    or  providing   for 
future  wants,  and  exclaim  againft  their  pre- 
pofterous    folly,     in    thus     multiplying     the 
troubles,   and  increafing  the  labour  of  life<*. 
This  preference  of  their  own  manners  is  con- 
fpicuous  on  every  occafiom.    Even  the  names, 
by  which  the  various  nations  wifh  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed,   are  affumed  from*  this  idea  of  their 
own    pre-eminence.     The   appellation  which 
the  Iroquois  give  to  themfelves  is,  fbe  chief  of 

«  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  308.    Lahontan,  ii.  ^7> 
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fnen  p.  Caraibe^  the  original  name  of  the  fierce  Book  IV. 
inhabitants  of  the  windward  iflands,  fignifies  the 
warlike  people  "^^  The  Cherokee,  from  an  idea 
of  their  own  fuperiority,  call  the  Europeans 
NotbingSy  or  the  accurfed  race,  and  aflume  to 
themfelves  the  name  of  The  beloved  people '. 
The  fame  principle  regulated  the  notions  of 
the  other  Americans  concerning  the  Europeans; 
for  although,  at  firft,  they  were  filled  with 
aftonifhment  at  their  arts,  and  with  dread  of 
their  power,  they  foon  came  to  abate  their 
eftimation  of  men,  whofe  maxims  of  life  were 
fo  different  from  their  own.  Hence  they 
called  them  the  froth  of  the  fea,  men  without 
father  or  mother.  They  fuppofed,  that  either 
they  had  no  country  of  their  own,  and  there- 
fore invaded  that  which  belonged  to  others  •  5 
or,  ^  that,  being  deftitute  of  the  neceflaries  of 
life  at  home,  they  were  obliged  to  roam  over 
the  ocean,  in  order  to  rob  fuch  as  Were  more 
amply  provided. 

Men,  thus  fatisfied  with  their  condition,  are 
far  from  any  inclination  to  relinquifh  their  own 
habits,  or  to  adopt  thofe  of  civilized  life.  The 
tranfition  is  too  violent  to  be  fuddenly  made. 

r  Golden,  1.  3.       ^  Roche  fort  Hift.  des  Antilles,  455J 
»  Adair,  Hift.  of  Anier,  Indians,  p.  32. 
*  Benzon.  Hill.  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  21. 
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Book  IV.  Evcn  where  endeavours  have  been  ufed  to 
wean  a  favage  from  his  own  cuftoms,  and  to 
render  the  accommodations  of  polifhed  fociety 
familiar  to  him  j  even  where  he  has  been  al«* 
lowed  to  tafte  of  thofe  pleafures,  and  has  been 
honoured  with  thofe  diftindions,  which  arc 
the  chief  objefts  of  our  defire,  he  droops  and 
languilhes  under  the  rcftraint  of  laws  and  forms, 
he  fcizes  the  firft  opportunity  of  breaking  loofe 
from  them,  and  returns  with  tranfport  to  the 
foreft  or  the  wild,  where  he  can  enjoy  a  carelcfs 
and  uncontrouled  freedom '. 

« 

Thus  I  have  finifhed  a  laborious  delineation 
of  the  charadter  and  manners  of  the  uncivilized 
tribes  fcattered  over  the  vaft  continent  of  Ame- 
rica. In  this,  I  afpire  not  at  rivalling  the 
great  mafters  who  have  painted  and  adorned 
favage  life,  either  in  boldnefs  of  defign,  or  in 
the  glow  and  beauty  of  their  colouring.  I  am 
fatisfied  with  the  more  humble  merit  of  having 
perfifted  with  patient  induftry,  in  viewing  my 
fubjeft  in  many  various  lights,  and  in  coUeft- 
ing  from  the  moft  accurate  obfervers  fuch  de- 
tached and  often  minute  features,  as  might 
enable  me  to  exhibit  a  portrait  that  refemblcs 


the  original. 


*  Charley.  N.  Fr.  iii.  322. 
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Before  1  clofe  this  part  of  my  work,  ont  BooicIV. 
bbfervation  more  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  juftify  General 
the  conclufions  which  I  have  formed,  or  to  Jcfp^ja  TJ'^ 
prevent  the  miftakes  into  which  fuch  as  exa-  «iM«ini«'y* 
mine  them  may  fall.  In  contemplating  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  fo  widely  extended  as 
America^  "great  attention  Ihould  be  paid  to  the 
diverfity  of  climates  under  which  they  are 
placed*  The  influence  of  this  I  have  pointed 
out  with  refpedl  to  feveral  important  particu-^ 
lars,  which  have  been  the  object  of  refearch ; 
but  even  where  it  has  not  been  mentioned,  it 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  provinces 
of  America  are  of  fuch  different  temperament^ 
that  this  alone  is  fufficient  to  conftitute  a  dif- 
tinftion  between  their  inhabitants.  .  In  every 
part  of  the  earth  where  man  exiftsj  the  powef 
of  climate  operates,  with  decifive  influence, 
upon  his  condition  and*  charafter.  In  thofe 
countries  which  approach  near  to  the  extreme^ 
of  heat  or  cold,  this  influence  is  fo  confpicuou^ 
as  to  flrike  every  eye.  Whether  we  confider 
man  merely  as  an  animal,  or  as  a  being  en- 
dowed with  rational  powers  which  fit  hini  fof 
activity  and  fpeculation,  we  fliall  find  that  he 
has  uniformly  attained  the  greateft  perfcftion 
of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  in  the  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  globe.  There  his  conftitu- 
tion  is  mofl:  vigorous,  his  organs  moft  acute. 

Vol.  II.  R  and 
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Bock  IV.  and  his  form  moft  beautiful.  There,  too,  he 
poflefTes  a  fuperior  extent  of  capacity,  greater 
fertility  of  imagination,'  more  enteqM'ifing 
courage,  and  a  fenfibility  of  heart  which  gives 
birth  to  paffions,  not  only  ardent,  but  perfe- 
vering.  In  this  favourite  fituation  he  has  dis- 
played the  utmofl  efforts  of  his  genius,  in 
literature,  in  policy,  in  commerce,  in  war,  and 
in  all  the  arts  which  improve  or  embelliih 
life  •. 

This  powerful  operation  of  climate  is  feic 
mofl:  fenfibly  by  rude  nations,  and  produces 
greater  effects  than  in  focieties  more  highly 
polifhed.  The  talents  of  civilized  aoien  are 
continually  exerted  in  rendering  their  condi<» 
tion  more  comfortable ;  and  by  their  ingenuity 
and  inventions,  they  can,  in  a  great  meafure:^ 
fupply  the  defeds,  and  guard  againft  the  in-* 
conveniences,  of  any  climate*  But  the  impro- 
vident favage  is  affeded  by  every  circumftance 
peculiar  to  his  fituation.  He  takes  no  pre- 
caution either  to  mitigate  or  to  iinprove  it. 
Like  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  he  is  formed  by 
the  climate  upder  which  he  is  placed^  and  feels 
the  full  force  of  its  influence. 

-  Dr.  Fergufon's  E%  on  the  Hift.  of  Civil  Society, 
part  iiL  c.  i* 
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In  furveying  the  rude  nations  of  America^  Book  IV* 
this  natural  diftinftion  between  the  inhabitants        "^ 
of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones  is  very  re- 
markable.   They  may^  acGordingiy,  be  divicted^ 
into  two  great  clafTes.     The  one  comprehends 
all  the  North- Americans>  from  the  river  Su 
Laurence   to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,   together 
with  the  people  of  Chili,  and  a  few  fmall  tribe^ 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  Ibuthem  conti-* 
nent.     To  the  other  belong  all  the  inhabitiantS' 
of  the  iflands,  and  thofe  fettled  in  the  variou* 
provinces  which  extend  from  the  iflrhmus  of 
Darien  almott  to  the  fouthern  confines  of  Brafi}> 
along   the  eaft  fide   of  the  Andes*     In  the 
former,  the  human  fpecies  appears  manifeftly 
to  be  more  perfedt.     The  natives  are  more 
robuft,    more   aftive,    more  intelligent,    arid 
more  courageous*    They  poflefs,  in  the  moft 
eminent  degree,  that  force  of  mindj  and  lave> 
of  independence,  which  I  have  pointed  out  aar 
the  chief  virtues  of  man  in  his  favage  ftate. 
They  have  defended  their  liberty  with  perfe-* 
vering  fortitude  againfl:  the  Europeans,  who 
fubdued  the  other  rude  nations  of  America* 
with  the  greateft  eafe*     The  natives  of  the 
temperate  zone  are  the  only  people  in  the  N^w 
World  who  are  indebted  for  their  freedom  to 
their   own  valour.     The    North- Americans, 
though  long  encompaffed  by  three  formidable- 

R  2  £urQ{ieaa 
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Book  IV.  European  powers,  ftill  retain  part  of  their 
original  poffeffions,  and  continue  to  exift  as 
independent  nations.  The  people  .  of  Chili, 
though  early  invaded,  ftill  maintain  a  gallant 
conreft  with  the  Spaniards,  and  have  fet  bounds, 
to  their  encroachments  j  whereas,  in  the  warmer, 
regions,  men  are  more  feeble  in  their  frame, 
lel^  vigorous  in  the  efforts  of  their  mind,  of  a 
gentle  but  daftardly  fpirit,  more  cnflavcd  by 
plcafure  and  funk  in  indolence.  Accordingly, 
it  is  in  the  torrid  zone  that  the  Europeans  have 
moft  completely  eftabliftied  their  dominion 
Qver  America;  the  moft  fertile  and  dcfirablcL 
provinces  in  it  are  fubjefted  to  their  yoke> 
and  if  feveral  tribes  there  ftill  enjoy  independ- 
ence, it  is  either  becaufe  they  have  never  been 
attacked  by  an  enemy  already  fatiated  with 
conqueft,  and  poflefled  of  larger  territories 
than  he  was  able  to  occupy,  or  becaufe  they 
have  been  faved  from  oppreflion  by  their  re- 
mote and  inacceflible  fituatlon. 

Conspicuous  as  this  diftinftion  may  appear 
between  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  different  re- 
gions, it  is  not,  however,  univerfal.  Moral 
and  political  caufes,  as  I  have  formerly  ob- 
ferved,  afFeft  the  difpofition  and  charafter  of 
individuals  as  well  as  nations,  ftill  more  power- 
fully than  the  influence  of  climate.  There  are, 
^  accord- 
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accordingly,  fome  tribes,  in  various  parts  of  Book  IV. 
the  torrid  zone,    poffefled  of  courage,    high 
fpirit,  and  the  love  of  independence,  in  a  de- 
gree hardly  inferior  to  the  natives  of  more 
temperate  climates.     We  are    too    little  ac- 
quainted with  the  hiftory  of  thofe  people,  to 
be  able  to  trace  the  feveral  circumftances  in 
their  progrefs  and  fituation,  to  which  they  are 
indebted  for   this  remarkable   pre-eminence. 
The  faft,  neverthelefs,   is  certain.     As  early 
as  the  firft  voyage  of  Columbus,  he  received 
information  that  feveral  of  the  iflands  were 
inhabited    by  the  CaribbeeSy   a  fierce  race   of 
men,  nowife  refembling  their  feeble  and  timid 
neighbours.     In  his  fecond  expedition  to  the 
New  World,  he  found  this  information  to  be 
juft,  and  was  himfelf  a  witnefs  of  their  intrepid 
valour '.     The  fame  charafter  they  have  main- 
tained invariably  in    all   fubfequent    contefts 
with  the  people  of  our  continent  ^  j  and,  even 
in  our  own  times,  we  have  feen  them  make  a 
gallant  (land  in  defence  of  the  laft  territory 
which  the  rapacity  of  the  Europeans  had  left 
in  their  pofleflion*.     Some  nations  in  Brafil 
were  no  lefs  eminent  for  vigour  of  mind,  and 

«  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  47,  48.     See  NOTE  LXVIL 
y  Rochefort  Hift.  des  Antilles,  53  r. 
»  Sec  NOTE  LXVUL 
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PooK  IV.  bravery  in  war  *.  The  people  of  the  iftfamua 
of  Darien  boldly  met  the  Spaniards  in  the 
field,  and  frequently  repelled  thofc  formidable 
invaders  ^.  Other  inftances  might  be  pro- 
duced. It  is  not  by  attending  to  any  iingle 
caufc  or  principle,  however  powerful  and  ex- 
ten&ve  its  ^nSuence  may  appear,  that  we  can 
cacjplain  the  aftions,  or  account  for  the  cha^ 
raftcrji  of  men.  Even  the  law  of  climatej^ 
more  univerfal,  perhaps,  in  its  operation  thaa 
finy  that  affefts  the  human  fpecies,  cannot  be 
applied,  in  judging  of  their  conduft,  without 
fnany  exception^ . 

*  Lery  ap  de  Bry,  iii.  207,  &c. 

^  Herrera>  dec.  i.  lib.  x.  c.  15,  &c. ;  dec.  2.  jp^fi5xi\. 
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HEN  Grijalva  returned  to  Cuba,   he  Book  V. 
found  the  armanient  deftincd  to  attempt  ^^^g  ~^ 
the  conqueft  of  that  rich  country  which  he  P'cp^'wtiont 

*  '  ofVelafquex 

had  difcovered,  almoft  complete.  Not  only  for  invading 
ambition,  but  avarice,  had  urged  Velafquez  ^*  ^"** 
to  haften  his  preparations ;  and  having  fuch  a 
profpeft  of  gratifying  both,  he  had  advanced 
confiderable  fums  out  of  his  private  fortune 
towards  defraying  the  expence.  At  the  fame 
time,  he  exerted  his  influence  as  governor,  in 
engaging  the  moft  diftinguifhed  perfons  in 
the  colony  to  undertake  the  fervice".  At  a 
time  when  the  fpirit  of  the  Spanifh  nation  was 
adventurous  to  excefs,  a  number  of  foldicrs, 
eager  to  embark  in  any  daring  enterprife,  foon 

•  Sec  NOTE  LXIX. 
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Book  V.  appeared.  But  it  was  not  fo  eafy  to  find  a 
7s i%.  perfon  qualified  to  take  the  command  in  an 
expedition  of  fo  nnuch  importance;  and  the 
charafter  of  Velafquez,  who  had  the  right  of 
nomination,  greatly  increafed  the  difficulty  of 
the  choice.  Though  of  moft  afpiring  ambi- 
tioj),  and  not  deftitute  of  talents  fgr  govern- 
ment, he  poffefled  neither  fuch  courage,  nor 
fuch  vigour  and  aftivity  of  mind,  as  to  under- 
take in  perfon  the  conduit  of  the  armament 
which  he  was  preparing.  In  this  embarrafling 
fituation,  he  formed  the  chimerical  fcheme  not 
only  of  achieving  great  exploits  by  a  deputy, 
but  of  fecuring  to  himfelf  the  gloxy  of  con- 
quefts  which  were  to  be  made  by  another.  In 
the  execution  of  this  plan,  he  fondly  aimed  at 
reconciling  contradiftions.  He  was  felicitous 
to  chufc  a  commander  of  intrepid  refolution, 
and  of  fuperior  abilities,  becaufe  he  knew  thefe 
to  be  requifite  in  order  to  enfure  fuccefs ;  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  from  the  jealoufy  natural  to 
little  minds,  he  wilhed  this  perfon  to  be  of  a 
ipirit  fo  tsune  and  obfequious,  as  to  be  entirely 
dependant  on  his  will.  But  when  he  came  to 
apply  thofe  ideas  in  forming  an  opinion  con-s 
cerning  the  feveral  officers  who-  x>ccurred  to. 
his  thoughts  as  worthy  of  being  cntrufted  yfX^h 
the  command,  he  foon  perceived  that  it  was 
impoffible  to  find  fuch  incompatible  qualities 

wnitecj 
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united  in  one  charaftcr.  Such  as  were  diftin-  Book  V. 
guiflied  for  courage  and  talents  were  too  high-  ,^|$, 
i^iriced  to  be  paffive  inftruments  in  his  hand* 
Thofe  who  appeared  more  gentle  and  tradable, 
were  deftitute  of  capacity,  and  unequal  to  the 
charge.  This  augmented  his  perplexity  and 
his  fears.  He  deliberated  long,  and  with  much 
folicitude,  and  was  ftill  wavering  in  his  choice, 
when  Amador.de  Lares,  the  royal  treafurer  in 
Cuba,  and  Andres  Duero,  his  own  fecretary, 
the  two  perfons  in  whom  he  chiefly  confided, 
were  encouraged  by  this  irrefolution  to  propofe 
a  new  candidate,  and  they  fupported  their  re- 
commendation  with  fuch  affiduity  and  addrefs, 
that,  no  lefs  fatally  for  Velafquez  than  happily 
for  their  country,  it  proved  fuqcefsful  K 

The  man  whom  they  pointed  out  to  him  Hcappoi«H 
was  Fernando  Cortes.  He  was  born  at  Me-  mandcr. 
dellin,  a  fmall  town  in  Eftremadura,  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and 
defcended  from  a  family  of  noble  blood,  but 
of  very  moderate  fortune.  Being  originally 
deftined  by  his  parents  to  the  ftudy  of  law,  as 
the  moft  likely  method  of  bettering  his  con- 
dition, he  was  fent  early  to  the  univerfity  of 
Salamanca,  where  he  imbibed  fome  tindture  of 

*  B.  Diaz.  c.  19,    Gomara  Cron.  c.  7.    Herrcra,  dec. 
Z,  lib.  iii.  c.  II. 
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toK^K  V.  learning*    Bat  he  was  fbon  difgofted  with  an 
^^^[$^^  academic  hft,  which  did  not  fuit  his  ardcot 
and  rdlieis  genius,  and  retired  to  McdeUin, 
where  he  gave  himielf  up  entirely  to  aAive 
fporu  and  martial  exercifes.     At  this  period 
c(  life,  he  was  fo  impetuous,  fo  orerbearin<r 
and  fo  diflipatcd,  that  his  father  was  glad  to 
comply  with  his   inclination,    and  fend    him 
abroad  as  an  adventurer  in  arms*     There  were 
in  that  age  two  confpicuous  theatres,  on  which 
fuch  of  the  Spanifli  youth  as  courted  military 
glory  might  difplay  their  valour ;  one  in  Itsdy, 
under  the  command  of  the  Great  Captain  ;  the 
odier  in  the  New  World.    Cortes  prefencd 
the  former,  but  was  prevented  by  indifpoficion 
from  embarking  with  a  reinforcement  of  troops 
fent  to  Naples.     Upon  this  difappointmcnt  he 
turned  his  views  towards  America,  whither  he 
was  allured  by  the  profpeft  of  the  advantages 
which  he  might  derive  from  the  patronage  of 
Ovando%  the  governor  of  Hi fpa/jiola,  who  was 
his  kinfman.    When  he  landed  at  St,  Domingo 
in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  four,  his  re- 
ccption  was  fuch  as  equalled  his  moft  fanguine 
hopes,  and  he  was  employed  by  the  governor 
in  fcvcral  honourable  and  lucrative  ftations. 
'Hicfe,  however,  did  not  fatisfy  his  ambition  ^ 
and  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 

<=  See  NOTE  LXX. 
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eleven,  he  obtained  permiflion  to  accompany  Book  V, 
Diego  Velafquez  in  his  expedition  to  Cuba.  i^it, 
In  this  fenrice  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  fo 
much,  that,  notwithftanding  fome  violent  con- 
t3efts  with  Velafquez,  occafioned  by  trivial 
events,  unworthy  of  remembrance,  he  was'  at 
length  taken  into  favour,  and  received  an 
ample  conceffion  of  lands  and  of  Indians,  the 
recompence  ufually  bellowed  upon  adventurer^Sj 
in  the  New  World  ^ 

Though  Cortes  had  not  hitherto  afted  la 
high  command,  he  had  difplayed  fuch  qualities 
in  feveral  fcenes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  as 
raifed  univerfal  expeftation,  and  turned  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen  towards  him,  as  one 
capable  of  performing  great  things.  The  tur- 
bulence of  youth,  as  foon  as  he  found  objefts 
and  occupations  fuited  to  the  ardour  of  his 
mind,  gradually  fubfided,  and  fettled  into  a 
habit  of  regular  indefatigable  aftivity.  The 
impetuofity  of  his  temper,  when  he  came  taaft 
with  his  equals,  infenfibly  abated,  by  being 
kept  under  reftraint,  and  mellowed  into  a  cor-^ 
dial  folcjierly  franknefs.  Thefe  qualities  were 
accompanied  with  calm  prudence  in  concertino; 
\ih  fchemes,  with  perfevering  vigour  in^exe-' 

^  (jQi^iara  Qron.  c.  i,  s,  3;, 

cuting 
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Book  V.  that  Cortes  foon  obferved  fome  fymptoms  of  ^ 
*5i8,  growing  alienation  and  diftruft  in  his  behaviour, 
and  was  advifed  by  Lares  and  Duero,  to  hlften 
his  departure,  before  thefe  Ihould  become  fo 
confirmed,  as  to  break  out  with  open  violence. 
Fully  fenfible  of  this  danger,  he  urged  forward 
his  preparations  with  fuch  rapidity^  that  he  fct 
fail  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  eighteenth 
of  November,  Velafquez  accompanying  him  to 
the  fhore,  and  taking  leave  of  him  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  perfeft  fricndfliip  and  confidence, 
though  he  had  fecretly  given  it  in  charge  to 
fome  ef  Cortes's  officers,  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  upon  every  part  of  their  commander's  coiw 
duft^ 

Endeavours  CoRTES  proceeded  to  Trinidad,  a  fmali  fet- 
Wm^of'hu  tlement  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  ifland,  where 
commiffion,  j^^  ^^  j^j^^^  j^y  ^^^^^.^j  gdventurcrs,  and  re- 
ceived a  fupply  of  provifions  attd  military  ftorcsj 
of  which  his  ftock  was  fl:ill  very  incomjplete. 
He  had  hardly  left  St.  Jago  when  the  jealoufy 
which  had  been  working  in  the  breaflr  of  Velaf- 
quez, grew  fo  violent  that  it  was  impoflible  to 
fupprefs  it.  The  armament  was  no  longer 
under  his  own  eye  and  direftions  and;  he  felt 
that  as  his  power  over  it  ceafed,  thkWif^  Cortes 

'  Gomara  Cron.  c.  7.  B.  Diaa.  c,  20» 
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drefs,  and  affumed  all  the  enfigns  of  his  new  Book  V* 
dignity.  His  utmoft  influence  and  activity  ,51s. 
were  exerted  in  perfuading  many  of  his  friends 
to  engage  in  the  fervice,  and  in  urging  forward 
the  preparations  for  the  voyage.  All  his  own, 
funds,  together  with  what  money  he  could  raifc 
by  mortgaging  his  lands  and  Indians,  were  ex- 
pended in  purchafing  military  ftores  and  provi- 
fions,  or  in  fupplying  the  wants  of  fuch  of  his 
officers  as  were  unable  to  equip  themfelves  in  a 
manner  fuited  to  their  rank  *.  InofFenfive,  and 
even  laudable  as  this  conduft  was,  his  difap- 
pointed  competitors  were  malicious  enough  to 
give  it  a  turn  to  his  difadvantage :  They  re- 
prefented  him  as  aiming  already,  with  little 
difguife,  at  eftablifhing  an  independent  au- 
thority over  his  troops,  and  endeavouring  to 
fecure  their  refpeft  or  love  by  his  oftentatious 
and  interefted  liberality.  They  reminded  Ve- 
lafquez  of  his  former  diflenfions  with  the  man 
in  whom  he  now  repofed  fo  much  confidence, 
and  foretold  that  Cortes  would  be  more  apt  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  power,  which  the  governor 
was  inconfiderately  putting  in  his  hands,  to 
avenge  pad  injuries,  than  to  requite  late  obli- 
gations. Thefe  infinuations  made  fuch  im- 
prefTion  upon  the  fufpicious  mind  of  Velafquez, 

<^  See  N  O  T  E  LXXI. 
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Book  V,  that  Cortes  foon  obferved  fome  fymptoms  of  * 
9$t^  growing  alienation  and  diftruft  in  his  behaviour, 
and  was  advifed  by  Lares  and  Duero,  to  haftcn 
his  departure,  before  thefe  Ihould  become  fo 
confirmed,  as  to  break  out  with  open  violence. 
Fully  fenfible  of  this  danger,  he  urged  forward 
his  preparations  with  fuch  rapidity>  that  he  fet 
fail  from  St,  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  eighteenth 
of  November,  Velafquez  accompanying  him  to 
the  fhore,  and  taking  leave  of  him  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  perfeft  fricndfliip  and  confidence, 
though  he  had  fecretly  given  it  in  charge  to 
fome  €ff  Cortes's  officers,  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  upon  every  part  of  their  commander's  con- 
duft  \ 

Bnaeavours  CoRTES  proceeded  to  Trinidad,  a  fmall  fct- 
Wm*of"hu  tlement  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  ifland,  where 
he  was  joined  by  feveral  adventurers,  and  re* 
ceivcd  a  fupply  of  provifions  and  military  ftoresi 
of  which  his  ftock  was  ftill  very  incomplete. 
He  had  hardly  left  St.  Jago  when  the  jealoufy 
which  had  been  working  in  the  breaft  of  Velaf- 
quez, grew  fo  violent  that  it  was  impoflible  to 
fupprefs  it.  The  armament  was  no  longer 
tmder  his  own  eye  and  direftions  and  he  felt 
that  as  his  power  over  it  ceafed,  that  of  Cortes 

'  Gomara  Cron,  c.  7.  B.  DiajB.  c.  20. 
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became  more  abfolute.  Imagination  novr  ag-^  Bocxr  V. 
gravated  every  circumftance,  which  had  for^  ^  X51IU  ^ 
merly  excited  fulpicion :  the  rivals  of  Cortes  iiv- 
duftrioufly  threw  in  reflexions  which  increafed 
his  fears  J  and  with  no  lefs  art  than  malice  they 
called  fuperftition  to  their  aid,  employing  the 
predictions  of  an  aftrologer  in  order  to  complete 
the  alarm.  All  thefe,  by  their  united  opera* 
tion,  produced  the  defired  efFe6l.  Velafqu« 
repented  bitterly  of  his  own  imprudence,  in 
having  committed  a  truft  of  fo  much  import*- 
ance  to  a  perfon  whofe  fidelity  appeared  fo 
doubtful,  and  haftily  difpatched  inftruftions  to 
Trinidad,  empowering  Verdugo,^  the  chief  ma^ 
giftrate  there,  to  deprive  Cortes  of  his  com- 
miflion.  But  Cortes  had  already  made  fuch 
progrefs  in  gaining  the  efteem  and  confidence 
of  his  troops,  that,  finding  officers  as  well  as 
foldiers  equally  zealous  to  fupport  his  authority, 
he  foothed  or  intimidated  Verdugo,  and  was 
permitted  to  depart  from  Trinidad  without  ma-» 
leftation. 


From  Trinidad  Cortes  failed  for  the  Havanai  and  to  lay 

him  ui 
arreft. 


in  order  to  raife  more  foldiers,  and  to  complete  ^'"^  """^^^ 


the  viftualling  of  his  fleet.  There  feveral  per- 
fons  of  diftiinftion  entered  into  thefervice,  and 
engaged  to  fupply  what  provifions-  were  ftill 
wanting  i  but  as  it  was  ncc^fiary  to  allow  them 

5  fome 
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Boot  V*  fomc  time  for  performing  what  they  had  pro-* 
~;7,  mifed>  Velafquez>  fenfible  that  he  ought  ho 
longer  to  rely  on  a  man  of  whom, he  had  fo 
openly  difcovered  his  diftruft,  availed  himfelf 
of  the  interval,  which  this  unavoidable  delay 
afforded,  in  order  tp  make  one  attempt  more  to 
wrell  the  command  out  of  the  hands  of  Cortes. 
He  loudly  complained  of  Verdugo's  condud:, 
accufing  him  either  of  childilh  facility,  or  of 
manifeft  treachery,  in  fuffering  Cortes  to  cfcape 
from  Trinidad.  Anxious  to  guard  againft  a 
fccond  difappointment,  he  fent  a  pcrfon  t)f  con- 
fidence to  the  Havana,  with  peremptory  in- 
junftions  to  Pedro  Barba,  his  lieutenant-gover- 
nor in  that  colony,  inftandy  to  arrcft  Cortes,  to 
fend  him  prifoner  to  St.  Jago  under  a  ftrong 
guard,  and  to  countermand  the  failing  of  the 
armament  until  he  fliould  receive  farther  orders : 
He  wrote  likewife  to  the  principal  officers,  re- 
quiring them  to  affift  Barba  in  executing  what 
he  had  given  him  in  charge.  But  before  the 
arrival  of  his  meffenger,  a  Francifcan  friar  of 
St.  Jago  had  fecretly  conveyed  an  account  of 
this  interefting  tranfaftion  to  Bartholomew  de 
Olmedo,  a  monk  of  the  fame  order,  who  adted 
as  chaplain  to  the  expedition. 

CortM  de-        Cortes,  forewarned  of  the  danger,  had  time 
ItiLci*      to  take  precautions  for  his  own  fafety.    His 

firfl 
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firft  ftep  Was  to  find  fome  pretext  fof  removing  Book  V. 
from  the  Havana  Diego  de  Ordaz,  an  officer  of  ,5,8. 
great  merit,  but  in  whom,  on  account  of  his  nut'^h?**" 
known  attachment  to  Velafquez,  he  could  hot  f/J^^"*' 
confide  in  this  trying  and  delicate  junfture.  He 
gave  him  the  command  of  a  vefiel,  deftined  to 
take  on  board  fome  provifions  in  a  fmall  har- 
bour beyond  Cape  Afitdnio,  and  thus  mad^ 
lure  of  his  abfenccj  without  feeming  to  fufpe6t 
his  fidelity.  When  he  was  gone,  Cortes  no 
longer  concealed  the  intentions  of  Velafquez 
from  his  tit)opS5  and  as  officers  and  foldiera 
Were  eq^ually  impatient  to  fet  out  on  an  expedi- 
tion, in  preparing  for  which  moft  of  them  had! 
expended  all  their  fortune,  they  expfeffed  their* 
aftonifliment  and  indignation  at  that  illiberal 
jealoufyi  to  which  the  governor  was  about  to* 
facrifice^  not  only  the  honour  of  their  general, 
but  all  their  fangiiine  hopes  of  gloty  and  weaRhi' 
With  one  voic^  they  in  treated  that  he  would 
hot  abandon  the  important  ffatioh-  to  which  he 
had  fuch  a  good  title*  They  conjured  him  not 
to  deprive  them  of  a  leader  whom  they  foU 
lowed  with  fuch  well-founded  confidence,  and 
ofi^ered  to  fhed  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood  in 
maintaining  his  authority i  Cortes  was  eafily 
induced  to  comply  With  what  he  fo  ardently  de- 
fired.  He  fw<ire  th^  he  would^  ffcver  .defefl! 
foldiers  who  had  given  him  fuch**  fignal  proof  ^ 
Vol.  II.  S  of 
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Book  V.  of  their  attachment,  and  promifed  inftantly  to 
1518.  conduft  them  to  that  rich  country,  which  had 
been  (o  long  the  objeft  of  their  thoughts  and 
wiflies.  This  declaration  was  received  with 
tranJports  of  military  applaufc,  accompanied 
with  threats  and  imprecations  againft  all  who 
Ihould  prefume  to  call  in  queftion  the  jurildic- 
tion  of  their  general,  or  to  obftruft  the  execu- 
tion of  his  defigns. 

The  a-  Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  their  depar- 

TirfMccs.     ^^^^'  ^^^  though  this  expedition  ^as  fitted  out 
by  the  united  effort  of  the  Spaniih  power  in 
Cuba;  though  every  fetdement  had  contributed 
its  quota  of  men  and  provifions;  though  the 
governor  had  laid  out  confiderable  fums,  and 
each  adventurer  had  exhaufted  his  ftock,   or 
ftrained  his  credit,  the  poverty  of  the  prepara- 
tions was  fuch  as  muft   aftonifh  the  prefent 
age,  and  bore,  indeed,  no  rel'emblance  to  an 
armament  deftined  for  the  conqueft  of  a  great 
empire.     The  fleet  confifted  of  eleven  v^els  j 
the  largeft  of  a  hundred  tons,  which  was  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  Admiral;    three  of 
feventy  or  eighty  tons,  and  the  reft  fmall  open 
barks.  On  board  of  thefe  were  fix  hundred  and 
feventeen  men ;  of  which  five  hundred  and  eight 
belonged  to  the  land  fervice,  and  a  hundred  and 
nine  were  feamen  or  artificers.    The  ibldiers 

were 
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Vfere  divided  into  eleven  compaaies,  according  Book  V. 
to  the  number  of  the  fhips;  to  each  of  which  '  iclg. 
Cortes  appointed  a  captain,  and  committed  to 
him  the  command  of  the  v^flel  while  at  fea,  and 
of  the  men  when  on  fhore  ^,  As  the  ufe  of  firc-^^ 
arms  among  the  nations  of  Europe  was  hitherto 
confined  to  a  few  battalions  of  regularly  difci- 
plined  infantry,  only  thirteen  foldiers  were 
armed  with  mufkets,  thirty-two  were  crofs- 
bow-men,  and  the  reft  had  fwords  and  fpears. 
Inftead  of  the  lifual  defenlive  armour,  which 
muft  have  been  cumberfome  in  a  hot  climate^ 
the  foldiers  wore  jackets,  quilted  with  cottoji, 
which  experience  had  taught  the  Spaniards  to 
be  a  fufficient  protedlion  againft  the  weapons  of 
the  Americans.  They  had  only  fixteen  horfes^ 
ten  fmall  field-pieces,  and  four  falconets  ^. 

With  this  flender  and  ill-provided  train  did    ^^^  ^^ 
Cortes  fct  fail,  to  make  war  upon  a  monarch  -,.»5'9. 
whofe  dominions  were  more  extenfive  than  all  turc  from 
the  kingdoms  fubjeft  to  the  Spanifli  crown.    As 
religious  enthufiafm  always  mingled  with  the 
fpirit  of  adventure  in  the  New  World,  and,  by 
a  combination  ftill  more  ftrange,  united  with 
avarice,  in  prompting  the  Spaniards  to  all  th^if 
enterprifes,  a  lai'ge  crofs  was  difplayed  in  their 

«  See  NOTE  LXXU*  *  B.  Dia».  c.  19. 
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Book  V.   ftandards,  with  this  infcription,  Lef  us  foU^ 
1^19.       ^^^  crcfs^  for  under  thisfign  wejball  conquer* 

So  powerfully  were  Cortes  and  his  followers 
animated  with  both  thefe  paOions,  that  no  Icfs 
eager  to  plunder  the  opulent  country  whither 
they  were  bound,  than  zealous  to  propagate 
the  Chrillian  faith  among  its  inhabitants,  they 
fet  out,  not  with  the  folicitude  natural  to  men 
going  upon  dangerous  fervicCj  but  with  that 
confidence  which  arifes  from  fecurity  of  fuccefs^ 
and  certainty  of  the  divine  proteftion* 


Touches  at 
Gozumelj 


March  4. 
and  at  Ta« 
bafco. 


As  Cortes  had  determined  to  touch  at  every 
place  which  Grijalva  had  vifited,  he  fleered 
directly  towards  the  ifland  of  Cozumel;  there 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  redeem  Jerome  de 
Aguilar,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  been  eight  years 
a  prifoner  among  the  Indians.  This  man  was 
perfeftly  acquainted  with  a  dialeft  of  their  lan- 
guage, underftood  through  a  large  extent  of 
country,  and  poffefling  befides  a  confiderable 
Ihare  of  prudence  and  fagacity,  proved  ex* 
tremely  ufeful  as  an  interpreter.  From  Cozu- 
mel j  Cortes  proceeded  to  the  river  of  TabafcOjr 
in  hope3  of  a  reception  as  friendly  as  Grijalva 
had  iifiet  with  there,  and  of  finding  gold  in  the 
fame  abundance ;  but  the  difpofition  of  the  na- 
tives, from  fome  unknown  caufe,  was  totally 

changed. 
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changed.  After  repeated  endeavours  to  con-  Book  V. 
ciliate  their  good-will,  he  was  conftrained  to  *  ,.15, 
have  recourfe  to  violence.  Though  the  forces 
of  the  enemy  were  numerous,  and  advanced 
with  extraordinary  codrage,  they  were  routed, 
with  great  (laughter,  in  feveral  fucceflive  aftions. 
The  lofs  which  they  fuftained,  and  ftill  more 
the  aftonifliment  and  terror  excited  by  the 
dfeftruftive  efFecl  of  the  fire-arms,  and  the 
dreadful  appearance  of  the  horfes,  humbled 
their  fierce  fpirits,  and  induced  them  to  fue  for 
peace.  They  ackno\Vledged  the  king  of  Caftile 
as  their  fovereign,  and  granted  Cortes  a  fupply 
of  provifions,  with  a  prefent  of  cotton  gar- 
ments, fome  gold,  and  twenty  female  flaves  '• 

Cortes  continued  his  courfe  to  the  weftward.  Arrives  at 
keeping  as  near  the  fhore  as  poflible,  in  order  uiu''"^"  ^^ 
to  obferve  the  country  ^   but  could  difcover  no 
proper  place  for  landing,  until  he  arrived  at  St. 
Juan  de  Ulua''.     As  he  entered  this  harbour,  April*, 
a  large  canoe,  full  of  people,   among  whom 
were  two  who  feemed  to  be  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion,  approached  his  fhip,  with  figns  of  peace 
and  amity.     They  came  on  board  without  fear 

*  See  NOTE  LXXHI. 

^  B.  Diaz.  c.  31 — 36.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  18 — 23.  Her-     ' 
rera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c.  11,  &c. 
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Book  V,  or  diftruft,   and  addreflcd  him  in  a  mod:  re-t 
1519.      ^eftful  manner,  but  in  a  language  altogether 
unknown  to  Aguilar.    Cortes  was  in  the  utaiofl: 
perplexity  and  diftrefs,  at  an  event  of  which  he 
inftantly  forefaw  all  the  confequences,  and  al* 
ready  felt  the  hefitation  and  uncertainty  with 
which  he  Ihould  carry  on  the  great  Ichcmes 
which  he  meditated,  if,  in  his  tranfaftions  with 
the  natives,  he  muft  depend  entirely  upon  luch 
an  iniperfecl,  ambiguous,  and  conjeftural  mode 
of  communication,  as  the  ufe  of  figns.     But  he 
did  not  remain  long  in  this  embarrafling  (itua- 
tion :  a  fortunate  accident  extricated  him,  when 
his  own  fagacity  could  have  contributed  little 
towards  his  relief.     One  of  the  female  flavesj^ 
whom  he  had  received  from  the  cazique  of  Ta- 
bafco,  happened  to  be  prefent  at  the  firfl:  inter- 
view between  Cortes  and  his  new  guefts^     She 
perceived  his  diftr^fs,  as  well  as  the  confjafion 
of  Aguilar  5  and  as  fhe  perfeftly  underftood  the 
Mexican  language,  (he  explained  what  they  laid 
in  the  Yucatan  tongue,  with  which  Aguilar  was 
acquainted.     This  woman,  known  afterwards 
by  the  name  of  Donna  Marina,  and  who  makes 
a  cpnfpicuous  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Newr 
World,  where  great  revolutions  were'  brought 
about  by  fmall  caufes  and  inconfiderable  inftru- 
ments,  was  born  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Mexican  empire.     Having  been  carried  off  a 
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captive  by  fome  hoftile  party,  after  a  variety  of  Book  V, 
adventure3  Ihe  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ta-  ,5^9. 
bafcans,  and  had  refided  long  enough  among 
them  to  acquire  their  language,  without  lofing 
the  ufe  of  her  own.  Though  it  was  both  tedious 
and  troublefome  to  converfe  by  the  intervention 
of  two  different  interpreters,  Cortes  was  fo 
highly  pleafed  with  having  difcovered  this  me- 
thod of  carrying  on  fome  intercourfe  with  the 
people  of  a  country  into  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  penetrate,  that  in  the  tranlports  of 
his  joy  he  confidered  it  as  a  vifible  interpofition 
gf  Providence  in  his  favour  '^ 

He  now  learned,  that  the  two  perfons  whom  Lands  his 
he  had  received  on  board  of  his  fhip  were  de-  ^^^^^' 
puties  from  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile ; .  the  one  go^ 
vernor  of  that  province  under  a  great  monarch, 
whom  they  called  Montezuma,  and  the  other 
the  commander  of  his  forces  there,  and  that 
they  were  fent  to  inquire  what  his  intentions 
were  in  vifitjng  their  coaft,  and  to  offer  him 
what  afliftance  he  might  need,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue his  voyage.  Cortes,  ftruck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  thofe  people,  as  well  as  the  tenor 
of  the  meflage,    alTured  them,    in  refpeftful 

*  B.  Diaz.  9.  37,  3^,  39.    Gomara  Cron.  c.  25,  26. 
Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  4. 
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PooK  V.  tcrit>s,  that  he  approached  their  country  with 
1519.  tnott,  friendly  fentiments,  ^nd  canne  to  propofe 
matters  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
their  prince  and  his  kingdom,  which  he  would 
unfold  more  fully,  in  perfon,  to  the  governor 
and  the  general.  Next  morning,  without  wait- 
ing for  any  anfwer,  he  landed  his  troops,  his- 
horfes  and  artillery  5  and  having  chofen  proper 
ground,  began  to  ereft  huts  for  his  men,  and 
to  fortify  his  camp.  The  natives,  inftcad  of 
oppofing  the  entrance  of  thofe  fatal  guefts  into 
their  country,  aflifted  them  in  all  their  opera- 
tions, with  an  alacrity  of  which  they  had  ere 
long  gopd  reafon  to  repent. 

His  firft  in-  Next  day,  Pilpatoc  and  Tcutilc  entered  the 
vithMbe  Spanifh  camp  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and 
w«i.an$.  C^lortes  confidering  them  as  the  minifters  of  a 
great  monarch,  entitled  to  a  degree  of  attention 
very  different  from  that  which  the  Spaniards 
were  accuftomed  to  pay  to  the  petty  Caziques, 
with  whom  they  had  intercourfe  in  the  iflcs,  re- 
ceived them  with  much  formal  ceremony.  He 
informed  them,  that  he  came  as  ambaflador 
from  Don  Carlos  of  A-uftria,  king  of  Caftilejj 
the  greatefl:  mpnarch  of  the.eaft,  and  was  in- 
truded with  propofitions  of  fuch  moment,  that 
he  could  impart  them  to  none  but  the  emperor 
Monfezuma  hirnfelf,    and  therefore  required 

thern 
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them  to  conduft  him,  without  lofs  of  time,  into  Book  V, 
the  prefence  of  their  mafter.    The  Mexican  of-  ^,^C^ 
ficcrs  could  not  conceal  their  uneafinefs  at  a  re- 
queft,  which  they  knew  to  be  difagreeable,  and 
which  they  forefaw  might  prove  extremely  em- 
barraffing  to  their  fovereign,  whofe  mind  had 
been  filled  with  many  difquieting  apprehenfions^ 
ever  fince  the  former  appearance  of  the  Spaniards 
on  his  coafts.     But  before  they  attempted  to 
difluade  Cortes  from  infifting  on  this  demand, 
they  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  good-will, 
by  entreating  him  to  accept  of  certain  prefents, 
which,    as  humble  flaves  of  Montezuma,  they 
laid  at  his  feet.     Thefe  were  introduced  with 
great  parade,  and  confifted  of  fine  cotton  cloth, 
of  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  of  ornaments 
of  gold  and  filver,  to  a  confiderable  value  -,  the 
workmanfhip  of  which  appeared  to  be  as  curious 
as  the  materials  were  rich.     The  difplay  of 
thefe  produced  an  efFeft  very  different  from 
what  the  Mexicans  intended.     Inftead  of  fatis- 
fying,  it  increafed  the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  rendered  them  fo  eager  and  impatient  to 
become  mafters  of  a  country  which  abounded 
with  fuch  precious  produftions,    that  Cortes 
could  hardly  liften  with  patience  to  the  argu- 
ments which  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile  employed  to 
difluade  him  from  vifiting  the  capital,  and  in 
a  haughty  determiaed  tone  he  infifted  on  his 

demand^ 
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Book  V.  demand,    of    being   admitted   to    a   perfonal 
^,^;^.      audience  of  their  fovereign.    ^  During  this  in- 
terview,   fome  painters,    in  the  train  of  the 
Mexican  chiefs,  had  been  diligently  employed 
in  delineating  upon  white  cotton  cloths,  figures 
of  the  fhips,  the  horfes,  the  artillery,  the  fol* 
diers,  and  whatever  elfe  attrafted  theii*  eyes,  as 
fingular.     When  Cortes  obferved  this,  and  was 
informed  that  thefe  pidtures  were  to  be  fent  to 
Montezuma,  in  order  to  convey  to  him  a  more 
lively  idea  of  the  ftrange  and  wonderful  objeds 
now  prefented  to  their  view,  than  any  words 
could  communicate,  he  refolved  to  render  the 
reprefentation  ftill  more  animated  and  intereft- 
ing,  by  exhibiting  fuch  a  fpeftacle  as  might 
give  both  them  and  their  monarch  an  awful  im- 
preflion  of  the  extraordinary  prowefs  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  the  irrefiftible  force  of  their  arms. 
The  trumpets,  by  his  order,  founded  an  alarm; 
the  troops,  in  a  moment,  formed  in  order  of 
battle,    the  infantry   performed    fuch   martial 
cxercifes  as  were  beft  fuited  to  djfplay  the  effeil 
of  their  different  weapons  j  the  horfe,  in  various 
evolutions,  gave  a  fpecimen  of  their  agility  and 
ftrength ;  the  artillery  pointed  towards  the  thick 
woods  which  furrounded  the  camp,  made  dread- 
ful havoc  among  the  trees.     The   Mexicans 
looked  on  with  that  filent  amazement,  which  i^ 
natural  when  the  mind  is  ftruck  with  objefts^ 

which 
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whicTi  are  both  awful  and  above  its  comprehen-  Book  V. 

fion.     But,    at  the  explofion  of  the   cannon,  """ToIT^ 

.many  of  them  fled,  fome  fell  to  the  ground,  and 

all  were  fo  much  confounded  at  the  fight  of 

men  whofe  power  fo  nearly  refembled  that  of 

the  Gods,  that  Cortes  found  it  difficult  to  com^- 

pofe  and  re-afTure  them.     The  painters  had 

now  many  new  fubjefts  on  which  to  exercife 

their  art,  and  they  put  their  fancy  on  the  ftretch 

in  order  to  invent  figures  and  charafters  to  re- 

prefent  the  extraordinary  things  which  they  had 

feen. 

Messengers  were  immediately  difpatched  to  Ncgocii. 
Montezuma  with  thofe  piftures,  and  a  full  ac-  Monte- 
count  of  every  thing  that  had  paflTed  fince  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  by  them  Cortes 
fent  a  prefent  of  fome  European  curiofities  to 
Montezuma,  which,  though  of  no  great  value, 
he  believed  would  be  acceptable  on  account  of 
their  novelty.  The  Mexican  monarchs,  in 
order  to  obtain  early  information  of  every  oc- 
currence in  all  the  corners  of  their  vaft  empire, 
had  introduced  a  refinement  in  police,  un- 
known, at  that  time,  in  Europe.  They  had 
couriers  polled  at  proper  ftations  along  the  prin- 
cipal roads,  and  as  thefe  were  trained  to  agility 
by  a  regular  education,  and  relieved  one  another 
^t  moderate  diftances,  they  conveyed  intelli-r 

gence 
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Book  V.  gence  with  furprifing  rapidity.  Though  the 
'^~'r~  -^  capital  in  which  Montezuma  rcfided  was  aborve 
a  hundred  and  eighty  nniles  from  St.  Juan  dc 
Ulua,  Cortes*s  prefents  were  carried  thither, 
and  an  anfwer  to  his  demands  was  received  in  a 
few  days.  The  fame  officers  who  had  hitherto 
treated  with  the  Spaniards,  were  einployed  to 
deliver  this  anfwer ;  but  as  they  knew  how  re- 
pugnant the  determination  of  their  mafter  was 
to  all  the  fchemes  and  wifhes  of  the  SpaniTh 
commander,  they  would  not  venture  to  make 
it  known  until  they  had  previoufly  endeavoured? 
to  foothe  and  mollify  him.  For  this  purpofc, 
they  renewed  the  negociation  by  introducing  a 
Hts  pre-  train  of  a  hundred  Indians,  loaded  with  prefents 
fent  to  him  by  Montezuma.  The  magnificence 
of  thefe  was  fuch  as  became  a  great  monarch, 
and  far  exceeded  any  idea  which  the  Spaniards 
had  hitherto  formed  of  his  wealth.  They  were 
placed  upon  mats  fpread  on  the  ground,  in 
fuch  order,  as  (hewed  them  to  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage. Cortes  and  his  officers  viewed,  with 
admiration,  the  various  manufa<5lures  of  the 
country,  cotton  ftufFs  fo  fine,  and  of  fuch  deli- 
cate texture,  as  to  refemble  filkj  piftures  of  ani- 
mals, trees,  and  other  natural  objefts  formed 
with  feathers  of  different  colours,  difpofed  and 
mingled  with  fuch  (kill  and  elegance,  as  to  rival 
the  works  of  the  pencil  in  truth  and  beauty  of 

imitation. 
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imitation.  But  what  chiefly  attrafted  th^ir  BookV. 
eyes,  were  two  large  plates  of  a  circular  form,  ,^j^, 
one  of  malTive  gold  reprefenting  the  fun,  the 
other  of  filver,  an  emblem  of  the  moon  ".  Thefe 
were  accgmpanied  with  bracelets,  collars,  rings, 
and  other  trinkets  of  gold ;  and  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  which  could  give  the  Spa- 
niards a  complete  idea  of  what  the  country'  af- 
forded, with  fome  boxes  filled  with  pearls,  pre- 
cious {lones,  and  grains  of  gold  unwrought,  as 
they  had  been  found  in  the  mines  or  rivers- 
Cortes  received  all  thefe  with  an  appearance  of 
profound  veneration  for  the  monarch  by  whom 
they  were  beftowed*  But  when  the  Mexican&y 
prefuming  upon  this,  informed  him,  that  their  ForWd. 
mafter,  though  he  defired  him  to  accept  of  what  ap^rolck* 
he  had  fent  as  a  token  of  his  regard  for  the  mo-  ^'^  ^*?^^^ 
narch  whom  Cortes  reprefented,  would  not 
give  his  confent  that  foreign  troops  fhould  ap^ 
proach  nearer  to  his  capital,  or  even  allow  them 
to  continue  longer  in  his  dominions,  the  Spanifli 
general  declared,  in  a  manner  more  refolute 
and  peremptory  than  fom^rly,  that  he  rhuft 
infift  on  his  firft  demand,  as  he  could  not  with-^ 
out  difhonour  return  to  his  own  fovereign,  until 
he  was  admitted  into  the  prefence  of  the  prince 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  vifiit  in  his  name. 

°^  See  NOTE  hXXlV.\ 

The 
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Book  V.'  The  Mexicans,  aftoniftied  at  feeing  any  mitt 
,^,^,  dare  to  oppofe  that  will,  which  they  were  ac- 
cuftomcd  to  confider  as  fupreme  and  irrefiftible^ 
yet  afraid  of  precipitating  their  country  into  an 
open  rupture  with  fuch  formidable  enemies^ 
prevailed  with  Cortes  to  prdmife,  that  he  would . 
not  move  from  his  prefcnt  camp,  until  the  re-*  ; 
turii  of  a  meflenger,  whom  they  fent  to  Mon-*  . 
tezuma  for  farther  inftrudtions ". 

State  of  the  The  firmncfs  with  which  Cortes  adhered  to 
^^^'^w  at  ^^^  original  propofal  fhould,  naturally,  have 
chat  period,  brought  the  negociation  between  him  and  Mon- 
tezuma to  a  fpecdy  iflue,  as  it  feemed  to  leave 
the  Mexican  monarch  no  choice,  but  either  to  . 
receive  him  with  confidence  as  a  friend,  or  to 
oppofe  him  openly  as  an  enemy.  The  latter 
was  what  might  have  been  expefted  from  a 
haughty  prince  in  pofleflion  of  extenfive  power. 
The  Mexican  empire,  at  this  period,  was  at  a 
pitch  of  grandeur  to  which  no  fociety  ever  at- 
tained in  fo  fhort  a  period.  Though  it  had 
fubfifted  only  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  its 
dominion  extended  from  the  North  to  the  South 
Sea,  over  territories  ftretching,  with  fome  fmall 
interruption,   above  five  hundred  leagues  from 

»  B.  Diaz.  c.  39.     Gomara  Cron.  c  27.    Herrera^  dec, 
2.  lib.  V.  c.  5,  6. 

eaft 
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eafl:  to  weft,  and  more  than  two  hundred  from  Book  V. 
north  to  fouth,  comprehending  provinces  not  ,3,9, 
inferior  in  fertility,  population,  and  opulence 
to  any  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  people  were 
warlike  and  enterprifing.  The  authority  of  the 
monarch  unbounded,  and  his  revenues  con- 
fiderable.  If,  with  the  forces  which  might 
have  been  fuddenly  aflembled  in  fuch  an  em- 
pire, Montezuma  had  fallen  upon  the  Spaniards 
while  encamped  on  a  barren  unhealthy  coaft, 
unfupported  by  any  ally,  without  a  place  of  re- 
treat, and  deftitute  of  provifions,  it  is  impof- 
fible,  even  with  all  the  advantages  of  their  fu- 
perior  difcipline  and  arms,  that  they  could  have 
ftood  the  fhock,  and  they  muft  either  have 
periftied  in  fuch  an  unequal  conteft,  or  have 
abandoned  the  enterprife. 

As  the  power  of  Montezuma  enabled  him  to  charaaerof 
take  this  fpirited  part,  his  own  difpofitioni  narchr 
feemed  naturally  to  prompt  him  to  it.  Of  all 
the  princes  who  had  fwayed  the  Mexican  fcep- 
tre,  he  was  the  moft  haughty,  the  moft  vio- 
lent, and  the  moft  impatient  of  controul.  His 
fubjefts  looked  up  to  him  with  awe,  and  his 
enemies  with  terror.  The  former  he  governed 
with  unexampled  rigour,  but  they  were  im- 
preffed  with  fuch  an  opinion  of  his  capacity,  as 
commanded  their  refpcdtj   and  by  many  Vic- 

5  tories 
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Book  V.  tories  Over  the  latter,  he  had  fpread  far  the  drCad 
15^9!  ^f  ^^s  arms,  and  had  added  feveral  confiderablcj 
provinces  to  his  dominions.  But  though  his 
talents  might  be  fuiced  to  the  tranfa<5lions  of  a 
ftate  fo  imperfeftly  polilhed  as  the  Mexican  em- 
pire, and  fufficient  to  condudt  them  while  in 
their  accuftomed  courfe,  they  were  altogether 
inadequate  to  a  conjuh£ture  fo  extraordinary^ 
and  did  not  qualify  him  either  to  judge  with 
the  difcernment,  or  to  a£t  with  the  deciflgn,  re- 
quifite  in  fuch  a  trying  emergence* 

His  per-  From  the  moment  that  the  Spaniards  ap-^ 

?iffoI^upon   P^^cd  on  his  coaft,  he  difcovered  fymptoms  of 

the  arrival    timidity  and  cmbarraffment.    Inftead  of  taking 

niards.        luch  refolutions  as  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own 

power,  or  the  memory  of  his  former  exploits^ 

niight  have  infpired,   he  deliberated  with  an 

anxiety  and  hefitation  which  did  not  efcape  the 

notice  of  his  meaneft  courtiers.    The  perplexity 

and  difcompofure  of  Montezuma's  mind  upon 

this  occalion,  as  well  as  the  general  difmay  of 

his  fubjefts,  were  not  owing  wholly  to  the  im- 

preiTion  which  the  Spaniards  had  made  by  the 

novelty  of  their  appearance  and  the  terror  of 

their  arms.     Its  origin  may  be  traced  up  to  a 

more  remote  foufce.     There  was  an  opinion, 

if  we  may  believe  the  earlieft  and  moft  authen* 

tic  Spaniih  hiftorians,  almoft  univcrfal  among 

3  the 
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the  Americans,  that  fome  dreadful  calamity  was  Book  V. 
impending  over  their  heads>  from  a  race  of  1519. 
formidable  invaders  who  fliould  come  from  re- 
gions towards  the  rifing  funi  to  overrun  and 
defolate  their  country.  Whether  this  difquieting 
apprehenfion  flowed  from  the  memory  of  fome 
natural  calamity  which  had  afflifted  that  part 
of  the  globe,  and  impreffed  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  with  fuperftitious  fears  and  fore- 
bodings, or  whether  it  was  an  imagination  ac* 
cidentaily  fuggefted  by  the  aftonilhment  which 
the  firft  fight  of  a  new  race  of  men  occafionedi 
it  is  impoflible  to  determine*  But  as  the  Mexi-  ' 
cans  were  more  prone  to  fupcrftition  than  any 
people  in  the  New  Worlds  they  were  more 
deeply  affefted  with  the  appearance  of  the  Spa-- 
niards,  whom  their  credulity  inftantl^  repre- 
fented  as  the  inftrunfients  deftined  to  bring  about 
this  fatal  revolution  which  they  dreaded,  '  Un-^ 
der  thofe  circumftances,  at  ceafes  to  be  incre- 
dible that  a  handful  of  adventurers  fhould  alarm 
the  monarch  of  a  great  empire  arid  all  h\^  fub-^ 

N  0TwifHSTANDiN6  the  influence  of  this  im-  coAtf|iti« 
prelfion,  when  the  meflenger  arrived  from  the  ^^^^«fioci- 

o  Cortes  lielat;ione  Secotidi,  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  234,  235. 
J^Ierrera^  dec.  2.  lib.  lii.  t.  1.  lib.  vj  c.  ii.  lib.  vii.  c.  &, 
Gomara  Cron,  c.  66,  93.  144. 

Vol.  il.  f  gpanifh 
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Book  V.    iSpanifli  Camp  with   an  account  that  Cortes/ 
1519,      adhering  to  his  original  demand,   refufed  to 
obey  the  order  enjoining  him  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, Montezuma  aflumed  fome  degree  of  refo- 
lution,  and  in  a  tranfport  of  rage  natural  to  a 
fierce  prince,  unaccuftomed  to  meet  with  any 
oppofition  to  his  will,  he  threatened  to  facrificcr 
thofe  prefumptuous  ftrangtrs  to  his  gods.    But 
his  doubts  and  fears  quickly  returned,  and  in- 
ftead  of  ifluing  orders  to  carry  his  threats  into 
execution,  he  again  called  his  minifters  to  con- 
fer and  offer  their  advice*  .JFeeble  and  tern-* 
porizing  meafures  will  always  be  the  refult  when 
men  affemble  to  deliberate  in  a  fituation  where 
they  ought  to  act*     The  Mexican  eounfellora 
took  no  efFeftual  meafure  for  expelling  fuch 
troublefomc  intruders,  and  were  fatisfied  with 
ifiuing  a  more  pofitive  injunction,  requiring 
them  to  leave  the  country;  but  this  they  pre- 
pofteroufly  accompanied  with  a  prefent  of  fuch 
value,  as  proved  a  frefh  inducement  to  remain 
there. 

Anxiety  'Meanwhile,^  the  Spaniards  were  not  with** 

kenfionstf    ^^^  foHcitudc  or  a  variety  of  fentiAnents,  in  de- 
tbe  spani-     liberating  concerning  their  own  future  conduftv 
From  what  they  had  already  feen,  many  of  them 
formed  fuch  extravagant  ideas  concerning  th^ 
opulence  of  the  country,  that,  defpifing  dan- 
ger 


•  ■     ■  >  • »« 
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^er  or  hardfhips,  when  they  had  in  view  trea-  Book  V. 
fures  which  appeared  to  be  inexhauftiblej  they      ^^i^. 
Were  eager  to  attempt  the  conqueft*     Others, 
eftimating  the  power  of  the  Mexican  empire  by 
its  wealthy  and  enumerating  the  Vadaus  proafe 
which  had  oc:curred  of  its  being  under  a  well- 
regililated   adminiftrationj    contended   that    it 
would  be  an  a<5t  of  the  wildelt  frenzy  td  attack 
fuch  a  date  with  a  fmali  body  of  itieni  in  want 
of  provifibns,  uncannefted  with  any  dlly,   and 
already  ehfcebled  by  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  the 
climate,  and  the  ^fs  of  feveral  of  their  num- 
ber p,    Cortes  fecretly  applauded  the  advocates  , 
for  bold  meafures,  and  eheriflicd  their  roman- 
tic hopes,   a$  fudi  i<feaii  c6rrefpondied  with  his 
own  j  and  favoured  the  execution  of  the  fehcmcs 
which  he  had  formed.   From  the  time  that  the 
fufpicions  of  Velafquez  broke  out  with  open 
violence  in  the  attempts  to  deprive  Cortes  of 
the  command,  he  faw  the  neceffity  of  diffolving  s<bcni«  of  ^ 
a  connexion  which  would  obftnift  and  em- 
barrafs  all  his  operations,  and  watched  for  st 
proper  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  final  rupture 
with  him.     Having  this  in  view,  he  had  la- 
boured by  every  arti  to  fecure  the  efteem  and 
affeftion  of  his  foldiers.     With  his  abilities  for 
command,   it  was  eafy  to  gain  their  efteem  i 

T  a  an4 
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Book  V.  and  his  followers  were  quickly  fatisfied  that 
/5i9.^  ^^^y  Plight  rely,  with  perfedt  confidence,  on 
the  condudt  and  courage  of  their  leader.  Nor 
was  it  more  difficult  to  acquire  their  afFedion. 
Among  adventurers,  nearly  of  the  fame  rank, 
and  ferving  at  their  own  expense,  the  dignity 
of  command  did  not  elevate  a  general  above 
mingling  with  thofe  who  afted  under  him, 
Cortes  availed  himfelf  of  this  freedom  of  inter- 
courfc,  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  their  favour,, 
and  by  his  affable  manners,  by  well-timed  afts 
of  liberality  to  fome,  by  infpiring  all  with  vaft. 
hopes,  and  by  allowing  them  to  trade  privately 
with  the  natives  %  he  attached  the  greater  part 
of  his  foldiers  fo  firmly  to  himfelf,  that  they 
almoft  forgot  that  the  armament  had  been  fitted 
out  by  the  authority,  and  at  the  cxpence,  of 
another, 

rtisaddtcfs  During  thofe  intrigues,  Teutile  arrived 
them*^'^'"^  with  the  prefent  from  Montezuma,  and,  toge- 
ther with  it,  delivered  the  ultimate  order  of 
that  monarch  to  depart  inftantly  out  of  his  do- 
minions i  and  when  Cortes,  inftead  of  com- 
plying, renewed  his  requeft  of  an  audience, 
the  Mexican  turned  from  him  abruptly,  and 
quitted  the  camp  with  looks  and  geftures  which 

^  Sea  NOTE  LXXV- 
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ftroiigly  expreffed  his  furprife  and  rcfentment.  Book  V. 
Next  morning,  none  of  the  natives,  who  ufed  „j^,^ 
to  frequent  the  camp  in  great  numbers,  in 
order  to  barter  with  the  foldiers,  and  to  bring 
in  provifions,  appeared.  All  friendly  corre^ 
fpondence  feemed  now  to  be  at  an  end,  and  it' 
was  expeded  every  moment  that  hoftilities 
would  commence.  This,  though  an  event 
that- might  have  been  forefeen,  occafioned  a 
fudden  confternation  among  the  Spaniards, 
which  emboldened  the  adherents  of  Velafquez 
not  only  to  murmur  and  cabal  againft  their 
general,  but  to  appoint  one  of  their  nlumber  to 
remonftrate  openly  againft  his  imprudence  in 
attempting  the  conqueft  of  a  mighty  empire 
with  fuch  inadequate  force,  and  to  urge  the 
neceffity  of  returning  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  refit 
the  fleet  and  augment  the  army.  Diego  de 
Ordaz,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  whom  the 
malcontents  charged  with  this  commiffion,  de- 
livered it  with  a  Ibldierly  freedom  and  blunt- 
nefs,  afluring  Cortes  that  he  fpoke  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  whole  army.  He  liftened  to  this 
remonftrance  without  any  appearance  of  emo- 
tion, and  as  he  well  knew  the  temper  and  wilhes 
of  his  foldiers,  and  forefaw  how  they  would  re- 
ceive a  propofition  fatal  at  once  to  all  the  Ipkn- 
did  hopes  and  fchemes  which  they  had  been 
forming  with  fuch  complacency,  he  carried  his 

T  3  diffimu- 
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Booic  V.  diflimulation  lb  far  as  to  fecm  to  relinquilfa  hi^ 
,  "        own  mcafurcs  in  compliance  with  the  rcqueft 
of  Ordaz,    and  iflucd  orders   that  the  army 
Ihould  be  in  readincfs  next  day  to  reimbark 
for  Cuba.     As  foon  as  this  was  known,    the; 
difappointcd  adventurers  exclaimed  and  threat- 
ened ;  the  emiflaries  of  Cortes,  mingling  with 
them,  inflamed  their  rage  5  the  ferment  be- 
came general  5  the  whole  camp  was  almofl:  in 
open  mutiny;  all  demanding  with  cagcmefs 
to  fee  their  commander.     Cortes  was  not  flow 
in  appearing;  when,  with  one  voice,  officers 
and  foldiers  expreffed  their  aftoniihment  and 
indignation  at  the  orders  which  they  had  re- 
ceived.    It  was  unworthy,  they  cried,  of  the 
Caftilian  courage  to  be  daunted  at  the  firft 
afpcdt  of  danger,  and  infamous  tp  fly  before 
^ny  eneitiy  appeared.     For  their  parts,    they 
were  determined  not  to  relinquifli  an  enter- 
prife,  that  had  hitherto  been  fuccefsful,   and 
which  tended  fo  vifibly  to  fpread  (he  know- 
ledge  of  true  religion,    and  to  advance  the 
glory  and  intereft  of  their  country.     Happy 
under  his  command,   they  woiild  follow  him 
with  alacrity  through  every  danger,  in  quefl: 
.  of  thofe  fettlements  and  treafures  which    he 
had  fo  long  held  out  to  their  view ;  but  if  he 
chofe  rather  to  return  to  Cuba,  and  tamely 
give  up  all  his  hopes  of  diftinftion  and  opu- 
lence 
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lence  to  an  envious  rival,  they  would  inftantly  Book  V. 
chufe  another  general  to  conduft  them  in  tliat      ,|,^, 
path  of  glory  which  he  had  not  fpirit  to  enter, 

Cortes,  delighted  with  their  ardour,  took 
no  offence  at  the  boldnefs  with  which  it  ^as 
uttered.     Tht  fentinnents  were  what  he  him- 
felf  ha4  infpired,  and  the  warmth  of  expreffion 
fatisfied  him  that  his  followers  had  imbibed 
them  thoroughly.     He  afFefted,  however,  to 
be  furprifed  at  what  he  heard,  declaring  that 
Ihis  orders  to  prepare  for  embarking  were  iflucd 
from  a  perfuafion  that  this  was  agreeable  to 
his  troops;  that,  from  deference  to  what  he 
had  been  informed  was  their  inclination,    he 
had  facrificed  his  own  pivate  opinion,  which 
was  finr^y  bent  on  eftablifhing  immediately  a, 
fettlement  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  then  on  en- 
deavouring to  penetrate  into  the  interior  part 
of  the  CQuntryj  that  now  he  was  convinced  of 
his  error  i  and  as  h^  perceived  that  they  were 
animated    with    the     generousi    fpirit    which 
breathed  in  every  true  Spaniard,^  he  would  re- 
fume,  with  fi-efli  ardour,  his  original  plan  of 
operation,  and  dov\bted  not  to  condu6t  them, 
in  the  career  of  viftory,  to  fuch  independent 
fortunes  as  their  valour  merited.     Upon  this 
declaration,    fhouts  of  applaufe   teftified   the 
exccfs  of  their  joy.     The  meafurc  feenied  to 

T  4  be 
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Booic  V.  be  taken  with  unanimous  confent;  Ibch  a^ 
*^,^;_  '  fccrcdy  condemned  it,  being  obliged  to  joia 
io  the  acclamations,  partly  to  conceal  thei^ 
difaffecbion  from  their  general,  and  partly  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  cowardice  from  their 
fellow-foldiers  % 


E'»-b]iffi'i  Without  allowing  his  men  time  to  cool  of 
civ.i  goverij.  to  refleft,  Cortes  fet  about  carrying  his  defign 
^^'^^'  into  execution.  In  order  to  give  a  beginning 
to  a  colony,  he  aflembled  the  principal  per* 
fons  in  his  ^rmy,  and  by  their  fufiragc  elc6ted 
a  council  and  magiftrates  in  whom  the  govern- 
ment was  to  be  vefted.  As  men  naturally 
tranfplant  the  inftitutions  and  forms  of  the 
mothtrrrcountry  into  their  new  fettlements, 
this  was  framed  upon  the  model  of  a  Spanifli 
corporation.  The  magiftrates  were  diftin^ 
guiflied  by  the  fame  names  and  enfigns  of 
pffice,  and  were  to  exercife  a  fimilar  jurif- 
diclio.n.  All  the  perfqns  chofen  were  moft 
firnnly  devoted  to  Cortes,  and  the  inftrument 
of  their  cledion  was  framed  in  the  king's  name, 
without  apy  mention  of  their  dependance  oa 
Velaiquez.  The  two  principles  of  avarice  and 
pnthufiafm,  which  prompted  the  Spaniards  to 
f U  their  entcrprifes  in  the  New  World,  feein 

!  JJ.  piaz.  c.  ^Oj  41,  42,    IJerre;a,  dec,  ?.  lib.  v.  c  6,  7, 
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to   have  concurred  in  fuggefting   the    name  Book  V* 
which  Cortes  bellowed  on  his  infant  fcttlemcnt.      isi^ 
He  called  it.  Villa  rica  de  la  vera  Cruz }  thw 
is.  The  rich  town  of  the^  true  Crofs. 

The  firft  meeting  of  the  new  council  was  RefignthU 
diftinguifhed  by  a  tranfaftion  of  great  momenta  ***"^  * 
As  foon  as  it  aflfenibl^d,  Cortes  applied  for  Icav^ 
to  'enter ;  and  approaching  with  many  marks 
of  profound  refpeft,  which  added  dignity  to 
the  tribunal,  and  fet  an  example  of  reverence 
for  its  authority,  he  began  a  long  harangue^ 
in  which,  with  much  art,  and  in  terms  exr 
tremely  flattering  to  perfons  juft  entering  upon 
their  new  function,  he  obferved,  that  as  the 
fupreme  jurifdiftion  over  the  colony  which 
they  had  planted  was  now  vefted  in  this  court, 
he  confidered  them  as  clothed  with  the  autho- 
rity and  reprefenting  the  perfon  of  their  fove- 
reign ;  that  accordingly  he  would  communis 
cate  to  theiTT  what  he  deemed  effential  to  the 
public  fafety,  with  the  fame  dutiful  fidelity  as 
if  he  were  addrefflng  his  royal  mafter;  that  the 
fecurity  of  a  colony  fettled  in  a  great  empire, 
whofe  fovereign  had  already  difcovered  his 
hoftile  intentions,  depended  upon  arms,  and 
the  efficacy  o/  thefe  upon  the  fubordination 
jind  diicipline  preferved  among  the  troops; 
fhat  his  right  to  coiT^mand  was  derived  from  a 

cprnmiffipij 
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IfooK  V.  Gommiflion  granted  by  the  governor  of  Cuba  j 
^Tftg^  ?w>d  *s  that  had  been  long  fince  revoked,  the 
i^wfulncfs  of  his  jurifdidion  might  well  be 
quedioned  -,  that  he  feemed  to  a£t  upon  a  de-* 
fcctive,  or  even  a  dubious  title;  nor  could 
they  truft  an  army  which  might  difpute  the 
powers  of  its  general,  at  a  junfturc  when  it 
ought  implicitly  to  obey  his  orders;  thatj^ 
moved  by  thefc  confiderations^  he  nqw  rcfigned 
all  his  authority  to  them,  that  they,  having 
both  right  ;o  chufe,  and  power  to  confer  full 
jurifdid^ion,  might  appoint  one,  in  the  king's 
name,  to  command  the  army  in  its  future 
pperations  '^  a^nd  as  for  his  own  p^rt,  fuch  was^ 
his  zeal  for  the  fcrvice  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, that  he  would  mod  cheerfully  take  up 
a  pike  with  the  fame  hand  that  laid  down  the 
general's  truncheon,  wd  convince  his  fellow- 
foldiers,  that  though  accuftomed  to  command^ 
he  had  not  forgotten  how  to  obey.  Having 
finiflied  his  difcourfcj^  he  laid  th?  commiffioa 
from  Vclafquez  upon  the  table,,  and,  after 
killing  his  truncheon,  delivered  it  to  the  chief 
magiftratc,  and  withdrew. 

•ndiichcfcn       The  deliberations  of  the  council  were  not 

>nd  c»ptain-  long,  as  Lortcs  had  concerted  this  important 

general,       mcafure  with  his  confidents,  and  had  prepared 

the  otlicr  members,  with  great  addrefs,  for  the 

part 
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part  which  he  wilhed  them  to  take.  His  re-  Book  v. 
iignation  was  accepted;  and  as  the  uuinter-  1519. 
rup'ted  tenour  t)f  their  profperity  under  his 
condudt  afFordcd  the  molt  fatisfying  evidence 
pf  his  abilities  for  command,  they,  by  their 
Unanimous  fuffragej,  elected  him  chief  jufticc 
of  the  colony,  and  captain-general  of  its  army, 
and  appointed  his  commiflion  to  be  made  out 
in  the  king*s  name,  with  moft  ample  powers, 
which  were  to  continue  in  force  until  the  royal 
pleafure  fhould  be  farther  known.  That  this 
^eed  might  not  be  deemed  the  machination  of 
a  junto,  the  council  called  together  the  troops, 
and  acquainted  them  with  what  bad  been  re- 
folded. The  foldiers,  with  eager  applaufe, 
ratified  their  choice;  the  air  refbunded  with 
the  name  of  Cortes,  and  all  vowed  to  Ihed 
their  blood  in  fupport  of  his  authority. 

Cortes  having  now  brought  his  intrigues  Af^rtshu 
to  the  defired  iffue,  and  fhaken  off  his  mortify-  wij^Tigoor* 
ing  dependance  on  the  governor  of  Cuba,  ac- 
cepted of  the  commiffion,  which  vefted  in  him 
fupreme  jurifcjiftion,  civil  as  well  as  military, 
over  the  colony,  with  many  profeflions  of  re- 
ipeft  to  the  council,  and  gratitude  to  the 
army.  Together  with  his  new  command,  he 
afliiined  greater  dignity,  and  began  to  exer- 
cife  more  extenfive  powers.     Formerly  he  had 

felt 
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Book  V.  felt  himfelf  to  be  only  the  deputy  of  a  fubje<5ti 
i^\^.      now  he  aded  as  the  rcprefentative  of  his  (bvc- 
reign.     The    adherents   of  Velafquez,    fully- 
aware  of  what  would    be   the  efFeft  of  this 
change  in  the  fituation  of  Cortes,  could  no 
longer  continue  filent  and  paflive  fpeftators  of 
his  aftions.     They  exclaimed  openly  againft 
the  proceedings  of  the  council  as  illegal,  and 
^gainft  tbofe  of  the  army  as  mutinous.    Cortes, 
inftantly  perceiving  the  neceffity  of  giving  a 
timely  check  to  fuch  (editious  difcourfe    by 
fome  vigorous  meafure>  arretted  Ordaz,  Efcu- 
fJcro,  and  Velafquez  de  Leon,  the  ringleaders 
of  this  faftion,  and  fent  them  prifoners  aboard 
the  fleer,  loaded  with  chains.     Their  depend- 
ents, aftoniflied  and  overawed,  remained  quiet; 
^d  Cortes,  more  defirous  to  reclaim  than  to 
punifh  his  prifoners,  who  were  officers  of  great 
merit,  courted  their  friendfhip  with  fuch  kffi- 
duity  and  addrefs,  that  the  reconciliation  was 
perfeftly  gordial ;  and  on  the  moft  trying  occa-» 
fions,  neither  their  connection  with  the  go-. 
vernor  of  Cuba,  nor  the  memory  of  the  indig- 
nity with  which,  they  had  been  treated,  tempted 
them  to  fwerve  from  an  inviolable  attachment 
to  his.  intereft  *.     In  this,  as  well  as  his  other 
negociations  at  this  critical  conjunfture,  which 

■  B.  Diaz.  c.  42,  43.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  30,  31.    Her- 
ycra,  dfic,  a,  lib,  v.  c.  7, 

decided 
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decided  with  refpeft  to  his  future  fame  and 
fortune,  Cortes  .owqd  much  of  his  fuccefs  to  ,.,j, 
the  Mexican  gold>  which  he  diftributed  with 
a  liberal  hand  both  among  his  friends  and  his 
opponents  ^ 

Cortes,  having  thus  rendered  the  union  Hisfrieixi- 
bptween  himfelf  and  his  army  indiflbluble  by  by  thJzem- 
thofe  common  acts  of  difobedience,  thought  p****^^"'* 
he  might  now  venture  to  quit  the  camp  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  remained,  and  advance 
into  the  country.  To  this  he  was  encouraged 
by  an  event  no  lefs  fortunate  than  fcafonable. 
Some  Indians  having  approached  his  camp  in 
a  myfterious  manner,  were  introduced  into  his 
prefence.  He  found  that  they  were  fent  with 
a  proffer  of  friendfhip  from  the  cazique  of 
Zempoalla,  a  confiderable  town  at  no.  gr^at 
diftance;  and  from  their  anfwers  to  a  variety 
of  queftions  which  he  put  to  them,  according 
to  his  ufual  pradice  in  every  interview  with 
the  people  of  the  country,  he  gathered,  that 
their  maftcr,  though  fubjedl  to  the  Mexican 
empire,  was  impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  filled 
with  fuch  dread  and  hatred  of  Montezuma, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  him 
than  any  profpeft  of  deliverance  from  the  op- 

^  B.  Diaz.  c.  44, 

prcfTion 
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Book  V.  preflion  under  which  he  groaned.    On  hearing 

^1519^^  ^^^^i  ^  ^^y  ^^  ^^S^^  ^^^  ^^P^  broke  in  upoii 
the  mind  of  Cortes.     He  faw  that  the  great 

ertipire  which  he  intended  to  attack  was  not 
united,  nor  its  fovereign  beloved.  He  con- 
cluded, that  the  caufes  of  difafFectipn  could 
not  be  confined  to  one  province^  but  that  in 
other  corners  there  muft  be  malcontents,  fo 
weary  of  fubjeftion,  or  fo  defirous  of  change j 
as  to  be  ready  to  follow  the  ftandard  of  any 
proteftor;  Full  of  thofe  ide^s,  on  which  he 
began  to  form  a  fchemci  that  timei  and  more 
pcrfcft  information  concerning  the  ftate  of  the 
country,  enabled  him  to  mattirej  he  gave  i 
moft  gracious  reception  to  the  Zenlpballansj 
and  promifed  foon  to  vifit  their  catiqtie  *. 

*iarcheito  In  order  td  perfofm  this  pfbmifej  it  was  not 
neceflary  to  vary  the  route  which  he  had  alreadj^ 
fixed  for  his  march;  Some  officersi  whom  h€l 
had  employed  to  furvey  the  coaft,  having  dis- 
covered a  vilUge  named  Quiabiflan,  about 
forty  miles  to  the  northward,  which^  both  on 
account  of  the  fertility  of  the  foilj  and  com- 
modioufnefs  of  the  harbour^  feemed  to  be  a 
more  proper  ftation  for  a  fettlement  than  that 
where  he  was  encamped,  Cortes  determined  to 

"  B.  Diaz.  c.  41,     Gomara  Cron<  c.  28. 

fcrhov^ 
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remove  thither*     Zempoalla  lay^  in  his  way,    Book  V. 
where  the  cazique  received  him  in  the  manner      15^1^; 
which  he  had  reafon  to  cxpeft;  with  gifts  and 
careffes,  like  a  man  folicitoua  to  gain  his  good- 
will ;  with  refpeft  approaching  almoft  to  ado- 
ration, like  one  who  looked  up  to  him  as  A 
deliverer*     From  him  he  learned  many  parti- 
culars with  refpeft  to  the  character  of  Monte- 
zuma, and  the  circumftances  which  rendered 
his  dominion  odious.     He  was  a  tyrant,  as  the 
cazique  told  him  with  tears,  haughty,  crucl^ 
and  fufpicious ;  who  treated  his  own  fubjefls 
with  arrogance,    ruined  the  conquered    pro- 
vinces by  exceffive  exaftions,  and  often  tore 
their  fons  and  daughters  from  them  by  vio^ 
lence ;  the  former,  to  be  ofFered  as  viftims  to 
his  gods ;  the  latter,  to  be  refcrved  as  concu- 
bines for  himfelf  or  favourites*     Cortes,   in- 
feply  to    him,    artfully  infinuated,    that   one 
great  objeft  of  the  Spaniards    in  vifiting    a 
country  fo  remote    from  their  own,    was  to 
redrefs  grievances,  and  to  relieve  the  oppreflcd  j 
and  having  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  this 
interpofition  in  due  time^.  he  continued   his 
march  to  Quiabiflan, 

The  fpot  which    his  ofRcers    had    recom-  Bu'idisforti 
mended  as  a  proper  fituation,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  fo  well  chofen,    that  he    immediately 
6  marked 
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Book  V.  marked  out  ground  'for  a  town.     The  houfei 

«i«9-      ^^  ^^  erected  were  only  huts  -,  but  thefe  were 

to  be  furrounded  with  fortifications^  of  fuflB- 

cient  ftrength  to  refift  the  aflaults  of  an  Indian 

army.     As  the  finifhing  of  thofe  fortifications 

was  effential  to  the  exiftence  of  a  colony,  and 

of  no  lefs  importance  in  profccuting  the  defigns 

which  the  leader  and  his  followers  meditated^ 

both  in  order  to  fecure  a  place  of  retreat,  and 

to  prcferve  their  communication  with  the  fea^ 

.;; .      every  man  in  the  army,  officers  as  well  as  fol* 

diers,  put  his  hand  to  the  work,  Corces  him- 

*     felf  fetting  them  an  example  of  aftivity  and 

;perfeverance  in  labour*     The  Indians  of  Zem- 

poalla  and  Quiabiflan  lent  their  aid  ^  and  this 

petty  ftation,  the  parent  of  fo  many  mighty 

Settlements,  was  foon  in  a  ftate  of  defence '• 

ConciuiU?  a  While  engaged  in  this  neceflary  work^ 
We  with  Cortes  had  feveral  interviews  with  the  caziques 
of  Zempoalla  and  Quiabiflan  j  and  availing 
himfelf  of  their  wonder  and  aftonifhmenf  ati 
the  new  obje(5ls  which  they  daily  beheld,  he 
gradually  infpired  them  with  fuch  an  high 
opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  as  beings  of  a  fupe- 
rior  order,  and  irrefiflible  in  arms,  that,  rely- 

*  B.  Di.i7.  c.  45,  46.  48.     Gomara  Gron.  t.  32,  33.  37. 
flerrcra,  dec.  2.  lib.  v,  c.  8,  9. 
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irtg  on  their  proteftioh,  they  ventured  to  infult  6ooic  V^; 
the  Mexican  power,  at  the  very  name  of -which  i^,^^ 
they  were  accuftomed  to  tremble.  Some  of 
Montezuma's  officers  having  appeared  to  levy  - 
the  ufual  tribute,  and  to  demand  a  certain 
number  of  human  victims,  as  an  expiation  for 
their  guilt  in  prcfuming  to  hold  ihtercdurie 
with  thofe  ftrangers  whom  the  emperor  had 
commanded  to  leave  his  dominions,  inftead  of 
obeying  the  order,  the  caziques  made  them 
prifoners,  treated  them  with  great  indignity, 
and  as  their  fuperftition  was  no  lefs  barbarous 
than  that  of  the  Mexicans,  they  prepared  to 
facrifice  them  to  their  gods.  From  this  laft 
danger  they  were  defiyered  hf  the  interpofifior^ 
of  Cortes,  who  maniifefted  the  utmoft  horror 
at  the  mention  of/fuch  a  deed.  The  two 
caziques  having  now  been  pufhed  to  an  aft  of 
fuch  optn  rebellion,  as  left  them  no  hope  of 
fafety  but  in  attaching  themfelves  inviolably 
to  the^  Spaniards,  they  loon  completed  their 
union  with  them,  by  formally  acknowledging 
themfelves  to  be  vaffals  of  the  fame  monarch. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  the  Toto- 
naques,  a  fierde  people  who  inhabited  the 
mountainous  part  of  the  country.  They  wil- 
lingly fubjeftcd  themfelves  to  the  crown  of 
Caftile,  and  offered  to  accompany  Cortes, 
f  OL.  II.  U  with 
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Book  V.  with  all  their  forces,   in  his  march  -towards 

Hit  met*  CoRTis  had  now  been  abore  diroe  months 

c!^aco^  in  New  Spain;  and  though  this  period. had 
hul!Z!^  ftot  been  diftinguiOied  by  martial  expioits, 
H^ybytbt  cvcty  moiticnt  had  been  employed  in.ojicra.'* 
tionsj  which,  though  lefs  fplendid,  wseftinarc 
important.  By  his  addrefs  in  conducing  his 
intrigues  with  his  own  army,  as  wdl  %  his 
fagacity  in  carrying  on  his  negociationd  with 
the  natives,  he  had  already  laid,  the  founda^ 
tions  of  his  future  fuccefs.  But  whatever  con- 
fidence he  might  place  in  the  plan  which  he 
had  formed,  he  could  not  but  perceive,  that 
as  his  tide  to  command  was  derived  from  a 
doubtful  authority,  he  held  it  by  a  precarious 
tenure.  The  injuries  which  Velafguez  had 
received,  were  fuch  as  would  naturally  prompt 
him  to  ^pply  for  redrefe  to  their  common 
fovereign;  and  fuch  a  reprefentation,  he  fore- 
faw,  might  be  given  of  bis  condu<a:^^thiat  he 
had  xeafon  to  apprehend,  not  only  that  he 
might  be  degraded  from  his  prefent  rank,  but 
fubjeded  to  punifhment.  before  he  began  his 
march,  it  was  necclfary  to  take  the  qaoft  effec-^ 

f  B.  Diaz.  c.  47^     Goxnara  Cron.  35,  36.     Kerrera, 
dec,  2.  lib.  V.  c.  9,  10,  11, 
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tual  precautioos  againil  this  impending  danger*  j^odtc  V* 
With  this  view,  he  perfuaded  the  naagiftrattW 
of  his  colony  to  addrefs  a  letter  to  the  king, 
containing  a  Icmg  account  of  their,  own  ier- 
vices  5  a  pompous  defcription  of -the  country 
which  they  had  difcovcrcd  j  its  richesj  the 
number  of  its  inhabitantSj  their  civilization 
and  ^rts  ;^  a  view  of  the  progrefs  which  they 
had  ,already  made,  in  annexing  feveral  cxten- 
five  provinces  of  it  to  the  crown  of  Caftilc, 
and  of  the  fchemes  which  they  had  formed,  as 
well  as  the  hopes  which  they  entertained,  of 
reducing  the  whole  to  fubje&ion  3  and  laft  of 
all,  they  gave  a  minute  detail  of  the  motives 
which  had  induced  them  to  renounce  all  con- 
nexion with  Velafquez,  to  fettle  a  colony  de- 
pendant upon  the  crown  alone,  and  to  veft  the 
fupreme  power,  civil  as  well  as  military,  in 
the  hands  of  Cortes  j  humbly  requefting  their 
foverc^n  to  ratify  what  they  had  done  by  his 
royal  authority.  Cortes  himfelf  wrote  in  a 
fimilar  drain ;  and  as  he  knew  that  the  Spanilh 
court,  accuftomed  to  the  exaggerated  reprc-* 
lentations  of  every  new  country  by  its  difco- 
vcrer,  would  give  little  credit  to  their  Iplendid 
accounts  of  New  Spain,  if  thefe  were  not  ac- 
companied with  fuch  a  fpecimen  of  what  it 
contained,  as  would  excite  an  high  idea  of  .its 
opulence,  he  folicited  his  foldiers  to  relinquifh 

U  2  what 
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Book  V.  what  they  might  claim  as  their  part  of  tfie 
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trcafures  which  had  hitherto  been  coHcftcd,  in 
order  that  the  whole  might  be  fent  to  the  king« 
Such  was  the  afcendant  which  he  had  acquired 
over  their  minds,  and  fuch  their  own  romantte 
cxpeftations  of  future  wealth,  that  -ah  arnny  of 
'  indigent  and  rapacious  adventurers  was  capable 
of  this  generous  effort,  and  offered  to  their 
fovereign  the  richeft  prcfent  that  had  hitherto 
been  ti'anfmitted  from  the  New  World  ^  Por- 
tocarrero  and  Montejo,  the  chief  magiffrates 
of  the  colony,  were  appointed  to  carry  this 
prefcnt  to  Caftile,  with  exprefs  orders  not  to 
touch  at  Cuba  in  their  pafTage  thither  *. 

A  confpi.  While  a  vefTcl  was  preparing  for  their  die- 
p^ruT"*  parture,  an  unexpefted  event  occafioned  a 
general  alarm.  Some  fbldiers  and  failcfs,  fe- 
cretly  attached  to  Velafquez,  or  intimidated 
at  the  profpedl  of  the  dangers  unavoidable  in 
attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a 
great  empire  with  fuch  unequal  force,  formed 
the  dcfign  of  feizing  one  of  the  brigantines^ 
and  making  their  efcapti  to  Cuba,  in  order  to 
give  the  governor  fuch  irttelHgence  as  rrtight 
enable  him  to  intercept  the  fhip  which  was  to 

^  See  NOTE  LXXYL 

*  B.  Di^z.  c.  54.    Goma^aCfQE.  c.  40. 
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carry  'the  treafure   and  difpatches    to  Spain.    Sook  V. 
This  confpiracy,  though  formed  by  perfons  erf"      ssist. 
low  rank,  was  condudcd  with  profound  fecrc- 
ey;  but  at  the  moment  when  every  thiiig  w^^ 
ready  for  execution,  they  were  betrayed  by  ob* 
of  their  aflfociates.  ,: 

Though  the  good  fortune  of  Cortes  inter-  He^eftroyt 
pofed  fo  feafonably  on  this  occafion,  the  dc* 
tedtion  of  this  confpiracy  filled  his  mind  with 
mod  difquieting  apprehenfions,  and  prompted 
him  to  execute  a  fcheme  which  he  >had  long 
revolved.  He  perceived  that, the  fpirit  of  dif- 
affedtion  flill  lurked  among  his  troops;  that 
though  hitherto  checked  by  the  uniform  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  fchemes,  or  kept  down  by  the  hand 
of  authority,  various  events  might  occur  which 
v/ould  encourage  and  call  it  forth.  He  ob- 
ferved,  that  nr^any  of  his  men,  weary  of  the 
fatigue  of  fervice,  longed  to  revifit  their  fettle-* 
meats  in  Cuba^  and  that  upon  any  appearance 
of  extraordinary  danger,  or  any  reverfe  of 
fortune,  it  would  be  impofliblc  to  reftrain 
them  from  returning  thither*  He  was  fenfible 
that  his  forces,  already  too  feeble,  could  bear 
no  diminution,  and  that  a  very  fmall  defedtion 
of  his  followers  would  oblige  him  to  abandon 
the  enterprife.  After  ruminating,  often,  and 
with  much  folicicude,  upon  thofc  particulars^; 

U  3  he 
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Boft^tV.  he  law  no  hope  of  fticrtfir,  but  iH  fcutdh^'bfr 
^»5^-^  iU 'pofllbility  of  rctrtat/ artd  rcdtiebg  hfij  tiiren 
Co  the  ftcCcflity  of  adoptmg  the  fame  rclBhitron 
yi^iih  which  he  himfelf  was  aHltnated/^eltli^r  to 
conquer  or  to  pcrifh.     With  this  view;  hc'de- 
termined  to  deftroy  his  fleet  j  but  as  he  durft 
not  venture  to  execute  fuch  a  bold  rcibfution 
by  his  fingle  authority,  he  laboured*  tt>' bring 
l|i»  foldters  to  idopt  hh  ideas  with  rdfpei^  to 
the  propriety  of  this  meafure.     His  adfli^is/^jin 
accomplilhing    this  was  not   inferior   t)6   the 
arduous  occafion  in  which  it  was  erhpk)jred. 
He  pcrfuaded  fome,  that  the  Aips  had  ftif- 
fcpcd  fo  much  by  having  been  long  at  (eky  as 
to  be  altogether  unfit  for  fervicej  tofithferi  he 
pointed  out  what  a  feafonable  reinforcement  of 
ftrength  they  would  derive  from  the  junftion 
of  an  hundred  men,    now   unprofitably  em- 
ployed as  failors  j  and  to  all  he  reptfefented' the 
neceflity  of  fixing  their  eyes  and  wifhes  upon 
what  was  before  them,  without  ftUdWing  the 
idea  of  a  retreat  once  to  enter  thelf  thoughts. 
With  univerfal  confent  the  Ihipi  Were  drawn 
afhorej  and  after  ftripping  them  of  their  fails, 
rigging,  iron-works,  and  whatever  elfe  might 
be  of  ufe,  they  were  broke  in  pieces.     Thusj» 
from  an  effort  of  magnanimity,  to  which  there 
is  nothing  parallel    in  hiftory,    five  hundred 
nicn  voluntarily  confented  to  be  Ihut  up  in  a 

hollilqj 
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hoftUe  country,  filled  with  powerful  and  un-   BookV. 
knawifi  -  nations  J  and  having  precluded  every   ~ ^.\'^  '^ 
rneans^of  efcape,  left  themfelves  without  any 
refource  but  their  own  valour   and  perfeve- 

ranqe^,     ,...,- 


'     V 


-  Nothing  now  retarded  Cortes  3  the  alacrity 
of  hi*^  troops  ^d  the  difpofition  of  his  allies 

<,  wcre';tijually  favourable.  All  the  advantages, 
however,  deprived  from  the  latter,  though  pro- 
.cur^d  by  much  afliduity  and  addr^fs,  were 
well-nigh  loft  in  a  moment  by  an  indifcreet 
Tally  of  religious  zeal,  which,  on  many  occa- 

,  fions,  precipitated  Cortes  into  adtions  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  prudence  that  diftinguiflies  his 

-  charafter.  Though  hitherto  he  had  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  explain  to  the  natives 
the  errors  of  their  own  fuperftition,  .or  to  in- 
ftruft  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian 
faith,  he  commanded  his  foldiers  to  overturn 
the  altars  and  to  dcftroy  the  idols  in  the  chief 
temple  of  Zempoalla,  and  in  their  place  to 
ereft  a  crucifix  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary..  The  people  beheld  this  with  aftonilh- 
ment  and  horror  j  the  pricfts  excited  them  to 
arms  5  but  fuch  was  the  authority  of  Cortes, 

.  ^  Relat,  di. Cortes,  Ra^l^f,  iii.  ^^^5,  B,  J^^ak»  c,  57, 
5^.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  y.  c.  14, 

U4  an4 
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Book  V.  and  fo  great  the  afccadant  which  the  Spaniards 
lijft.      ^^^  acquired,    that  the  commotion  was   ap-» 
peafed  without  bloodfhed,  and  concord   per- 
fcftly  re-eftablifhed  \ 

Adnncet  Cortes  began  his  march  from  Zemp>oaI]a 

«ioii:rjr.       on  the  fixteenth  of  Auguil,  with  five  hundred 
men,  fifteen  horfe,  and  fix  field-pieces.     The 
reft  of  his  troops,  confifting  chiefly  of  fuch   as 
from  age  or  infirmity  were  lefs  fit  for  aftive 
fervice,   he  left  as  a  garrifon  in  ViHa  Rica, 
under  the  command  of  Efcalante,  a.n  officer  of 
merit,    and  warmly  attached  to  his  intereft. 
The  cazique  of  Zempoalla  fupplied  him  with 
provifions,    and  with  two   hundred   of  thofc 
Indians    called  Tamemesy    whofe   office,    in    a' 
country  where  tame  animals  were  unknown, 
was  to  carry  burdens,  and  perform  all  fervile 
labour.    They  were  a  great  relief  to  the  Spanifh 
foldicrs,  who  hitherto  Jiad  been  obliged,  not 
only  to  carry  their  Qwn  baggage,  but  to  drag 
along  the  artillery  by  maii^  force.     He  offered 
likewife  a  confiderable  body  of  his  troops,  but; 
Cortes  was  fatisfied  with  four  hundred ;  taking 
care,  however,  to  chufe  perfons  of  fuch  note 
ias  might  prove  hoftages  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
mafter.     Nothing  memorable  happened  in  his 

c  B.  Diaz.  c.  41,  42.    Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  3,  4. 
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progrefs,  until  he  arrived  on  the  confines  of  ^^ok  V. 
Tlafcala.     The  inhabitants  of  that  province,  a      i^i^.  ^ 
warlike  people,    were  implacable  enemies?  of 
the  Mexicans,  and  had  been  united  in  an  an- 
cient alliance  with  the  caziques  of  Zempoalla^ 
Though  lefs  civilized  than  the  fubjefts  of  Mon-r 
tezuaia,  they  were  advanced  in  improvenrient 
far  beyond  the  rude  nations  of  America,  whofe 
manners  we  have  defcribed.     They  had  made 
confiderable  progrefs  in  agriculture ;  they  dweh 
in  large  towns  j    they  were  not  ftrangers  to 
fome  fpecies  of  commerce ;  and  in  the  imper- 
fe6t  accounts  of  their  inftitutions   and  laws. 
tranfmitted  to  us  by  the  early  Spanifli  writers, 
we  difcern  traces  both  of  diftributive  juftice 
and  of  criminal  jurifdiftion,   in  their  interior 
police.     But  ftill,  as  the  degree  of  their  civi- 
lization was  incomplete,  and  as  they  depended 
for  fubfiftence  not  on  agriculture  alone,   but 
trufted  for  it,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  huntingj^ 
they  retained  many  of  the  qualities  natural  to 
men  in-this  Hate.     Like  them,  they  were  fierce 
and  revengeful ;    like  them,    too,    they  were 
high-fpirited  and  independent.    In  confequence 
of  the  former,  they  were  involved  in  perpetual 
holtilities,   and   had  but  a  (lender  and  occa* 
fional    intercourfe    with    neighbouring    ftates. 
The  latter  infpired  them  with  fuch  deteftation 
of  fervitude,  that  they  not  only  refufed  to  floop  ' 

to 
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Book  V.  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  maintained  an  obftkiate 
and  fuccelsful  conteft  in  defence  of  their  liberty 
agaioft  the  fupcrior  power  of  tjbc-Mexicjiii  em- 
pire^ but  they  guarded  with  equal  (blicicudc 
agninfr  domeftic  tyranny^  and  diidaaiing  to 
acknowledge  any  mafter,  they  lived  under  the 
mild  and  limited  jurifdidion  of  a  couacil  ete&cd 
by  their  feveral  tribes. 

Hit  war  CoRT£s«  though  he  had  received  il/onna- 

TufcljL.    ^^o"  concerning  the  martial  charaa<r  of  this 
people,  flattered  himfelf  that  hi,s  proftflk>ns  of 
delivering  the  opprefled  from^/the  tyrimny  of 
Montezuma,    their   inveterate  enmity.  t(i  the 
Mexicans,  and  the  example  of  their  ancient 
allies  the  Zempoallans,  might  induce  the  Tlaf- 
<:alans  to  grant  him  a  friendly  reception.     In 
order  to  difpofe  them  to  this,  four  Zempoall^ns 
of  great  eminence  were  fent  ambaffladors,   to 
requcll,    in  his   name    and    in   that  of  their 
cazique,  that  they  would  permit  |he  Spaniards 
to  pafs  through  the  territories  of  the  republic 
in  their  way  to  Mexico.     But.inftc^d  of  thq 
favourable  anfwcr   which  was  iixpefted,    the 
Tlafcalans  feizjcd  the  ambaflador?,  and,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  public  charafter,  it\ade 
preparations  for  facrificing  them  to  their  gods* 
At  the  fame  time,  they  affemWed  th^ir  tjpQops, 
in  order  to  oppoie  thofe  unknown  invaders,  if 

they 
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they  fiicmld  attciinpt  to   make' their  pa^ge.  Book  V. 
good  by  fbfce  of  ^rrtis.     Various  motives  coh-      ^^i^ 
curred  in  precipitating  the  Tlafcalans  into  "tliis 
refblution.     A  ficirce  people,   (hut  up  within' 
its^own  narrow  precinfts,  and  Fittle  acciiftomfed 
to  any  intercourfe  with  foreigners,  is  apt  to 
confider  every  ftranger  as  an  enemy,  and  is     * 
eafily  excited  to  arms.     They  concluded,  from 
Cortes's  propofal  of  vifiting  Montezuma  in  his 
capital,  that,  notwithftanding  all  his  pfofef- 
iions,  he  courted  the  friendfhip  oF  4'  monarch 
whom  they  both  hated  and  feared.    The  im- 
prudent zeal  of  Cortes  in  violating  the  temples 
in  Zem^alla,  filled  the  Tlafcalans  with  hor- 
ror j  and  as  they  were  no  lefs  attached  to  their 
fuperftitibn   than   the  other  nations  of  New 
Spain,  they  were  impatient  to  avenge  their  in- 
jured gods,  and  to  acquire  the  merit  of  offer- 
ing up  CO  them  as  viftims  thofe  impious  men, 
who  had  dared  to  profane  their  altars ;    the 
Spaniards,  from  the  Imallnefs  of  their  number, 
were  objfefts  of  contempts   they  had  not  yet 
meafu red  their  own  ftrength  with  thofe  new 
enemies,   and  had  no  idea  of  the  fiiperiority 
which  they  derived  from  their  arms  and  dil- 
cipline. 

Cortes,  after  waiting  fome  days,  in  vain,    Aug.  30. 
for  the  return  of  his  ambafladors,   advanced 

uito 
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Book  V.  ^^^^^  ^^^  Tlafcalan  territories.  As  chc  refolu- 
1519.  tions  of  people  who  delight  in  war  arc  executed 
with  no  lefs  promptitude  than  they  are  formed, 
he  found  troops  in  the  field  ready  to  oppofe 
him.  They  attacked  him  with  great  intrepi- 
dity, and  in  the  firft  encounter,  wounded  fome 
of  the  Spaniards  and  killed  two  horfesj  a  lofs, 
in  their  fitpation,  of  great  moment,  becaufe  it 
was  irreparable.  From  this  fpccimen  of  their 
courage,  Cortes  faw  the  necefiity  of  proceed- 
ing with  gaution.  His  army  marched  in  clofc 
order  i  he  chofe  the  flations,  where  he^  halted 
with  attention,  and  fortified  every  camp  with 
extraordinary  care.  During  fourteen  days  he 
was  expofed  to  almoft  uninterrupted  aflaults^ 
the  Tlafcalans  advancing  with  numerous  ar- 
mies, wd  renewing  the  attack  in  various  forms, 
with  a  degree  of  valour  and  perfeverancc  to 
which  the  Spaniards  had  feen  nothing  parallel 
in  the  New  World.  The  Spaaifh  hiftorians 
defcribe  thofe  fucceflive  battles  with  great 
pomp,  and  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  parti- 
culars, mingling  many  exaggerated  and  in- 
credible, circumltances  **  with  fuch  as  are  real 
and  marve)lous.  But  no  power  of  words  can 
render  the  recital  of  a  combat  interefting^ 
where    there  is  no  equality  of  dangers    and 

«»  See  N  O  T  E  LXXVII. 
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when  the  narrative  clofes  with  an  account  of  ^oo^  V- 
thoufands  flain  on  the  one  fide,  while  not  a      ,5,^. 
finglc'pcrfdn'falk  on  the  other,  the  moft  la- 
boured defcriptions  of  the  previous  difpofltioTl 
of  the  troops,  or  of  the  various  viciflitudes  in 
the  ehgagcrficnt,  command  no  attention. 

There  arc  fome  circumftances,  however,  in  some  fin. 
this  war,  which  are  memorable  and  merit  no-  cumftaaces 
tiw,  as  they  throw  light  upon  the  charafter  both 
of  the  people  of  New  Spain,  and  of  their  con- 
querors. '  Though  the  Tlafcalans  brought  into 
the  field  fuch  vaft  armies  as  appear  fufficient  to 
have  overwhelmed  the  Spaniards,  they  were 
never  able  to  make  any  impreflion  upOn  their 
fmall  battalion.  Singular  as  this  may  feem,  it 
is  not-  ineicplicable.  The  Tlafcalans,  though 
addiftcd  to  war,  were,  like  all  \inpoli(hed  na- 
tions, ftrangers  to  military  order  and  difcipline, 
and  loft  all  the  advantage  which  they  might 
have  derived  from  their  numbers,  and  the  im- 
petuofity  of  their  attack,  by  their  conftant  foli- 
citude  to  carry  off  the  dead  and  wounded.  This 
point  of  honour,  founded  on  a  fentiment  of 
tcndeniefs  natural  to  the  human  mind,  and 
ftrengthcned  by  anxiety  to  preferve  the  bodies 
of  their  countrymen  from  being  devoured  by 
their  enemies,  was  univerfal  among  the  people 
of  New  Spain.     Attention  to  this  pious  office 

occupied 
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B00KV4  occupied  themt  even  during  the  heat  ;of<xmt» 

^ «SM^  ^  ^*t%  broke  their  union^  and  diminiffaefl:' the: 

force  of  the  imprcflion  which  they,  might  Jia:vci 

made  by  a  joint  efforts  .  ..:  ^.  '.^  tj-'[]L" 

Not  only  was  their  fupcriority  irv  number  oC 

little  avail,  but  the  imperfeftion  of. their *mi-« 
litary  weapons  rendered  their  valour  iwsL^ekt 
meafure  inoffenlive.     After  three  battles^ :  and 
many  ikirmi{Kes  and  aflaultsj  not  one  l^aoiard 
was  killed  in  the  field*    Arrows  and  ipears^ 
headed  with  flint  or  the  bones  of  fifties,  -  flakes 
hardened  in  the  fire,  and  wooden  fwords,  though 
deftruftive  weapons  among  naked  Indians,  were 
cafily  turned  afide  by  the  Spanifti  bucklers>  and 
could  hardly  penetrate  the  efcaupiles^  or  quilled 
jackets  which  the  foldiers  wore.  The.Tlafcal^na 
advanced  boldly  to  the  charge,  an4  often  fought 
hand  to  hand.     Many  of  the  Spaniards  were 
wounded,  though  all  (lightly,  whiph  caanot  be 
imputed  to  any  want  of  courage  in  their  ene- 
mies, but  to  the  defedt  of  the  arms  with  which 
tiiey  aflfailed  them. 

.Notwithstanding  the  fury  with  which  the 
Tlafcalans*  attacked  the  Spaniards,  they  feea> 
to  have  condudtcd  their  hoftilities  with  fame 

degree 
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tkgree  of  iiarbarous  gcnerofity,^ ..  They  gave  EootVt 
the  Spaniards  -warning  of  .their  hoftikiiatca*'  i^,j. 
tionsy  and,  :a8  they  Jcnew,  that,  their  Invada^- 
wanted  provinons,  and  imagined^  perhaps^  like 
the  other  Americans,  that  they  had  left  their 
own  country  becaufe  it  did  not  affor4  them  fub-^ 
fiftence^  they  fcnt  to  their  camp  a  large  fupply 
of  poultry  aihd  mai^e,  dedring  them  to  eac 
plentifully,  becaufe  they  fcorned  to  attack  an 
enemy  enfeebled  by  hunger,  and  it  would  be 
an  affront  to  their  Gods  to  offer  them  famifhed 
vi&ims,  as  well  as  difagreeable  to  themfelves  to 
feed  on  fuch  emaciated  prey  \ 

Whem  they  were  taught  by  the  firfl  en- 
counter with  their  new  enemies,  that  it  was  not 
eafy  to  execute  this  threat;  when  they  pcr- 
ceiyed,  in  the  fubfequent  engagements,  that 
notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of  their  own  va- 
lour, of  which  they  had  a  very  high  opinion^ 
not  one  of  the  Spaniards  was  flain  or  taken, 
they  began  to  conceive  them  to  be  a  fupcrior 
order  of  beings,  againft  whom  human  power 
could  not  avail.  In  this  extremity,  they  had 
i-ecourfe  to  their  priefts,  requiring  them  to  re* 
veal  the  myflerious  caufes  of  fuch  extraordinary 
events,  and  to  declare  what  new  means  they 

^  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vi.  c.  6,    Gomara  Cron,  c.  47. 
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B/'r.r  V.  fr.c:::::  employ  ;n  order  »o  r^pulfe  chofe  Ibmi- 
7fi>  dabi^  invidrr*,  Trx  prictts,  after  maor  Ikcri- 
ficti  i'id  incincadons,  delivered  chis  rcipooic. 
Th:i£  :hcfe  Grangers  wert  the  oSsprin^  of  the 
f^f;,  procreared  br  his  ariimaring  energy  in 
th*  regions  of  the  caft;  tliir,  by  day,  while 
cKtrL'hcrJ  v;:th  the  infiuencc  of  his  pareotal 
btir.s,  they  were  invincible  i  but  by  night, 
when  his  reviving  heat  was  withdrawn,  thdr 
v:vo«jr  dtciiv.td  and  faded  like  the  herbs  in  the 
field,  and  they  dwindled  dov.n  ir.to  mortal  men*. 
Theories  lefs  pJauPible  have  gained  credit  with 
more  enlightened  nations,  and  have  influenced 
their  conduct.  In  confcqucnce  of  this,  the 
Tlafcalans,  with  the  implicit  confidence  of  men 
who  fancy  themfclves  to  be  under  the  guidance 
of  Heaven,  afted  in  contradidion  to  one  of  their 
moft  eftablifhed  maxims  in  war,  and  ventured 
to  attack  the  enemy,  with  a  ftrong  body,  in  the 
nipjht-time,  in  hopes  of  deftroying  them  when 
enfeebled  and  fitrprifed.  But  Cortes  had  more 
rigilance  and  difcernment  than  to  be  deceived 
by  the  rude  ftratagems  of  an  Indian  army.  The 
ccntinels  at  his  out-p'ofts,  obfervirig  fome  ex- 
traordinary movement  among  the  Tlafcalans, 
gave  the  alarm.  In  a  moment  the  troops  wefd 
under  arms,   and  fallying  out,    difperfed  the 

e  B.  Diaz.  c.  CG. 
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p^rty  with  great  flaughter,  without  allowing  it  Book  V. 
to  approach  the  camp.  Convinced,  by  fad  ex-  ~'~^ 
perienee,  that  their  pri^fts  had  deluded  them, 
and  latisfied  that  they  attempted  in  vain,  either 
to  deceive  or  to  vanquilh  their  enemies,  the 
fiercenefs  of  the  Tlafcalans  abated,  and  thejr 
began  to  incline  ferioufly  to  peace*  / 

They  were  at  a  lofs,  however^  in  what  man-  The  Tisf. 
ner  to  addrefs  the  ftrangers,  what  idea  to  form  pofed'ta'^' 
©f  their  character,    and  whether  to  confider  p'*^*' 
them  as  beings  of  a  gentle  or  of  a  malevolent 
nature.    There  were  circumftances  in  their  con-* 
duct  which  feemed  to  favour  each  opinion.   On 
the  one  hand,  as  the  Spaniards  conftantly  dif- 
miflTed  the  prifoners  whom  they  took,  not  only 
without  injury,  but  often  with  prcfents  of  Euro- 
pean toys,   and  renewed  their  offers  of  peace 
after  every  vidory  i  this  lenity  amazed  people 
accuftomed  to  the  exterminating  fyftem  of  war 
known  in  America,  who  facrificed  and  devoured 
without  mercy  all  the  captives  taken  in  battle, 
and  difpofed  them  to  entertain  favourable  fen- 
timents  of  the  humanity  of  their  new  enemies. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Cortes  had  feized 
fifty  of  their  countrymen  who  brought  provi- 
fions  to  his  camp,  and  fuppofing  them  to  be 
fpies,    had  cut  off  their  hands  ^s    this  bloody 

^  Cortes  Rclat.  Ramuf.  iii.  228.  C.     Gorftara  Cron.  c. 
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Book  V.  fpcftaclf,  added  to  the  terror  occafioned  by  the 
J 519.  fire-arms  and  horfcs,  filled  them  with  dreadful 
impreflions  of  their  ferocity '.  This  uncertainty 
was  apparent  in  the  mode  of  addrefling  the  Spa- 
niards. *•  If,  faid  they,  you  arc  diyiniti^s  of 
a  cruel  and  favage  nature,  we  prefcnt  to  you 
five  flaves,  that  you  may  drink  their  blood  and 
eat  their  flefh.  If  you  are  mild  deities,  accept 
an  offering  of  incenfc  and  rariegated  plumes « 
If  you  are  men,  here  is  meat,  and  bread  and 
fruit  to  nourilh  you  *•"  The  peace  which  both 
parties  now  defired  with  equal  ardour,  was  icon 

Concluded,  concluded.  The  Tlafcalans  yielded  themfelves 
as  vafTals  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  and  engaged 
to  affift  Cortes  in  all*  his  future  operations.  He 
took  the  republic  under  his  protection,  and 
promifed  to  defend  their  peribns  and  poflefllons 
from  injury  or  violence* 

Advantagei  This  treaty  was  eonchrded  at  a  feafonable 
slanUri*!'  i-onfture  for  the  Spaniards*    The  fatigue  of  fer-. 

vice  among  a  fmall  body  of  men,  furrounded 

by-  foch  a  multitude  of  enemies,  was  incredible. 

Half  the  army  was  on  duty  every ^night,  and 
'even  they  whofe  turn  it  was  to- reft,  flept  always 

upon  their  arms,  that  they  might  be  ready  to 

•i  Sec  N  O  T  E  LXXVIII. 

^  B.  Diaz.  c.  70,    Goinara  Cron.  c  47.    Hcrrera^ 
dec  2.  lib.  vi.  c.  7.       .    "."" 


run 
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run  to  their  pofts  on  a  moment*^  warning.  Book  V. 
Many  of  them  were  wounded,  a  good  number,  7^]^. 
and  among  thefe  Cortes  himfclf,  laboured 
under  the  diftempers  prevalent  in  hot  climates> 
and  feveral  had  died  fince  they  fet  out  from 
Vera  Cruz.  Notwithftanding  the  fupplies  which 
they  received  from  the  Tlafcalans,  they  were 
often  in  want  of  provifions,  and  fo  deftitute  of 
the  neceffaries  moft  requifite  ip.  dangerous  fcr- 
vice,  that  they  h.ad  no  falve  to  drefs  their 
wounds,  hut  what  was  compofed  with  the  fat  of 
the  Indians  whom  they  had  flain  *.  Worn  out 
with  fuch  intolerable  toil  and  hardlhips,  many 
of  the  foldiers  began  to  murmur,  and  when  the/ 
refleiSted  on  the,  multitude  and  boldnefs  of  their 
enemies,  more  were  ready  to  defpair.  It  re- 
quired the  utraoft  exertion  of  Cortes's  authority 
and  addrefs  to  check  this  fpirit  of  defpondency 
in  its  progrefs,  and  to  reanimate  his  followers 
with  their  wonted  fcnfe  of  their  own  fuperiority 
over  the  enemies  with  wtiom  they  had  to  con- 
tend ".  The  fubmiflion  of  the  Tlafcalans,  and 
their  own  triumphant  entry  into  the  capital  city^ 
where  they  were  received  with  the  reverence 
paid  to  beings  of  a  fuperior  order^  banifhed,  at 

*  B.  Diaz  c.  62.  65. 

^  Cortes  Relat  Ramuf.  iii.  229.    B.  Diaz.  c.  6g.  Go* 
mara  Cron.  c.  51. 

X  2  OtiQC, 
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E^.nic  V.  once,  from  the  minis  of  the  Spaniards,  all  me- 
mory of  paft  funerings,  difpellcd  every  anxious 
thought  with  refpect  to  their  future  operations, 
and  fully  fatisried  them  that  there  was  not  now 
any  power  in  America  able  to  withftand  their 


1519. 


arms  ^ 


crrt^  r.jii.        Cortes  remained  twenty  days  in  TIalcala,  in 
f aH  thdr     order  to  allow  his  troops  a  fhort  interval  of  re- 
confidence,   p^f^  ^fj-^j.  fy^}^  j^^rd  fervice.    During  that  time 
he  was  employed  in  tranfadions  and  inquiries 
of  great  moment  with  refpedt  to  his   future 
fchemes.     In   his  daily  conferences  with    the 
Tlafcalan  chiefs,  he  received  information  con- 
cerning every  particular  relative  to  the  ftate  of 
the  Mexican  empire,  or  to  the  qualities  of  its 
fovereign,  which  could  be  of  ufe  in  regulating 
his  conduft,  whether  he  Ihould  be  obliged  to 
a£l  as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy.     As  he  found 
that  the  antipathy  of  his  new  allies  to  the  Mexi- 
can nation  was  no  lefs  implacable'than  had  been 
reprefented,    and   perceived   what   benefit    he 
might  derive  from  the  aid  of  fuch  powerful 
confederates,  he  employed  all  his  powers  of  in- 
finuation  in  order  to  gain  their  confidence.    Nor 
was  any   extraordinary  exertion  of  thefe   ne- 
ceflfary.     The  Tlafcalans,    with  the  levity  of 

"  C6rtes  Rclat.  Ramuf.  iii.  330.    B.  Diaz,  c  72. 
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mind  natural  to  unpolifhed  menj  were,  of  their  Book  V; 
own  accord,  difpofed  to  run  from  the  extreme      i^,^, 
of  hatred  to  that  of  fondnefs.     Every  thing  in 
the  appearance  and  condu6l  of  their  guefts,  was 
to  them  matter  of  wonder  °.    They  gazed  with  • 
admiration  at  whatever  the  Spaniards  did,  and 
fancying  them  to  be  of  heavenly  origin,  were 
eager  not  only  to  comply  with  their  demands, 
but  to  anticipate  their  wifhes.     They  offered, 
accordingly,  to  accompany  Cortes  in  his  march 
to  Mexico,  with  all  the  forces  of  the  republic, 
under  the  command  of  their  moft  experienced 
captains. 

But,  after  beftowing  fo  much  pains  on  ce-  which  he 
menting  this  union,  all  the  beneficial  fruits  of  {'"ft^iTiif 
it  were  on  the  point  of  being  loft,  by  a  new  "*  «»^* 
efFufion  of  that  intemperate  zeal  with  which 
Cortes  was  animated,  no  lefs  than  the  other  ad* 
venturers   of  the   age.     They   all   confidered 
themfelves  as.inftruments  employed  by  Heaven 
to  propagate  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  the  lefs 
they  were  qualified  either  by  their  knowledge 
or  morals  for  fuch  a  function,  they  were  more 
eager  to  difcharge  it.     The  profound  venera-;- 
tion  of  the  Tlafcalans  for  the  Spaniards,  having 
encouraged  Cortes  to  explain  to  fome  of  theif 

0  See  N  0 1r  E  LXXIX. 
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Boor  V.  chiefs  the  doftrines  of  the  Chriftito  refigiooj 
^  ,^;^  "  and  to  infill  that  they  fhould  abandon  their  own 
fupcrftitions,   and  embrace  the  faith  of  their 
new  friends^  they,  according  to  an  idea  tmi- 
verfal  among  barbarous  nations,   readily  ac- 
knowledged the  truth  and  excellence  of  ^wfaat 
he  taught;  but  contended,  that  the  Temks  of 
Tlafcala  were  divinities  no  lefs  than  the  God  in 
whom  the  Spaniards  believed;    and  as  that 
Being  was  intitled  to  the  homage  of  Eurbpeans^ 
fo  they  were  bound  to  revere  the  fame  powers 
which  their  anceftors  had  worfhipped.     Coltes 
continued,  neverthelefs,  to  urge  his  demand  in 
a  tone  of  authority,  mingling  threats  with  his 
arguments,  until  the  Tlafcalans  could  bear  it 
no  longer,  and  conjured  him  never  to  mention 
this  again,  left  the  gods  fhould  avengfe  on  their 
heads  the  guilt  of  having  liftened  to  fuch  a  pro- 
pofition.     Cortes,   aftonifhed  and  enraged   at 
their  obftinacy,  prepared  to  execute  by  force 
what  he  could  not  accomplifh  by  perfuafion,  and 
was  going  to  overturn  their  altars,   and   caft 
down  their  idols  with  the  fame  violent  hand  as 
.  at  ZcmpOalla,  if  father  Bartholemew  de  Ol- 
mcdb,    chaplain  to  the  expedition,    had  not 
checked  his  inconfiderate  impetuofity.     He  re- 
prcfcntcd  the  imprudence  of  fuch  an  attempt  in 
a  large  city  newly  reconciled,  and  filled  with 

people 


people  no  Icfs  fupcrftitloys  tha^, warlike f  he  BookV. 
declared  (hat  the  proceeding  at  Zerqpoalla  had  y^,g.  . 
^ways  appeared  to  him  precipitate  and  unjufl:^ 
that  religion  was  not  to  be  propagated  hy  the 
fword,  or  infidels  to  be  converted  by  violence  f 
that  other  weapons  were  to  be  employed  in  thi$ 
miniftry,  patient  inftruftion  muft  cnligl>ten  thp 
underflanding,  and  pious  example  captivate  the 
hearty  before  men  could  be  induced  to  abandoa 
lerror,  and  embrace  the  truth  p.  Amidft  fcenes. 
where  a  narrow-minded  bigotry  appears  in  fuch 
clofe  union  with  oppreflion  and  cruelty,  jlend^  . 
ments  fo  liberal  and  humane  footh  the  mind 
with  une^pedled  pleafure;  and  at  a  time,  when 
the  rights  of  confcience  were  little  underflood 
in  the  Chriftian  world,  and  the  idea  of  toleratioa 
unknown,  one  is  aftoniibed  to  find  a  Spaniih 
monk  of  the  fixteenth  century  among  the  firft 
advocates  againfl  perfecution,  and  in  behalf  of 
religious  liberty.  The  remonftrances  of  an  ep« 
clefiaftic,  no  lefs  refpedabje  for  wifdoffl  thiaft 
virtue,  had  their  proper  weight  with  Cortid$« 
He  left  the  TlafcalaniR  in  the  un4ifturhed  exef -^ 
cife  of  their  own  rites,  r^i^ring  only  t;hat  they 
fhould   defifl:   from   their   horrid  ff^wBdffi  4f 

offering  human  vidims  in  facrifice, 

•'  •■.■•' 

f  p.  Diaz.  c.  77.  p*  54>  & 8}.  f*6u 
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Book  V.  CoRTEs,  as^foon  as  his  troops  wtrc  HRt  for 
1519*      fervicc,  refblvcd  to  continue  his  march  towards 

cto'i^^^  Mexico,  notwithftanding  the  earncft  difibafives 
of  the  Tlafcalans,  who  reprcfented  his  dc- 
ftrudliori  as  unavoidable,  if  he  put  hinifclf  in 
the  power  of  a  prince  fo  fairhlefs  and  cruel  as 
Montezuma.  As  he  was  accompanied  by  fix 
thoufand  Tlafcalans,  he  had  now  the  command 
of  forces  which  refembled  a  regular  army. 
Ofi.  13.  They  direfted  their  courfe  towards  Cholula; 
Montezuma,  who  had  at  length  confented  to 
admit  the  Spaniards  into  his  prefence,  having 
informed  Cortes,  that  he  had  given  orders  for 
his  friendly  reception  there.  Cholula  was  a 
confidcrable  town,  and  though  only  five  leagues 
diftant  from  Tlafcala,  was  formerly  an  inde- 
pendent ftate,  but  had  been  lately  fubjeftcd  to 
the  Mexican  empire.  This  was  confidcred  by 
all  the  people  of  New  Spain  as  a  holy  place,  the 
fanftuary  and  chief  feat  of  their  gods,  to  which 
pilgrims  reforted  from  every  province,  and  a 
greater  number  of  human  viftims  were  offered  in 
its  principal  temple  than  even  in  that  of  Mexi- 
co**. Montezuma  feems  to  have  invited  the 
•  Spaniards ithithcr,  either  from  fome  fuperftitious 

^  Torquepiada  Monar.  Ind.  i.  281,  282.  ii.  291,     Go- 
nv^ra  Cron.  c.  6u    Herrera,  dec.  2,  lib.  vii.  c.  2. 

hope 
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liope  that  the  gods  would  not  fafFcr  this  facred  Book  V, 
manfion  tb  be  defiled,  without  pouring  down  1519 
their  wrath  upon  thofe  iVnpious  ftrangers,  who 
ventured  to  infult  their  power  in  the  place  of  its 
peculiar  refidence,  or  from  a  belief  that  he  him- 
felf  might  there  attempt  to  cut  them  off  with 
more  certain  fuccefs,  under  the  ^immediate  pro- 
teftion  of  his  divinities. 

Cortes  had  been  warned  by  the  Tlafcalans,  Thefcverity 
before  he  fet  out  on  his  march,  to  keep  a  watch*  cedurethw:. 
ful  eye  over  the  Gholulans.  He  himfelf,  though 
received  into  the  town  with  much  feeming  re* 
fpeel  and  cordiality,  obferved  feveral  circum- 
fiances  in  theit-  condu6t  which  excited  fufpiciom 
Two  of  the  Tlafcalans,  who  were  encamped  at 
feme  diftance  from  the  town,  as  the  Gholulans 
refufcd  to  admit  their  ancient  enemies  within 
its  precincts,  having  found  means -to  enter  ia 
difguife,  acquainted  Cortes,  that  they  obferved 
the  women  and  children  of  the  principal  citizens 
retiring  in  great  hurry  every  night;  -and  that 
fix  children -had  been  facrificed  in  the  chief 
temple,  a  rite  which  indicated  the  execution  of 
feme  warlike  enterprife  to  be  approaching.  At 
the  fame  time,.  Marina  tlie  interpreter  received 
information  from  an  Indian  woman  of  diftinc^ 
tion,  whofe  confidence  fhe  had  gained,  that  the 
deftruftion  of  her  friends  was  concert^  y  that 

3    ,:  a  body 
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Book  V.  a  body  of  Mexican  troops  lay  concealed  neaf 
1519.  the  town ;  that  fome  of  the  ftreets  were  barri-? 
cadcd,  and  in  others,  pits  or  deep  trenches 
were  dug,  and  (lightly  covered  over,  j^  traps 
into  which  the  horfes  might  fall^  that  ftones 
^nd  miflive  weapons  were  coUeAed  on  the  tops 
of  the  temples,  with  which  to  overwhelm  th€ 
infantry  i  that  the  fatal  hour  was  now  at  hand^ 
and  their  ruin  unavoidable,  Cortes,  alarmed  at 
this  concurring  evidence,  fecretly  arrefted  three 
of  the  chief  pricfts,  and  extorted  from  them  ^ 
confefllon  that  confirmed  the  intelligence  which 
he  had  received.  As  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
loft,  he  inftantly  refolved  to  prevent  his  encr 
mies,  and  to  inflift  on  them  fuch  dreadful  ven-? 
^eance  as  might  ftrike  Montezuma  and  his  fub« 
jefts  with  terror,  For  this  purpofe,  the  Spa- 
niards and  Zempoallans  were  drawn  up  in  a 
large  court,  which  had  been  allotted  for  their 
quarters  near  the  centre  of  the  tqwns  the  Tlaf- 
calans  had  orders  to  advance  j  the  magiftrate^ 
and  feveral  of  the  chief  citi?;ens,  were  fent  forj^ 
under  various. pretexts,  and  feized,  On  a  fignal 
given,  the  troop§  rufhed  out,  and  fell  upon  the 
multitude^  deftitute  of  leaders,  and  fo  much 
aftoniftied,  that  the  weapons  dropping  from 
xheir  hands,  they  ftood  motionlds,  and  inca^ 
pable  of  defence.  While  the  Spaniards  prefled 
them  in  front,  the  Tlafcalans  attacked  them  in 

th^ 
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the  rear.  The  ftreets  were  filled  ^h  bloodfhed  Book  V. 
and  death.  The  temples^  which  afforded  a  re-  ^  islo;'^ 
treat  to  the  priefts  and  fome  of  the  leading 
men,  were  fet  on  fire,  and  they  perifhed  in  the 
flames.  This  fcene  of  horror  continued  two 
days ;  during  which,  the  wretched  inhabitant^ 
fuffered  all  that  the  deflruftive  rage  of  the  Spa- 
niards, or  the  implacable  revenge  of  their  In- 
dian allies,  could  infiift.  At  length  the  car- 
nage ceafed,  after  the  flaughter  of  fix  thoufand 
Cholulans,  without  the  lofs  of  a  fingle  Spa- 
niard. Cortes  then  releafed  the  magifbatesr, 
and  reproaching  them  bitterly  for  their  intended 
treachery,  declared,  that  as  juflice  was  now  ap- 
peafed,  be  forgave  the  offence,  but  required 
them  to  recal  the  citizens  who  had  fled,  and  re- 
eftablifh  order  in  the  town.  Such  was  the 
afcendant  which  the  Spaniards  had  acquire4 
over  this  fuperflitious  race  of  men,  and  fo 
deeply  were  they  imprefTed  with  an  opinion  of 
their  fuperior  difcd-nment,  as  well  as  power, 
that,  in  obedience  to  this  command,  the  city 
was  in  a  few  days  filled  again  with  people,  who 
amidft  the  ruins  of  their  facred  buildings, 
yielded  refpedlful  fervice  to  men  whofe  hands 
were  ftained  with  the  blood  of  their  relations 
and  fellow-citizens  \ 

t  Cortes  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  231.    B.  Diaz.  c.  83.    Go* 
mara  Cron.  c.  64.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vu,  c.  t^  2.     See 

note  lxxx. 
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Book  V. '     From  Cholulaj    Cortes   advanced   direftly 
^,^\g  '     towards  Mexico,  which  was  only  twenty  leagues 
A^v^nt^cs'     diftant.     In   every  place    through  which   he 
towards       pafled,  he  was  received  as  a  perfon  poffcfled 
of  fufficient  power  to  deliver  the  empire  frbm 
:the  oppreflion  under  which  it  groaned;    and 
the  caziques  or  governors,  with  the  unrefervcd 
confidence  repofed  in  fuperior  beings,    com- 
-Hiunicated  to  him   all  the    grievances  which 
they  felt  under  the  tyrannical .  government  of 
Montezuma.     When  Cortes  firft  obferved  the 
feeds  of  difcon tent  in  the  remote  provinces  of 
the  empire,  hope  dawned  u^on  his  mijid  s  but 
-when    he  now  difcovered  fuch  fymptoms  of 
a,lienation  from  their  monarch  near  the  feat  of 
government,  he  concluded  that  the  vital  parts 
of  the  conftitution  were  afFefted,  and  conceived 
the  moft  fanguine  expedlations  of  overturning 
.  a  ftate  whofe  natural  ftrength  was  thus  divided 
and    impaired.     While   thofe    refieftions  en- 
couraged the  general  to  perfift  in  his  arduous 
undertaking,  the  foldiers  were  no  lefs  animated 
by  obfcrvatioris  more  obvious  to  their  capacity. 
In  defcending  from  the  mountains  of  Chalco, 
acrofs  which  the  road  lay,   the  vaft  plain  of 
Firft  view     Mexico  opened  gradually  to  their  view.    When 
""^ "'  they  firft  beheld  this  profped,  one  of  the  moft 

ftriking  and  beautiful  on  the  face  of  the  earth; 
*  when  they  obferved  fertile  and  cultivated  fields, 

ftretching 
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ftretching  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach ;  ^^o*^  V. 
when  they  law  a  lake  refembling  the  fca  in       ,3^9, 
extent,    encompaffed   with    large  towns,    and 
difcovered  the  capital  city  rifing  upon  an  ifland 
in  the  middle,  adorned  with  its  temples  and 
turrets  5  the  fcene  fo  far  exceeded  their  imagi- 
nation, that  fome  believed  the  fanciful  defcrip- 
tions  of  romance  were  realized,   and  that  its 
enchanted  palaces  and  gilded  domes  were  pre- 
fented  to  their  fight  -,  others  could  hardly  per- 
fuade  themfelves  that  this  wonderful  fpeftacle 
was  any  thing  more  than  a  dream  •.     As  they 
advanced,    their  doubts    were  removed,    but 
their  amazement  increafed.     They  were  now 
fully  fatisfied  that  the  country  was  rich  beyond 
any  conception  which  they  had  formed  of  it, 
and   flattered  themfelves  that  at  length  they 
fhould  obtain    an  ample  recompence  for  all 
their  fervices  and  fufferings. 

No  enemy  had  yet  appeared  to  oppofe  their  The  irre'b- 
prbgrefs,    though    feveral    circumftances    oc-   Monte^^ 
curred  which  led  them  to  fufpe6t  that  fome  ^""'*' 
defign  was  formed  to  furprife  and  cut  them 
off.     Many    meflengers    arrived    fucceffively 
from  Montezuma,  permitting  them  one  day 
to  advance,    requiring  them  on  jhe  next  to 

■  Sec  NOTE  LXXXI. 

retire, 
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Book  V.  retire,  as  his  hopes  or  fears  alternately  pr^ 
^  Tyr^  vailed ;  and  fo  wonderful  was  this  infatuatior 
which  feems  to  be  unaccountable  on  any  fup 
pofition  but  that  of  a  fuperftitious  dread  of  th 
Spaniards,  as  beings  of  a  fuperior  nature^  ths 
Cortes  was  almoft  at  the  gates  of  the  capita 
before  the  monarch  had  determined  whether  t 
receive  him  as  a  friend,  or  to  oppofe  him  j 
an  enemy.  But  as  no  fign  of  open  hoflilit 
appeared,  the  Spaniards,  without  rcgardin 
the  fludtuations  of  Montezuma's  fentiment 
continued  their  march  along  the  caufewa 
which  led  to  Mexico  through  the  lake,  wit 
great  circumfpeftion  and  the  ftridkeft  difciplin< 
though  without  fceming  to  fufpeft  the  princ 
whom  they  were  about  to  vifit. 


Misfirftin-  When  they  drew  near  the  city,  about 
mlthle  thoufand  perfons,  who  appeared  to  be  of  dii 
pamar  s.  tinftion,  camc  forth  to  meet  them,  adome 
with  plumes,  and  clad  in  mantles  of  fine  cotton 
Each  of  thefe,  in  his  order,  pafled  by  Cortex 
and  faluted  him  according  to  the  mode  deemei 
moft  refpeftful  and  fubmiffive  in  their  country 
They  announced  the  approach  of  Montezum 
himfelf,  and  foon  after  his  harbingers  camc  L 
fight.  There  appeared  firft  two  hundred  per 
fons  in  an  uniform  drefs,  with  large  plumes  o 
feathers,  alike  in  falhioa,  marching  two  anc 

two 
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two,  in  deep  filence,  bare-footed,  with  their  Book  V; 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground*    Thefc  were  fol-      j^^^^ 
lowed  by  a  company  of  higher  rank,  in  their 
moft  fliowy  apparel^  in  the  midft  of  whom  was 
Montezuma^  in  a  chair  or  litter  richly  orna- 
mented  with   gold,    and  feathers  of  various 
colours.     Four  of  his  principal  favourites  car- 
ried him  on  their  Ihoulders,  others  fupported 
a  canopy  of  curious  workmanfliip   over   his 
head.     Before  him  marched  three  officers  with 
rods  of  gold  in  their  hands,  which  they  lifted 
up  on  high  at  certain  intervals,   and  at  that 
fignal  all  the  people  bowed  their  heads,  and 
hid  their  faces,  as  unworthy  to  look  on  fo  great 
a  monarch.    When  he  drew  near,  Cortes  dif- 
mounted,   advancing  towards  him  with  offi- 
cious hafte,  and  in  a  refpeftful  pofture.     At 
the  fame  time  Montezuma  alighted  from  his 
chair,  and  leaning  on  the  arms  of  two  of  his 
near  relations,    approached  with   a  flow  and 
ftately  pace,  his  attendants  covering  the  ftreet 
with  cotton  cloths,  that  he  might  not  touch 
the  ground.     Cortes  accofted  him  with  pro- 
found reverence^  after  the  European  fafhion. 
He  returned  the  falutation,  according  to  the 
.mode  of  his  country^  by  touching  the.  earth 
with  his  hand,  and  then  kiffing  it.     This  cere- 
mony, the  cuftomary  expreffion  of  veneration 
from  inferiors  towards  thofe  who  were  above 
4  them 
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Book  V.  them  in  rank,  appeared  fuch  amazing'  con- 
^~  '^~  defccnfion  in  a  proud  monarch,  who  fcarccljr 
deigned  to  confider  the  reft  of  mankind,  as  of 
the  fame  fpecies  with  himfelf,  that  all  his  fub- 
je6bs  firmly  believed  thofe  perfons,  before  whom 
he  humbled  himfelf  in  this  manner,  to  be 
fomething  more  than  human.  Accordingly, 
as  they  marched  through  the  crowd,  the  Spa- 
niards frequently,  and  with  much  fatisfaftion, 
heard  themfelves  denominated  Teules^  or  divi- 
nities. Nothing  material  pafled  in  this  firft 
interview.  Montezuma  conduced  Cortes  to 
the  quarters  which  he  had  prepared  for  his 
reception,  and  immediately  took  leave  of  him, 
with  a  politenefs  not  unworthy  of  a  court  more 
refined.  "  You  are  now,'*  fays  he,  *^  with 
your  brothers  in  your  own  houfe  j  refrefh  your- 
felves  after  your  fatigue,  and  be  happy  until  I 
return  '.'*  The  place  dllotted  to  the  Spaniards 
for  their  lodging  was  a  houfe  built  by  the 
father  of  Montezuma.  It  was  furroundcd  by 
a  ftone-wall,  with  towers  at  "proper  diftances 
which  ferved  for  defence  as  well  as  for  orna- 
ment, and  its  apartments  and  courts  were  fo 
large  as  to  accommodate  both  the  Spaniards 
and   their  Indian  allies.     The   firft    care    of 

«  Cortes  Relat.  Ram.  iii.  232—235.     B,  Diaz.  c.  8^ . 

88.     Gomara  Cron.  (:.  64,  65.     Herrcra,  dec.  2.  lib.  vii, 
c-  3>  4»  5- 
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Cortes  was  to  take  precautions  for  his  fecurity,  Book  V. 
by  planting  the  artillery  fo  as  to  command  the  j^,g, 
different  avenues  which  led  to  it,  by  appoint- 
ing a  large  divifion  of  his  troops  to  be  alwayi 
on  guard,  and  by  pofting  centinels  at  proper 
ftations,  with  injundions  to  obferve  the  fame 
vigilant  difcipline  as  if  they  were  within  fight 
of  an  enemy's  camp. 

In  the  evening  Montezuma  returned  to  vifit  His  jdea  of 
his  guefts  with  the  fame  pomp  as  in  their  firft  nUrds?* 
interview,  and  brought  prefents  of  fuch  value, 
not  only  to  Cortes  and  to  his  officers,  but  even 
to  the  private  men,  as  proved  the  liberality  of 
the  monarch  to  be  fuitablc  to  the  opulence  of 
his  kingdom.  A  long  conference  enfued,  in 
which  Cortes  learned  what  was  the  opinion  of 
Montezuma  with  refpeft  to  the  Spaniards.  It 
was  an  eftabliftied  tradition,  he  told  him, 
among  the  Mexicans,  that  their  anceftors  came 
originally  from  a  remote  region,  and  con- 
quered the  provinces  now  fubje<5l  to  his  domi- 
nion; that  after  they  were  fettled  there,  the 
great  captain  who\  conduitedj  this  colony  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  promifmg,  that  at 
fome  future  period  his  defcendants  fhould  viflt 
them,  affumc  the  government,  and  reform 
their  conftitution  and  lawsj   that,  from  whac 

Vol.  II.  Y  he 
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Book  V.    he  had  heard  and  fcen  of  Cortes  and  his  fbl- 
151,.       lowers,  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  the 
very  perfons  whofe  appearance  the  Mexican 
traditions  and  prophecies  taught  them   to  cx- 
peft;  that  accordingly  he  had  received  them, 
not  as  ftrangers,  but  as  relations  of  the  fame 
blood  and  parentage,    and  defired  that   they 
might  confider  thenifelves  as  matters   in   his 
dominions,  for  both  himfelf  and  his  fubje<5ts 
fhould  be  ready  to  comply  with  their  will,  anci 
even  to  prevent  their  wifhes.     Cortes  made  a. 
reply  in  his  ufual  ftile  with  refpedl  to  the  dio-- 
nity  and  power  of  his  fovereign,  and  his  inten- 
tion in  fending  him  into  that  country ;  artfully 
endeavouring  fo  to  frame  his  difcourfe,  that  it 
might  coincide  as  much  as  poflible  with  the 
idea  which  Montezuma  had  formed  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Spaniards.     Next  morning, 
Cortes  and  fome  of  his  principal  attendants, 
were  admitted  to  a  public  audience  of  the  em- 
peror.    The  three  fubfequent  days  were  em* 
ployed  in  viewing  the  city ;  the  appearance  of 
which,  fo  far  fupcrior  in  the  order  of  its  builds 
ings  and  the  number  of  its  ix\habitants  to  any 
place  the  Spaniards  had  bpheld-in  America> 
and  yet  fo  little  refembling  the  ftrufture  of 
an  European  city,   filled  them  with  furprife 
and  admiration. 

5  Mexico, 
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Mexico,  or  Temchtitlan  as  it  was  anciently  ^^'^  y* 
called  by .  the  natives,  is  fituated  in  a  large  15x9, 
plain,  environed  by  mountains  of  fuch  height, 
that,  though  within  the  torrid  zone>  the  tem- 
perature of  its  climate  is  mild  and  healthfuK 
All  the  moifture  which  defcends  from  the  high 
grounds  is  collc6ted  in  feveral  lakesj  the  two 
largeft  of  which,  of  about  ninety  miles  in  cir* 
cuitj  communicate  with  each  othen  The 
waters  of  the  one  arc  frefh,  thofe  of  the  other 
brackifti.  On  the  banks  of  the  latter,  and  on 
fome  fmall  iQands  adjoining  to  them^  the  capi^ 
tal  of  Montezuma's  empire  was  built.  The 
acccfs  to  the  city  was  by  artificial  caufeways 
or  ftreets,  formed  of  ftones  and  earthy  about 
thirty  feet  in  breadth.  As  the  waters  of  the 
lake  during  the  rainy  feafon  overflowed  the  flat 
country,  thefe  caufeways  were  of  donfiderable 
length.  That  of  Tacuba  on  the  weft  extended 
a  mile  and  a  half  i  that  of  Tezeuco  on  the 
north- weft  three  miles ;  that  of  Guoyacan  to- 
wards the  fouth  fix  miles.  On  the  eaft  there 
was  no  cauleway,  and  the  city  could  be  ap- 
proached only  by  canoes  "•  In  each  of  thefe 
caufeways  were  openings  at  proper  intiervals, 
through  which  the  waters  flowed  j  and  over 
thefe  beams  of  timber  were  laid,  whjich  being 

»  P.  Torribio  MS. 
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Book  V.  covered  with  earth,  the  caufeway  or  ftreet  had 
'5>9-  every-where  an  uniform  appearance.  As  the 
approaches  to  the  city  were  fmgular,  its  con- 
llrudtion  was  remarkable.  Not  only  the 
temples  of  their  gods>  but  the  houfcs  belong- 
ing to  the  monarch,  and  to  perfons  of  diftinc-' 
tion^  were  of  fuch  dimenfions,  that^  in  com- 
parifon  with  any  other  buildings  which  had 
been  difcovered  in  America,  they  mioht  be 
termed  magnificent.  The  habitations  of  the 
common  people  were  mean^  refembling  the 
huts  of  other  Indians.  But  they  were  all 
I  placed  in  a  regular  manner,  on  the  banks   of 

the  canals  which  paffed  through  the  city,    in 
fome  of  its  diftrifts,   or  on  the  fides  of  the 
ftreets  which  interfered  it  in  other  quarters* 
In  feveral  places  were  large  openings  or  fquares 
one  of  which^  allotted  for  the  great  market,   is 
faid  to  have  been  fo  fpacious,  that  forty  or  fifty 
thoufand  perfons  carried  on  traffic  there,      Ji^ 
this  city,  the  pride  of  the  New  World,    and- 
the  nobieft  monument  of  the  induftry  and  art 
of  man,  while  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
iron,  and  deftitute  of  ^id  from, any  domeftic 
animal,  the  Spaniards,  who  are  moft  mode-* 
rate  ia  their  computations,,  reckon  that  there 
were  at  kaft  fixty  thoufand  inhabitant*  \ 

*  Cortes  Relat.  Ram.  iii.  239.  D.  Relat.  della  gran 
Citta  de  Mexico,  par  un  Gentelhuomo  del  Cortefe.  Ram. 
ibid.  304.  E.     Hcrrera>  dec.  2.  lib*  vii.  c.  14,  &c. 

But 
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But  how  much  foevcr  the  novelty  of  thofe  Book  V. 
objcfts  might  amufe  or  aftonilh  the  Spaniards,  1519. 
they  felt  the  utmoft  folicitude  with  refped  to  ^rou'sfiT- 
their  own  fituation.  From  a  concurrenre  of  ^^^°"' 
circumftances,  no  lefs  unexpected  than  favour- 
able to  their  progrefs,  they  had  been  allowed 
to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  powerful  king- 
dom, and  were  now  lodged  in  its  capital,  with- 
out having  once  met  with  open  oppofition 
from  its  monarch.  The  Tlafcalans,  however, 
had  earneftly  difluaded  them  from  placing  fucli 
confidence  in  Montezuma  as  to  enter  a  city  of  ' 
fuch  a  peculiar  fituation  as  Mexico,  where  that 
prince  would  have  them  at  mercy,  Ihut  up  as 
it  were  in  a  fnarc,  from  which  it  was  impoflible 
to  efcape.  They  affured  him  that  die  Mexi- 
can priefts  had,  in  the  name  of  the  Gods> 
counfelled  their  fovercign  to  admit  the  Spa- 
niards into  the  capital,  that  he  might  cut  them 
off  there  at  one  blow  with  perfed  fecurity  ^^ 
They  now  perceived,  too  plainly,  that  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  their  allies  were  not  deftitute 
of  foundation ;  that,  by  breaking  the  bridges 
placed  at  certain  intervals  on  the  caufeways,  or 
by  deftroying  part  of  the  caufeways  them- 
felves,  their  retreat  would  be  rendered  im- 
prafticable,  aad  they  mull  remain  cooped  up 

7  B.  Diaz.  c.  85,  86. 
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Book  V.  in  the  centre  of  a  hoftile  city,  furroundcd  by 
1519?  multitudes  fufRcient  to  overwhelm  them,  and 
without  a  poffibility  of  receiving  aid  from  their 
allies.  Montezuma  had,  indeed,  received 
them  with  diftinguifhed  refpeft.  But  ought 
they  to  reckon  upon  this  as  real,  or  to  confidcr 
it  as  feigned  ?  Even  if  it  were  fincere,  could 
they  promifc  on  its  continuance  ?  Their  fafcty 
depended  upon  the  will  of  a  monarch  in  whofe 
attachment  they  had  no  reafon  to  confide; 
and  an  order  flowing  from  his  caprice,  or  a 
word  uttered  by  him  in  paffion,  might  decide 
irrevocably  concerning  their  fate  *, 

soicituac  These  refleftions,  fo  obvious  as  to  occur  to 
picxity  of  the  meanefJ:  foldier,  did  not  efcape  the  vigi- 
lant fagaeity  of  their  general.  Before  he  fet 
out  from  Cholula,  Cortes  had  received  advice 
from  Villa  Rica*,  that  Qualpopoca,  one  of 
the  Mexican  generals  on  the  frontiers,  having 
affembled  an  army  in  order  to  attack  fome  of 
the  people  whom  the  Spaniards  had  encouraged 
to  throw  ofF  the  Mexican  yoke,  Efcalante  had 
'  marched  out  with  part  of  the  garrifon  to  fup- 
port  his  allies;  that  an  engagement  had  en- 
fued,  in  which,  though  the  Spaniards  were 
viftorious,  Efcalante,  with  fevcn  of  his  men, 

'  B,  Diaz,  c.  94.        *  Cortes  Relat.  R.axn,  iii,  235.  C» 

had 
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had  been  mortally  wounded,  his  horfe  killed,  Book  V. 
and  one  Spaniard  had  been  furrounded  by  the  ,3,5. 
enemy  and  taken  alive ;  that  the  head  of  this 
unfortunate  captive,  after  being  carried  in 
triumph  to  different  cities,  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  people  that  their  invaders  were  not 
immortal,  had  been  fent  to  Mexico  **.  Cortes, 
though  alarmed  with  this  intelligence,  as  an 
indication  of  Montezuma's  hoftile  intentions, 
had  continued  his  march.  But  as  foon  as  he 
entered  Mexico,  he  became  fenfible,  that,  from 
an  excefs  of  confidence  in  the  fuperior  valour 
and  difcipline  of  his  troops,  as  well  as  from 
the  difadvantage  of  having  nothing  to  guide 
him  in  an  unknown  country,  but  the  defec^Five 
intelligence  which  he  had  received /rom  people 
with  whom  his  rriode  of  communication 'was 
very  imperfect,  he  had  pufhed  forward  into  a 
fituation,  where  it  was  difficult  to  continue, 
and  from  which  it  was  dangerous  to  retire. 
Difgr^ce,  and  perhaps  ruin,  was  the  certain 
confequence  of  attempting  the  latter.  The 
fuccefs  of  his  enterprife  depended  upon  fup- 
porting  the  high  opinion  which  the  people  of  * 
New  Spain  had  formed  with  refpedt  to  the 
irrefiftible  power  of  his  arms.  Upon  the  firft 
fymptom  of  timidity  on  his  part,  their  venc- 

^  B.  Diaz,  c  c^3,  94.     Herrera,  dec.  z,  lib.  viii.  c.  i. 
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Book  V.  ration  would  ccaftr,  and  Montezuma,  whom 
fear  alone  rcftrained  at  prcfcnt,  would  let  iooie 
upon  him  the  whole  force  of  his  empire.  At 
the  fame  time,  he  knew  that  the  countenaace 
of  his  own  fovereign  was  to  be  obtained  only 
by  a  feries  of  vidories,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  merit  of  extraordinary  fuccels  could  fcrecn 
his  conduct  from  the  cenfurc  of  irregularity. 
From  all  thefe  confiderations,  it  was  neceffary 
to  maintain  his  flation,  and  to  cxtricatt  him- 
fdf  out  of  the  difficulties  in  which  one  bold 
ftep  had  involved  him,  by  venturing  upon 
another  ftiU  bolder.  The  fituation  was  trying, 
but  his  mind  v/as  equal  to  it ;  and  after  revolv- 
ing the  matter  v/ith  deep  attention,  he  fixed 
upon  a  plan  no  Jefs  extraordinarj^  than  daring. 
i^efou^Mo  He  ckcermined  to  fcizi:  Montezum.a  in  his 
utun^.  paiace,  and  to  carrj'  him  as  a  pnloncr  to  the 
SpaniOi  quarters.  From  the  fuperfdtious  ve- 
neration of  the  Mexicans  for  the  peribn  of  their 
monarch,  as  well  as  their  implicit  fubmiffion 
to  his  v/iil,  he  hoped,  by  having  Montezuma 
in  his  power,  to  acquire  the  fupreme  direction 
of  their  affairs ;  or  at  lead,  with  fuch  a  facred 
pledge  in  his  hands,  he  made  no  doubt  of  being 
fccure  from  any  effort  of  their  violence. 

Hi.  tr.zuntr      This  hc  immediately  propofed  to  his  officers. 
iniThi^!'    The  timid  ftartlcd  at  a  meafurc  lb  audacious, 

and 
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and  raifed  objeftions.  The  more  intelligent  BookV* 
and  refolute,  confcious  that  it  was  the  only  1519, 
refource  in  which  there  appeared  any  profpe<3: 
of  fafety,  warmly  approved  of  it,  and  brought 
over  their  companions  fo  cordially  to  the  famq 
opinion,  that  it  was  agreed  inftantly  to  make 
the  attempt.  At  his  ufual  houf  of  vifiting 
Montezuma,  Cortes  went  to  the  palace,  ac- 
companied by  Alvarado,  Sandoval,  Lugo,  Ve- 
lafqucz  de  Leon,  and  Davila,  five  of  his.  prin- 
cipal officers,  and  as  many  trufty  foldiers. 
Thirty  chofen  men  followed,  not  in  regular 
order,  but  fauntering  at  fome  diftance,  as  if 
they  had  ao  objeft  but  curiofuy  j  fmall  parties 
were  pofted  at  proper  intervals,  in  all  the 
ftreets  leading  from  the  Spanilh  quarters  to 
the  court;  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops, 
with  the  Tlafcalan  allies,  were  under  arms, 
ready  to  fally  out  on  the  firft  alarm.  Cortes 
and  his  attendants  were  admitted  without  fufpi- 
cion ;  the  Mexicans  retiring,  as  ufual,  out  of 
refpedt.  He  addrefTed  the  monarch  in  a  tone 
very  different  from  that  which  he  had  employed 
in  former  conferences,  reproaching  him  bit- 
terlv  as  the  author  of  the  violent  affault  made 
upon  the  Spaniards  by  one  of  his  officers,  and 
demanded  public  reparation  for  the  lofs  which 
they  had  fuftained  by  the  death  of  fome  of 
their  companions,    as  well  as  for  the   infult 

offered 
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Book  V.  offered  to  the  great  prince  whofe  fervants  they 
^^^^  were.     Montezuma,  confounded  at  this  uncx- 
pcfted  accufation,  and  changing  colour  cither 
fronm  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,   or  from  feeling 
the    indignity    with    which    he   was    treated, 
aflerted.his  own  innocence  with  great  carncft- 
nefs,  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  gave  orders  inflrantly 
to  bring  Qualpopoca  and  his  accomplices  pri- 
foners  to  Mexico.     Cortes  replied,  with  Jfcem- 
ing  complaifance,    that  a  declaration    fo   re- 
fpeftable  left  no  doubt  remaining  in  his  own 
mind,  but  that  fomething  more  was  requifitc 
to  fatisfy  his  followers,  who  would  never  be 
convinced  that  Montezuma  did  not  harbour 
hoftile  intentions  againft  them,  unlefs,  as  an 
evidence  of  his  confidence  and  attachment,  he 
removed  from  hisown  palace,  and  took  up  his 
refidence  in  the  Spanifli  quarters,  where  he 
Ihould  be  ferved  and  honoured  as  became  a 
great  monarch.    The  firft  mention  of  fa  ftrano-c 
a  propofal  bereaved  Montezuma  of  fpdfcfch,.and 
almoft   of  motion.     At   length,    indignation 
gave    him   utterance,    and  he    haughtily   an- 
fwercd,  "  That  perfons  of  his  rank  were  not 
accuftomed  voluntarily  :to  give  up  themfelves 
as  prifoners,  and  were  he  mean  enough  to  do 
fo,    his  fubjects  would  not   permit   fuch    an 
affront  ^V)    be    offered    to    their    fovcreign." 
Cortes,  unwilling  to  employ  force,  endeavoured 

alternately 
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alternately  to  footh  and  to  intinnidate  him.  The  Book  Vt 
altercation  became  warm;  and  having  conti-  ^  ~u  ^ 
nued  above  three  hours,  Vclafquez  de  Leon,  an 
ihipetuous  and  gallant  young  man,  exclaimed 
with  impatience,  "  Why  wafte  more  time  in 
vain  ?  Let  us.  either  feize  him  inftantly,  or  ftab 
him  to  the  heart/'  The  threatening  voice  and 
fierce  geftures  with  which  thefe  words  were  ut- 
tered, ftruck  Montezuma.  The  Spaniards,  he 
was  fenfible,  had  now  proceeded  fo  far,  as  left 
him  no  hope  that  they  would  recede.  His  own 
danger  was  imminent,  the  neceflity  unavoidable. 
He  faw  both,  and  abandoning  himfelf  to  his 
fate,  complied  with  th^ir  requeft. 

His  officers  were  called.     He  communicated  Montcwmm 
to  them  his  refolution.    Though  aftonilhed  and  the  spanii^ 
afflifted,    they  prefunved  not  to  queftion  the  ^"*"*"' 
^ill  of  their  mafter,  but  carried  him  in  filent 
pomp-,  all  bathed  ip  tears,  to  the  Spanifti  quar* 
ters.     When  it  was  known  that  the  ftrangers 
were  conveying  away  the  emperor,  the  people 
broke  out  into  the  wildeft  tranfports  of  grief 
and  rage,  threatening  the  Spaniards  with  im- 
mediate deftrudtion,  as  tthe  punifhment  juftly 
due  to  their  impious  audacity.     But  as  foon  as 
Montezuma  appeared  with  a  feeming  gaiety  of 
countenance,  and  waved  his  hand,  the  tumult 
yf2^  hufhed,  and  upon  his  decUring  it  to  be  of 

his 
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Book  V.  his  Own  choice  that  he  went  to  refide  for  fomc 
4^, J.       time  among  his  new  friends,    the  multitude, 
taught  to  revere  every  intimation  of  their  fo- 
vereign's  pleafure,  quietly  dilpcrfed  ^. 

Thus  was  a  powerful  prince  feized  by  a  few 
ftrangers,  in  the  midft  of  his  capital,  at  noon- 
day, and  carried  off  as  a  prifoner  without  op* 
pofition  or  bloodflied.     Hiftory  contains  no* 
thing  parallel  to  this  event,  either  with  reipedl 
to  the  temerity  of  the  attempt,   or  the  fucceis 
of  the  execution  j  and  were  not  all  the  circum- 
fiances  of  this  extraordinary  tranfaftion  authen- 
ticated by  the  moft  unqueftionable  evidence, 
they  would  appear  fo  wild  and  extravagant,    as 
to  gofar  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  verifimilitude 
which  mult  be  preferved  even  in  fiftitious  nar- 
rations. 

Received  Montezuma  was  received  in  the  Spani/h 

Kilucfp^eft.  quarters  with  all  the  ceremonious  reipe<5l  which 
Cortes  had  promifed.  He  was  attended  by  his 
own  domefiics,  and  ferved  with  hisufual  ftate. 
His  principal  officers  had  free  accefs  to  him, 
and  he  carried  on  every  fundtion  of  government 

^  B.  Diax.  c.  95.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  83.     Cortes  Re- 
lat.  Ramriii*]).  235,  236.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  viii.  c. 
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as  if  he  had  been  at  perfect  liberty.     The  Spa-  Book  V* 
niards,  however,  watched  him  with  the  fcrupu-       ^;^^ 
lous  vigilance  which  was  natural  in  guarding 
fuch  an  important  prized  endeavouring  at  the 
fame  time  to  footh  and  reconcile  him  to  his 
fituation,    by  every  external  demonftration  of 
regard  and  attachment.    But  from  captive  prin-^ 
ces  the  hour  of  humiliation  and  fufFering  is. 
never  far  diftant.     Qualpopoca,  his  fon,  and  Subjeacdto 
five  of  the  principal  officers  who  ferved  under  mtlcs.''^  '^' 
him,  were  brought  prifoners  to  the  capital,    in 
confequence  of  the  orders  which  Montezuma     Dec.  4. 
had  ifllied,  -  The  emperor  gave  them  up  to. 
Cortes,  that  he  might  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  their  crime,  and  determine  their  punifhment. 
They  were  formally  tried  by  a  Spanifh  court- 
martial;  and  though  they  had  afted  no  other 
part  than  what  became  loyal  fubjefts  and  brave 
men,  in  obeying  the  orders  of  their  lawful  fo- 
vereign,  and  in  oppofing  the  invaders  of  their 
country,    they  were   condemned   to  be  burnt 
alive.     The  execution  of  fuch  atrocious  deeds 
is  feldom  long  llifpended.     The  unhappy  vic- 
tims  were  inftantly  led  forth.     The  pile  on 
which  they  were  laid  was  compofed  of  the  wea- 
pons colledled  in  the  royal  magazige  for  the 
public  defence.    An  innumerable  multitude  of 

«*  See  N  O  T  E  LXXXIL 
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BookV;  Mexicans  beheld,  in  filent  aftonifhmcnt,  the 
'j^  double  infult  offered  to  the  majefly  of  their  em- 
pire, an  officer  of  diftinftion  committed  to  the 
flames  by  the  authority  of  ftrangcrs,  for  having 
done  what  he  owed  in  duty  to  his  natural  fe- 
vereign;  and  thearms  provided  by  the  forefight 
of  their  anceftors  for  avenging  fuch  wrongs, 
confumed  before  their  eyes. 

But  thefe  were  not  the  moft  (hocking  indig- 
nities which  the  Mexicans  had  to  bear.  The 
Spaniards,  convinced  that  Qualpopoca  would 
not  have  ventured  to  attack  Efcalante  without 
orders  from  his  mafter,  were  not  fatisfied  with 
inflifting  vengeance  on  the  inftrument  employed 
in  committing  that  crime,  while  the  author  of 
it  efcaped  with  impunity.  Juft  before  Qualpo- 
poca was  led  out  to  fufFer,  Cortes  entered  the 
apartment  of  Montezuma,  followed  by  fbmc  of 
his  officers,  and  a  foldier  carrying  a  pair  of  fet- 
ters; and  approaching  the  monarch  with  a  ftern 
countenance,  told  him,  that  as  the  perfons  who 
were  now  to  undergo  the  punifliment  which  they 
merited,  had  charged  him  as  the  caufe  of  the 
outrage  committed,  it  was  neceflary  that  he 
likewife  (hould  make  atonement  for  that  guilt; 
then  turning  away  abruptly,  without  waiting 
{(St  a  reply,  commanded  the  foldier  to  clap  the 

fetters 
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fetters  on  his  legs.  The  orders  were  inftantly  Book  V. 
executed.  The  difconfolate  monarch,  trained  i^i^ 
up  With  an  idea  that  his  perfon  was  facred  and 
inviolable,  and  confidering  this  profanation  of 
it  as  the  prelude  of  immediate  death,  broke  out 
into  loud  lamentations  and  complaints.  His 
attendants,  fpeechlefs  with  horror,  fell  at  his, 
feet,  bathing  them  with  their  tears ;  and  bear- 
ing up  the  fetters  in  their  hands,  endeavoured 
*  with  officious  tendernefs  to  lighten  their  prcflure* 
Nor  did  their  grief  and  defpondency  abate,  until 
Cortes  returned  from  the  execution  with  a 
cheerful  countenance,  and  ordered  the  fetters 
to  be  taken  off.  As  Montezuma's  fpirits  had 
funk  with  unmanly  dejection,  they  now  rofe 
into  indecent  joy;  and  with  an  unbecoming 
tranfition,  he  pafled  at  once  from  the  angui(h 
of  defpair  to  tranfports  of  gratitude  and  fond- 
nefs  towards  his  deliverers. 

In  thofe  tranfaftions,  as  reprefented  by  the  R«foni  of 
Spanifli  hiftorians,  we  fearch  in  vain  for  the  cofldu6t. 
qualities  which  diftinguifh  other  parts  of  Cor- 
tes's  conduft.     To  ufurp  a  jurifdidion  which 
could  not  belong  to  a  ftrangcr,  who  aflumed  no 
higher  character  than  that  of  an  ambafTador  front 
a  fpreign  prince,  and,  under  colour  of  it,  to  ; 
inflift  a  capital  punifhment  on  menwhofe  con- 
duft entitled  diem  to  efteemj  appears  an  a£l  of 

barbarous 
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Booii:  V.  barbarous  cruelty.  To  put  the  monarch  of  a 
*5ig.  g^^a^  kingdom  in  irons,  and,  after  fuch  igno- 
minious treatment,  fuddenly  to  releafe  him, 
feems  to  be  a  difplay  of  power  no  lefs  incon- 
fiderate  than  wanton.  Accordfhg  to  the  com- 
mon  relation,  no  account  can  be  given  either 
of  the  one  aftion  or  the  other,  but  "that  Cortes, 
intoxicated  with  fuccefs,  and  pref timing  on  the 
afcendant  which  he  had  acquired  over  the  minds 
of  the  Mexicans,  thought  nothing  too  bold  for 
him  to  undertake,  or  too  dangerous  to  execute. 
But,  in  one  view,  thefe  proceedings,  however 
repugnant  to  juftice  and  humanity,  may  have 
flowed  from  that  artful  policy  which  regulated 
every  part  of  Cortes's  behaviour.  The  Mexi- 
cans had  conceived  the  Spaniards  to  be  an  or- 
der of  beings  fuperior  to  men.  It  was  of  the 
titmoft  confecjuence  to  cherilh  this  illufion,  tnd 
to  keep  up  the  veneration  ft  -infpired.  Cortes 
wiflied  that  (bedding  the  blood  of  a  Spaniard 
fhould  be  deemed  the  moft  heinous  of  all  crimes ; 
and  nothing  appeared  better  calculated  to  efta- 
blifli  this  opinion,  than  to  condemn  the  firfl: 
Mexican^  who  had  ventured  to  commit  it,  to  a 
cruel  death,  and  to  oblige  their  monarch  him- 
felf  to  fubmit  to  a  mortifying  indignity,  as  aa 
expiation  for  being  acceffary  to  their  guilt*. 

«  See  NOTE  LXXXUI. 
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The  rigour  with  which  Cortes  puniftied  the  Book  V. 
unhappy  perfons  who  firft  prefumed  to  lay  vio-  The  power 
lent  hands  upon  his  followeris,  feems  accordingly  ^^^cqufrcdl 
to  have  made  ill  the  impreflion  that  he  defired.  "5*o« 
The  fpirit  of  Montezuma  was  not  only  over- 
awed, but  fubdued.  During  fix  months  that 
Cortes  remained  in  Mexico,  the  monarch  con- 
tinued in  the  Spanifh  quarters,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  as  entire  fatisfaftion  and  tranquillity,  as 
if  he  had  refided  there  not  from  conftraint,  but 
through  choice.  His  minifters  and  officers  at- 
tended him  as  ufual.  He  took  cognizance  of 
all  affairs  5 .  every  order  was  iffued  in  his  name. 
The  external  afpeft  of  government  appearing 
the  fame,  and  all  its  ancient  forms  being  fcru- 
puloufly  obferved,  the  people  were  fo  little  ftn-- 
fible  of  any  change,  that  they  obeyed  the  man- 
dates of  their  mpnatch  with  the  fame  fubmiffive 
reverence  ^s  ever.  Such  was  the  dread  which 
both  Montezuma  and  his  fubjedts  had  of  the 
Spaniards,  or  fuch  the  veneration  in  which  they 
held  them,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  deliver 
their  fovereign  from  confinement ;  aad  though 
Cortes,  relying  on  this  afcendant  which  he  had 
acquired  over  their  minds,  permitted  him  not 
only  to  vifit  his  temples,  but  to  make  hunting 
excurfions  beyond  the  lake,  a  guard  of  a  few  . 
Spaniards  carried  with  it  fuch  a  terror  as  to  in- 

VoL.  II.  Z  timidate 
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Book  V.  timidatc  the  multitude,  and  fecure  the  captivd 
monarch  \ 


J  5  so. 


Thus,  by  the  fortunate  temerity  of  Cortes  in 
feizing  Montezuma,  the  Spaniards  at  once  fe- 
cured  to  themfelves  more  extenfive  authority  in 
the  Mexican  empire  than  it  was  poflible  to  have 
acquired  in  a  long  courfe  of  time  by  open  force; 
and  they  exercifed  more  abfolute  fway  in  the 
name  of  another  than  they  could  have  done  in 
their  own.  The  arts  of  polifhed  nations  in  fub- 
jefting  fuch  as  are  lefs  improved,  have  been 
nearly  the  fame  in  every  period.  The  fyftem 
of  fcreening  a  foreign  ufurpation,  under  the 
fanftion  of  authority  derived  from  the  natural 
rulers  of  a  country,  the  device  of  employing  the 
magiftrates  and  forms  already  eftablifhed  as  in- 
ftruments  to  introduce  a  new  dominion,  of 
which  we  are  apt  to  boaft  as  fublime  refine- 
ments in  policy  peculiar  to  the  prefent  age^ 
were  inventions  of  a  more  early  period,  and 
had  been  tried  with  fuccefsin  the  Weft,  long 
before  they  were  praftifed  in  the  Eaft* 


ufc  which        Cortes  availed  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  of  the 
he  makes  of  pQ^gi.  which  he  poflefled  by  means  of  this.    He 

f  Cortei  Rdat,  p.  236.  E.    B.  Diaz.  c.  97.  98,  99^ 
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fent  fome  Spaniards,    whom  he  judged  beft  Book  V. 
qualified  for  fuch  commiflions,  into  different      1529. 
parts  of  the  enmpire,  accompanied  by  perfons  of 
diftindion,  whoiii  Montezuma  appointed  to  at- 
tend them  both  as  guides  and  proteftors.   They 
vifited  moft  of  the, provinces,  viewed  their  foil 
and  productions^  furveyed  with  particular  care 
the  diftrifts  which  yielded  gold  or  filver,  pitched 
upon  feveral  places  as  proper  ftations  for  future 
colonies,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  the  people  for  fubmitting  to  the  Spanifli  yoke. 
While  they  were  thus  employed,  Cortes,  in  the  * 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  Montezuma,  de- 
graded fome  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  em*? 
pire,  \vhofe  abilities  or  independent  fpirit  ex- 
cited his  jealoufy,  and  fubftituted  in  their  place 
perfons  lefs  capable  or  more  obfequious# 

One  thing  ftill  was  wanting  to  complete  hU 
iecurity.  He  wifhed  to  have  fuch  command 
of  the  lake  as  might  enfure  a  retreat,  if,  either 
from  levity  or  difguft,  the  Mexicans  fhould 
take  arms  againft  him,  and  break  down  the 
bridges  or  caufeways.  This,  too,  his  own  ad- 
drefs,  and  the  facility  of  Montezuma,  enabled      '  / 

him  to  accomplilh.  Having  frequently  enter- 
tained his  prifoner  with  pompous  accounts  of 
the  European  marine  and  art  of  navigation,  he 
awakpned  his  curiofity  to  fee  thofe  moving  p^^ 

Z  2  Uc« 
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^^K  V.  laces  which  made  their  way  through  the  water 
I520,  without  oars.  Under  pretext  of  gratifying  this 
defire,  Cortes  perfuaded  him  to  appoint  feme 
of  his  fubjeds  to  fetch  part  of  the  navaJ  ftores 
depofited  at  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  and  to  em- 
ploy others  in  cutting  down  and  preparing 
timber.  With  their  affiftance,  the  SpaniiQi  car* 
penters  foon  completed  two  brigantines,  which 
afforded  a  frivolous  amufcment  to  the  monarch, 
and  were  confidered  by  Cortes  as  a  certain  re- 
fource,  if  he  Ihould  be  obliged  to  retire. 

Montezuma       Encouraged  bv  fo  manv  inftances  of  the 

acknow«  '        ,  '  ^ 

ledges  him-  monarch's  tame  fubmiflion  to  his  will,  Cortes 
of  Spain.      ventured  to  put  it  to  a  proof  ftiU  more  trying.. 
He  urged  Montezuma  to  acknowledge  himfelf* 
a  vaflal  of  the  king  of  Caftile,  to  hold  his  crown 
of  him  as  fuperior,  and  to  fubjeft  his  dominions 
to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.     With 
this  rcquifition,  the  Lift  and  moft  humbling  that 
can  be  made  to  one  poflcfled  of  fovereign  au- 
thority, Montezuma  was  fo  obfequious  as  to 
comply.     He  called  together  the  chief  nfien  of 
his  empire,  and  in  a  folemn  harangue,  remind- 
ing them  of  the  traditions  and  prophecies  which 
led  them  to  expeft  the  arrival  of  a  people  Iprung 
from  the  fame  ftock  with  themfelves,  in  order 
to  take  poffeflion  of  tjf(e  fupreme  power,  he  de- 
clared his  belief  that  the  Spaniards  were  this   . 

promifed 
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promifed  race;  that  therefore  he  recognized  the  Book  V. 
right  of  their  monarch  to  govern  the  Mexican  1520. 
empire  -,  that  he  would  lay  his  crown  at  his  feet, 
and  obey  him  as  a  tributary.  While  uttering 
thefe  words,  Montezuma  difcovered  how  deeply 
he  was  afFefted  in  makirig  fuch  a  facrifice.  Tears 
and  groans  frequently  interrupted  his  difcourfe. 
Overawed  and  broken  as  his  fpirit  was,  it  ftill 
retained  fuch  a  fenfe  of  dignity,  as  to  feel  that 
pang  which  pierces  the  heart  of  princes  when 
conftrained  to  refign  independent  power.  The 
firft  mention  of  fuch  a  refolution  ftruck  the  af- 
fembly  dumb  with  aftonifhment.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  fullen  murmur  of  forrow  mingled 
with  indignation,  which  indicated  fome  violent 
eruption  of  rage  to  be  near  at  hand.  This 
Cortes  forefaw,  and  feafonably  interpofed  to 
prevent  it,  by  declaring  that  his  mafter  had  no 
intention  to  deprive  Montezuma  of  the  royal 
dignity,  or  to  make  any  innovation  upon  the 
conftitution  and  laws  of  the  Mexican  empire. 
This  aflurance,  added  to  their  dread  of  the  Spa- 
nifl^  power,  and  to  the  authority  of  their  mo- 
narch's example,  extorted  a  reluftant  confent 
from  the  aflembly  ^.  The  aft  of  fubmiffion  and 
homage  was  executed  with  all  the  formalities 
which  the  Spaniards  were  pleafed  tg  prefcribe**, 

t  See  N  O  T  E  LXXXIV. 

^  Cortes  Relat.  238.  D.     B.  Diaz.  €«  loi.     Gomar^ 
Cron.  c.  92«    Herrera^  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  4. 
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Boojc  V.  Montezuma,  at  the  defire  of  Cortes,  ac- 
,^io.  companied  this  pfofeffion  of  fealty  and  homage 
^^^htTr'l'i'!'  ^^^^  ^  magnificent  prefent  to  his  new  fovereign  j 
w\7h  ^"^''  ^^^^^  ^^^  example,  his  fubjects  brought  in 
tbeSpani-  Very  liberal  contributions.  The  Spaniards  now 
coUedbed  all  the  treafure  which  had  been  either 

ft 

voluntarily  beftowed  upon  them  at  different 
times  by  Montezuma,  or  had  been  extorted 
from  his  people  under  various  pretexts  i  and 
having  melted  the  gold  and  filver,  the  value  of 
thefe,  without  including  jewels  and  ornaments 
of  various  kinds,  which  were  preferved  on  ac- 
count of  their  curious  workmanftiip,  amounted 
Divifionof  to  fix  hundred  thoufand  fefos.  The  foWiers 
difcoment*  were  impatient  to  have  it  divided,  and  Cortes 
complied  with  their  defire,  A  fifth  of  the  whole 
was  firft  fet  apart  as  the  tax  due  to  the  king. 
Another  fifth  was  allotted  to  Cortes,  as  com- 
mander in  chief.  The  fums  advanced  by  V^- 
lafqucz,  by  Cortes,  and  by  fpme  of  the  ofiicer3, 
towards  defraying  the  expence  of  fitting  out  the 
armament,  were  then  dedufted.  The  remain- 
der was  divided  among  the  army,  including  the 
garrifon  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  proportion  to  their 
diff^erent  ranks.  After  fo  many  defalcations, 
the  fhare  of  a  private  man  did  not  exceed  a  hun- 
dred pefos.  This  fum  fell  fo  far  below  their 
fanguine  expedlations,  that  fome  foldiers  re- 
jefted  it  with'  fcorn,  and  others  murmured  fo 

loudly 
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loudly  at  this  cruel  difappointment  of  their  Book  V. 
hopes,  that  it  required  all  the  addrefs  of  Cortes,  ,^20. 
and  no  fmall  exertion  of  his  liberality,  to  ap- 
peafe  them.  The  complaints  of  the  army  were 
not  altogether  deftitute  of  foundation.  As  the 
crown  had  contributed  nothing  towards  the 
equipment  or  fucccfs  of  the  armament,  it  was 
not  without  regret  that  the  foldiers  beheld  it 
fweep  away  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  treafure 
purchafed  by  their  blood  and  toil.  What  fell 
to  the  fhare  of  their  general  appeared,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  wealth  in  the  fixteeihth  century, 
an  enormous  fum.  Some  of  Cortes's  favourites 
had  fecretly  appropriated  to  their  own  ufe  fe* 
veral  ornaments  of  gold,  which  neither  paid  the 
royal  fifth,  nor  were  brought  into  account  as 
part  of  the  common  (lock.  It  was,  however, 
fo  manifeftly  the  intereft  of  Cortes  at  this  period 
to  make  a  large  remittance  to  the  king,  that  it 
is  highly  probable  thofe  concealments  were  not 
of  great  confequencc. 

The  total  fum  am^fled  by  the  Spaniards  bears  Reafom 

wKy   DQIQ 

no  proportion   to  the  ideas  which  might  be  waafouno 
formed,  either  by  reflecting  on  the  defcriptions  foiau^^quw. 
given  by  hiftorians  of  the  ancient  fplendour  of 
Mexico,  or  by  confidering  the  produdtions  of 
its  mines  in  modern  timc&.     But,  among  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  gold  and  filver  were  not  the 
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of  gold  in  pofleffion  of  the  Mexicans  was  not  Book  V, 
great.  *As  filvet  is  rarely  found  pure,  and  the  ^  7w^^ 
Mexican  art  was  too  rude  to  condudl  the  pro-» 
cefs  for  refining  it  in  a  proper  manner,  the 
quantity  of  this  metal  was  ftill  lefs  confider- 
able  ^  Thus,  though  the  Spaniards  had  ex- 
erted all  the  power  which  they  poifefled  in 
Mexico,  and  often  witji  indecent  rapafcity,  in 
order  to  gratify  their  predominant  paflion,  and 
though  Montezuma  had  fondly  exhaufted  his 
treafures,  in  hopes  of  fatiating  ^heir  thirft  for 
gold,  the  produft  of  both,  which  probably  in- 
cluded a  great  part  of  the  bullion  in  the  empire, 
did  not  rife  in  value  above  what  has  been  men- 
tioned "• 

But  however  pliant  Montezuma  might  be  in  Montewnu 
other  matters,  with  refpedt  to  one  point  he  was  wit^ref^a 
inflexible.     Though  Cortes  often  urged  him,  '°  "^'S^'"* 
with  the  importunate  zeal  of  a  miflionary,  to 
renounce  his  falfe  gods,  and  to  embrace  the 
Chriftian  faith,  he  always  rejefted  the  propo- 
fition  with  horror.     Superftition,   among  the 
Mexicans,  was  formed  into  fuch  a  regular  and 
complete  fyftem,  that  its  inftitutions  naturally 
took  fall  hold  of  the  mind  i^  and  while  the  rude 

^  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ix,  c.  4. 
"^  See  NOTE  LXXXV. 
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Book  V.  tribes  in  other  parts  of  America  were  cafily  in- 
J520.  duced  to  relinquifh  a  few  notions  and  rites,  fo 
loofe  and  arbitrary  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name 
of  a  public  religion,  the  Mexicans  adhered  te- 
nacioufly  to  their  mode  of  worfhip,  which,  how- 
ever barbarous,  was  accompanied  with  fuch  or- 
der and  folemnity  as  to  render  it  the  objcft  of 
veneration.  Cortes,  finding  all  his  attempts 
inefFeftual  to  ftiake  the  conftancy  of  Mon- 
tezuma, was  fo  much  enraged  at  his  obftinacy, 
that  in  a  tranfport  of  zeal  he  led  out  his  foldiers 
to  throw  down  the  idols  in  the  great  temple  by 
force.  But  the  priefts  taking  arms  in  defence 
of  their  altars>  and  the  people  crowding  with 
great  ardour  to  fupport  them,  Cortes's  prudence 
overruled  his  zeal,  and  induced  him  to  defift 
from  his  rafli  attempt,  after  diQodging  the  idols 
from  one  of  the  flirines,  and  placing  in  their 
ftead  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary ". 

Scherres  of        From  that  momcnt  the  Mexicans,  who  had 

thcMcxi-  •  I      1        •  -r  r     \      •      r 

cans  to  dc-  permitted  the  imprilonment  of  their  fovereign, 
Spaniards,  ^nd  fuffcrcd  the  exaftions  of  ftrangers  without  a 
ftruggle,  began  to  meditate  how  they  might 
expel  or  deftroy  the  Spaniards,  and  thought 
themfelves  called  upon  to  avenge  their  infulted 
deities.    The  priefts  and  leading  men  held  fr?- 

"  See  NOTE  LXXXVf.* 
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qiient  confultations  with  Montezuma  for  this   ^ook  Y. 
purpofe.     But  as  it  might  prove  fatal  to  the      i^ao, 
captive  monarch  to  attempt  either  the  one  or 
the  other  by  violence,  he  was  willing  to  try 
more  gentle  means.    Having  called  Cortes  into 
his  prefence,    he  obferved  that  now,    as  all  the 
purpofes  of  his  embalTy  were  fully  accompliflied, 
the  gods  had  declared  their  will,  and  the  people 
fignified  their  defire  that  he  and  his  followers 
fhould  inftantly  depart  out  of  the  empire.   With 
this  he  required  them  to  comply,   or  unavoid^^ 
able  deilruflion  would  fall  fuddenly  on  their 
heads.     The  tenor  of  this  unexpefted  requi- 
fition,  as  well  as  the  determined  tone  in  which  , 
it  was  uttered,  left  Cortes  no  room  to  doubt 
that  it  was  the  refult  of  fome  deep  fcheme  con- 
certed between  Montezuma  and  his  fubjeds. 
He  quickly  perceived  that  he  might  d(;rivQ 
more  advantage  from   a  feeming  compliance 
with  the  monarch's  inclination,  than  from  an 
ill-timed  attempt  to  change  or  to  oppofe  it,  and 
replied,  with  great  compofure,  that  he  had  al- 
ready begun  to  prepare  for  returning  to  his  ow^ 
country;  but  as  he  had  deftroyed  the  veflels  in 
which  he  arrived,  fome  time  was  requifite  fqr 
building  other  fhips.    This  appeared  reafonable. 
A  number  of  Mexicans  were  fent  to  Vera  Cruz 
to  cut  down  timber,  and  fome  Spanifli  carpen- 
ters were  appointed  to  fuperintcnd  the  work, 

Cortest 
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Book  V,  Cortes  flattered  himfelf  that  during  this  inter- 
^,^ j^  ~'  val,  he  might  either  find  means  to  avert  the 
threatened  danger,  or  receive  fuch  reinforce- 
ments as  would  enable  him  to  defpife  it. 

Anxiety  and  Almost  nine  months  were  elapfed  fince  Por- 
danger  of  tocarrcro  and  Monteio  had  failed  with  his  dif- 
patches  to  Spain ;  and  he  daily  expected  their 
return  with  a  confirmation  of  his  authority  from 
the  king.  Without  this,  his  condition  was 
infecure  and  precarious,  and  after  all  the  great 
things  which  he  had  done,  it  might  be  his  doom 
to  bear  the  name  and  fufiTsr  the  punifhment  of 
a  traitor.  Rapid  and  extenfive  as  his  progrcfs 
had  been,  he  could  not  hope  to  complete  the 
reduftion  of  a  great  empire  with  fo  fmall  a  body 
of  men,  which  by  this  time  the  difeafes  of  the 
climate  had  confiderably  thinned;  nor  could  he 
apply  for  recruits  to  the  Spanifh  fettlements  in 
the  iflands  until  he  received  the  royal  approba-.* 
tion  of  his  proceedings. 


Thear.  While  he  remained  in  this  cruel  fituation,, 

mi^ULl  anxious  about  what  was  paft,  uncertain  with 
ment.  refpeft  to  the  future,  and,  by  the  late  declara- 
tion of  Montezuma,  oppreflTed  with  a  new  ad-* 
dition  of  cares,  a  Mexican  courier  arrived  with 
an  account  of  fome  Ihips  having  appeared  on 
the  coall.  Cortes,  with  fond  credulity,  ima- 
gining 
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gining  that  his  meflengers  were  returned  from  Book  v. 
Spain,  and  that  the  completion  of  all  his  wilhes  15^0. 
and  hopes  was  at  hand,  imparted  the  glad 
tidings  to  his  companions,  who  received  them 
with  tranfports  of  mutual  gratulation.  Their 
joy  was  not  of  long  continuance.  A  courier 
from  Sandoval,  whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to 
fucceed  Efcalante  in  command  at  Vera  Cruz, 
brought  certain  information  that  the  armament 
was  fitted  out  by  Velafquez,  governor  of  Cuba, 
and  inftead  of  bringing  the  aid  which  they  ex- 
pe6led,  threatened  them  with  immediate  de«» 
ftruftion. 

The  motives  which  prompted  Velafquez  to  Fitted  out 
this  violent  meafure  are  obvious.  From  the  que^/^*^" 
circumftances  of  Cortes's  departure,  it  was  im- 
poflible  not  to  fufpeft  his  intention  of  throwing 
off  all  dependence  upon  him.  His  negledting 
to  iranfmit  any  account  of  his  operations  to 
Cuba,  ftrengthened  this  fufpicion,  which  was 
at  laft  confirmed,  beyond  doubt,  by  the  indif- 
cretion  of  the  officers  whom  Cortes  fent  to 
Spain.  They,  from  fome  motive,  which  is  hot 
clearly  explained  by  the  contemporary  hiftori- 
ans,  touched  at  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  contrary  to 
the  peremptory  orders  of  their  general  ^.     By 

o  B.  Diaz.  c.  54,  55.     Herrera,  dec.  2,  lib.  v.  c.  14. 
Gomara  Cron.  c.  96. 

this 
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this  means   Velafquez  not  only  learned  that 
Cortes  and  his  followers,    after  formally  re- 
nouncing all  connexion  with  him,    had  efta- 
blifhed  an  independent  colony  in  New  Spain, 
and  were  foliciting  the  king  to  confirm  their 
proceedings  by  his  authority ;  but  he  obtained 
particular  information  concerning  the  opulence 
of  the  country,  the  valuable  prefcnts  which  Cor- 
tes had  received,  and  the  inviting  profpects  of 
fuccefs  that  opened  to  his  view.     Every  paflion 
which  can  agitate  an  ambitious  mind ;  fliame, 
at  having  been  fo  grofsly  overreached ;   indig- 
nation, at  being  betrayed  by  the  man  whom  he 
had  felefted  as  the  objeft  of  his  favour  and  con- 
fidence ;  grief,  for  having  wafted  his  fortune  to 
aggrandize  an  enemy;  and  defpair  of  recovering 
fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  eftablilhing  his  fame 
and  extending  his  power,  now  raged  in  the  bo- 
fom  of  Velafquez.    All  thefe,  with  united  force, 
excited  him  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort  ia 
order  to  be  avenged  on  the  author  of  his  wrongs, 
and  to  wreft  from  him  his  ufurped  authority  and 
conquefts.    Nor  did  he  want  the  appearance  of 
a  good  title  to  juftify  fuch  an  attempt.     The 
agent  whom  he  fent  to  Spain  with  an  account 
of  Grijalva's  voyage,  had  met  with  a  moft  fa- 
vourable reception;    and  from  the  fpecimens 
which  he  produced,  fuch  high  expeftations  were 

ft 
ormed  concerning  the  opulence  of  New  Spain, 

6  that 
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that  Velafquez  was  authorifed  to  profecute  the  Book  V, 
difcovery  of  the  country,  and  appointed  gover-  luq.^ 
nor  of  it  during  life,  with  more  extenfive  power 
and  privileges  than  had  been  granted  to  any  ad- 
venturer from  the  time  of  Columbus  "*.  Elated 
by  this  diltinguifhing  mark  of  favour,  and  war- 
ranted to  confider  Cortes  not  only  as  intruding 
upon  his  jurifdiftion,  but  as  difobedient  to  the 
royal  mandate,  he  determined  to  vindicate  his 
own  rights  and  the  honour  of  his  fovereign  by 
force  of  arms'.  His  ardour  in  carrying  on  his  under tiie 
preparations  were  fuch  as  might  have  been  ex-  N«!f^I^.^'^ 
pe6led  from  the  violence  of  the  paffions  with 
which  he  was  animated;  and  in  a  Ihort  time  an 
armament  was  completed,  confiding  of  eighteen 
ihips,  which  had  on  board  fourfcore  horfe-men, 
eight  hundred  foot  foldiers,  of  which  eighty 
were  mufketeers,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
crofs-bow  men,  together  with  a  train  of  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon.  As  Velafquez's  experience 
of  the  fatal  confequence  of  committing  to 
another  what  he  ought  to  have  executed  him- 
felf,  had  not  rendered  him  more  enterprifing, 
he  vefted  the  command  of  this  formidable  body, 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Spanifh  power  in 
America,  merits  the  appellation  of  an  army,  in 

^  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  11. 
r  See  N  O  T  E  LXXXVII, 
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Book  V.  Pamphilo    de  Narvaez,    with    inftruftions   to 

jcio.      f^^zc  Cortes  and  his  principal  officers,  to  fend 

them  prifoners  to  him,  and  then  to  complete 

the  difcovery  and  conqucft  of  the  country  in 

his  name. 

The  pro-  After  a  profperous  voyage,  Narvaez  landed 

Ntr^aez.  his  mcn  without  oppofifion  near  St.  Juan  de 
April,  uilua.  Three  foldiers,  whom  Cortes  had  fcnt 
to  fearch  for  mines  in  that  diftridt,  immediately- 
joined  him.  By  this  accident,  he  not  only 
received  information  concerning  the  progrcfs 
and  fituation  of  Cortes,  but  as  thefe  foldiers 
had  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Mexican  language,'  he  acquired  inter- 
preters, by  whofe  means  he  was  enabled  to 
hold  fome  intercourfe  with  the  people  of  the 
country.  But,  according  to  the  low  cunning 
of  deferters,  they  framed  their  intelligence  with 
more  attention  to  what  they  thought  would  be 
agreeable,  than  to  what  they  knew  to  be  true  -, 
and  reprefented  the  fituation  of  Cortes  to  be 
fo  defperate,  and  the  difafFeftion  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  be  fo  general,  as  increafed  the  natural 
confidence  and  prefumption  of  Narvaez.  His 
firft  operation,  however,  might  have  taught 
him  not  to  rely  on  their  partial  accounts. 
Having  fent  to  fummon  the  governor  of  Vera 
Cruz  to  furrender,    Guevara,  •  a  prieft  whom 

he 
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he  employed  in  that  fervice,  made  the  requifi-   ^^^^  V. 
tion  with  fuch  infolence,    that  Sandoval,    art      j^to^ 
officer  of  high  fpirit,  and  zealoufly  attached  to 
Cortes,  inftead  of  complying  with  his  demands^ 
feized  him  and  his  attendants,  and  fent  them 
in  chains  to  Mexico. 

Cortes  received  them  not  like  enemies,  but  cortesdeep. 
as  friends,  and  condemning  the  feverity  of  ^^"^^* 
Sandoval,  fet  them  immediately  at  liberty. 
JBy  this  well  timed  clemency,  feconded  by 
careflcs  and  prefents,  he  gained  their  confi- 
dence, and  drew  from  them  fuch  particulars 
concerning  the  force  and  intentions  of  Nar- 
vaez,  as  gave  him  a  view  of  the  impending 
danger  in  its  full  extent*  He  had  not  to  con- 
tend now  with  half-naked  Indians^  no  match  for 
him  in  war,  and  ftill  more  inferior  in  the  arts 
of  policy,  but  to  take  the  field  againft  an  army 
in  courage  and  martial  difcipline  equal  to  his 
own,  in  number  far  fuperior,  afting  under  the 
fanftion  of  royal  authority,  and  commanded 
by  an  officer  of  known  bravery.  He  was  in- 
formed that  Narvaez,  more  folicitous  to  gratify 
the  refentmejit  of  Velafquez,  than  attentive  to 
the  honour  or  intereffc  of  his  country,  had  begun 
his  intercourfe  with  the  natives,,  by  reprefcnt- 
ing  him  and  his  followers  as  fugitives  and  out- 
laws,   guilty  of  rebellion  againft    their    own 

Vol.  II,  A  a  fovereign, 
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Book  V.  fovcrcigny  and  of  injuftice  in  invading  the 
1500,  Mexican  empire,  and  had  declared  that  his 
chief  objeft  in-  vifiting  the  country  was  ta 
punifli  the  Spaniards,,  and  to  refcue  the  Mexi- 
cans from  oppreflion.  Hk  foon  perceived  that 
the  fame  unfavourable  reppefentations  had  been 
conveyed  to  Montezuma,  and  that  Narvaez 
had  found  means  to  affure  himy  that  as  the 
c'ondudi:  of  thofe  who*  kept  him  under  reftraint 
was  highly  difpleafing  to  the  king  his  mafter,. 
he  had  it  in  charge  not  only  to  refcue  an  in- 
jured monarch  from  confinenoent,  but  to  rein- 
ftate  him  in  the  poffcffion  of  his  ancient  power 
and  independence.  Animated  with  this  pro- 
lpe6t  of  being  fet  free  from  fubjcdion  to  ftran- 
gers,  the  provinces  began  openly  to  revolt  frorrr 
Cortes,  and  to  regard  Narvaez  as  a  deliverer 
no  Icfs  able  than  willing  ta  fave  them.  Mon- 
tezuma; himfeif  kept  up  a  fecret  intercoiirfe 
with  the  new  commander,  and  feemed  to  court 
feim  as  a  perfbn  fuperior  in  power  and  dignity 
to  thofe  Spaniards  whom  he  had  hitherto  re- 
vered a*  the  firit  of  men '. 

fii«  deiibe-  SuGH  wcfc  thc  various  afpeft*  of  danger  and 
cShrr  difficulty  which  prefented  themfelves  to  the 
dr<a^^'     viewof  Cortesir:  Nofituation  can  be  conceived 

•  See  NOTE  LXXXVlIt 
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more  trying  to  the  capacity  and-firmnefs  of  a  Book  V. 
gencral>  or  where  the  choice  of  the  plan  which  ^'  jeai"^ 
ought  to  be  adopted  was  more  difficult.  If 
he  fhould  wait  the  approach  of  Narvaez  in 
Mexicoj  deftrudlion  feemed  to  be  unavoidable  j 
for  whik  the  Spaniards  preffed  him  from  with-^ 
out,  the  inhabitants^  whofe  turbulent  fpirit  he 
could  hardly  reftrain  with  all  his  authority  and 
attention^  would  eagerly  lay  hold  on  fuch  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  avenging  all  their  - 
Wrongs.  If  he  fliould  abandon  the  capital,  fee 
the  captive  monarch  at  liberty^  and  march  out 
to  meet  the  enemy ;  he  muft  at  once  forego 
the  fruits  of  all  his  toils  and  victories,  and 
irelinquilh  advantages  which  could  not  be  re- 
covered without  extraordinary  efforts,  and  in- 
finite danger.  If,  inftead  of  employing  force> 
he  fhould  have  recourfe  to  conciliating  mea- 
fures,  and  attempt  an  accommodation  witk 
Narvaez ;  the  natural  haughtinefs  of  that  offi- 
cer>  augmented  by  confcioufnefs  of  his  prcfcnt 
fuperiority,  forbad  him  to  cherifh  any  fanguinc 
hope  of  fuccefs.  After  revolving  every  fchemc 
Ivith  deep  attention,  Cortes  fixed  upon  that 
which  in  execution  was  moft  hazardous,  but, 
if  fuccefsful,  -would  prove  moft  beneficial  to 
his  country  j  and  with  the  decifivq  intrepidity 
fuited  to  defperate  fituations,  determined  to 
make  one  bold  effort,  for  viftory  under  every 

A  a  2  difad- 
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Book  V.  difadvantage,    rather    than    facrifice    his  owtt 
,3,0.      conquefts  and  the  Spanifti  intereft  in  Mexico. 


crs  of  Nar- 


Hisnep-cia-  BuT  fhoiigh  hc  forefaw  that  the  dontcft  mufl: 
the  /oiinw.  be  terminated  finally  by  arms,  it  would  have 
been  not  only  indecent,  but  criminal,  to  hav€ 
marched  againft  his  countrymen,  without  ^at- 
tempting to  adjuft  matters  by  an  amicable 
negociation.  In  this  fervice  he  employed  OI- 
medo,  his  chaplain,  to  whofe  chafaftcr  the 
function  was  well  fuited,  and  who  poflcfied, 
befides,  fuch  prudence  and  addrefs  as  qualified 
him  to  carry  on  the  fecret  intrigues  in  which 
Cortes  placed  his  chief  confidence.  Narvaez 
rejedted,  with  fcorn,  every  fcheme  of  accom- 
modation that  Olmedo  propofed,  and  was  with 
difficulty  reftrained  from  laying  violent  hands 
on  him  and  his  attendants.  He  met,  ho\^- 
cver,  with  a  more  favourable  reception  among 
the-  followers*  of  Narvaez,  to  many  of  whom 
he  delivered  letters,  either  from  Cortes  or  his 
officers,  their  ancient  friends  and  companions. 
Cortes  artfoHy  accompanied  thefe  with  prefent^ 
of  rings,  chains  of  gold,  and  other  trinkets  of 
value,  which  infpired  thofe  needy  adventurers 
with  high  ideas  of  the  wealth  that  he  had  ac- 
quired, and  with  envy  of  their  good  fortune^ 
who  were  engaged  in  his  fervice.  Some,  froni 
hopes  of  becoming  Ibarers  in  thofe  rich  Ipoils, 

declared 
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declared  for  an  immediate  accommodation  with  Book  V. 
Cortes,  Others,  from  public  fpirit,  laboured  ,^j^3. 
to  prevent  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever  party 
fhould  prevail,  muft  fliake,  and  perhaps  fub-^- 
vert  the  Spanifh  power,  in  a  country  where  it 
was  fo'  imperfe(9:ly  eftablifhed.  Narvaez  difre^ 
garded  both,  and  by  a  public  proclamation 
denounced  Cortes  and  his  adherents  rebels  and 
^oemie$  to  their  country.  Cortes,  it  is  pro- 
Jjable,  was  not  much  furprifed  at  the  untraft- 
(jble  arrogance  of  Narvaez ;  and,  after  haying 
given  fuch  a  proof  of  his  own  pacific  difpofir 
tion  as  might  juftify  hi^  r^coprfe  to  other 
means,  he  determined  to  advance  towards  an 
pnemy  whom  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to  apr 
peafe, 

« 

He  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  m^n  in  th^  capi-  Morc^^t 
^al,  under  the  command  or  Pedro  de  Alva-      u^^y. 
rado,  an  officer  of  diftinguilhed  courage,  for  ' 
whom  the  Mexicans  had  conceived  a  Angular 
degree  of  refpeft*     To  the    cuftody  of  thi$ 
flender  garrifon  hp  committed  a  great  city, 
with  all  the  wealth  he  had  arnafled,  and,  what 
was  Hill  qf  greater  importance,  the  perfon  of 
the  imprifoped  monarch*     His  utmoft  art  wa? 
f  mployed  in  concpa^ng  from  Montezuma  th^ 
real  caufe  of  his  march.     He  laboured  to  per^ 
(qacic  him^  th^t  the  ftrangefs  who  h^d  lately 

A  a  2  arrive^ 
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Book  V.  arrived  were  his  friends  and  fellow-fubjcfts  ^ 
Ts^  and  that,  after  a  fliort  interview  with  them, 
they  would  depart  together,  and  return  to  their 
own  country.  The  captive  prince,  unable  to, 
comprehend  the  defigns  of  the  Spaniards^  or 
to  reconcile  what  he  now  heard  with  the  de- 
clarations  of  Narvaez,  and  afraid  to  difcoycr 
any  fymptom  of  fufpicion  or  diftruft  of  Cortesj 
promifed  to  remain  quietly  in  the  Spanifh' 
quarters,  and  to  cultivate  the  fame  fricndfhip 
with  Alvarado  which  he  had  uniformly  main- 
tained with  him,  Cortes,  with  feemihg  con- 
fidence in  this  promife,  but  relying  principally 
upon  the  injunftions  which  he  had  given  Alva- 
rado to  guard  his  prifoner  with  the  mod  fcru<« 
pulous  vigilance,  fet  out  from  Mexico,   - 

dumber  of  j^jg^  ftrcngth,  cvcn  after  it  was  reinforced 
by  the  junftion  of  Sandoval  and  the  garrifon 
of  Vera  Cruz,  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  As  he  hoped  for  fuccefs  chiefly 
from  the  rapidity  of  his  motions^  his  troops. 
were  not  encun^bered  either  with  baggage  or 
artillery.  9ut  as  he  dreaded  extremely  the 
impreflion  which  the  enemy  might  make  mtl\ 
their  qavalry,  he  had  provided  againft  this 
danger  with  the  forefight  and  fagacity  which 
diftinguifti  a  great  commander.  P^ayiojg  ob- 
fcrved  that  the  Indians  in   th?   provincif  of- 

C^inantla 
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Chinantla  ufed  fpears  of  extraordinary  length  Boofc  V. 
and  force,  he  arnaed  his  foldiers  with  thefe,      ,^io. 
and  accuftomed  them  to  that  deep  and  com- 
padt  arrangenrient  which  the  ufe  of  this  for:- 
midable  weapon,  -the  beft  perhaps  that^svcf  iipras 
invented  for  defence,  enabled  ikcroi  to  nffian^e^ 

With  this  fmall  but  firm  battalion,  Cortes  ConHnnei 
advanced  towards  Zempoalla,  of  which  Nar-  as  he  a<u 
vaez  h^d  taken  pofleflion.  During  his  march^  ''*°'^^* 
he  made  repeated  attempts  towards  fome  ac- 
4:ommo4ation  with  bis  opponent.  But  Naryac? 
requiring  that  Cortes  and  his  followers  fhoul4 
inftantly  recognize  his  titl^  to  be  governor  of 
JJew  Spain,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  which  be 
derived  froni  Velafquezi  and  Corses  refufing 
to  fubmit  to  any  authority  which  was  not 
founded  on  a  comn^iffion  from  the  emperor 
himfclf,  under  whofe  immediate  protedlion  h<^ 
^nd  his  adherents  had  placed  their  infant 
4:olonyi  all  thefe  attempts  proved  fruitlefs* 
f  he  interco^rfe,  however,  which  this  occa-t 
lioned  between  the  two  parties,  proved  of  n^ 
fmall  advantage  to  Cortes,  as  it  afforded  hin:^ 
^n  opportunity  of  gaining  Ibme  of  Narvaez's 
officers  by  liberal  prefents,  qf  foftening  othen 
\>Y  a  femblance  of  moderation,  and  of  dazzling 
^W  by  the  appearance  of  wealth  ampng  hi^ 
^fQops,  moft  ftf  his  foldiers  having  CQnverte4 

A*  4  tiwtf 
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Book  V.  their  (hare  of  the  j^exican  gold  in^o  chains^ 
j^j^o^  bracelets,  apd  other  ornaments,  which  they 
^ifplayed  with  military  oftentation.  Narvae? 
and  a  little  junto  of  his  creatures  excepted,  all 
;he  army  leaned  towards  an  accommodation 
with  their  countrymen.  This  difcovcry  of 
their  inclination  irritated  his  violent  temper 
almoft  to  madnefs.  In  a  tranfpprt  of  rage,  he 
fet  a  price  upon  the  head  of  CorteSj  apd  of 
his  principal  officers  j  and  having  learned  that 
he  was  now  advanced  within  a  league  of  Z^ena- 
poalla  with  his  fmall  body  of  rnen,  he  con- 
fidered  this  as  an  infult  which  merited  irnme- 
diate  chaftifement,  and  marched  out  with  all 
his  troops  to  offer  him  battl?. 

Atu'k.^  But  Cortes  was  a  leader  of  greater  abilities 

the  night,  and  experience  than  to  fight  on  equal  ground 
an  enemy  fo  far  fuperior  in  number,  and  fa 
much  better  appointed.  Having  taken  his 
ftation  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river  de 
Canoas,  where  he  l<,new  that  he  cobld  not  be 
attacked,  he  beheld  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
witho.ut  conceiji,  a.nd  difregarded  this  vain 
bravade.  It  was  then  the  be^nning  of  the 
wet  feafon',  and  the  rain  had  poured  down, 
during  a  great  part  of  the  day,  with  the  violence 

«  Hackluyt,  vol.  iii.  467.  De  Laet  Dcfci;.  Ind.  Qccid.  221. 
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peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone.     The  followers  of  Book  V- 
Narvaez,    unaccuftomed  to    the  hardfhips  of  ^  /^io. 
military  fervice,  murmured  fo  much*  at  being 
thus  fruitl^fsly  expofed,  that,  from  their  un-. 
foldier-like    impatience,    as  well  as  his   own 
contempt  of  his  adverfary,  their  general  per-* 
mittcd   them  to  retire   to  Zempoalla.     The 
very  circumftance  which  induced  them  to  quit 
the  field,  encouraged  Cortes  to  form  a  fcheme, 
by  which  he  hoped  at  once  to  terminate  the 
war.     He  obferved»  that  his  hardy  veterans, 
though  {landing  under  the  torrents,  which  con-^. 
tinued  to  fall,   without  a  fingle  tent  or  any: 
flicker  whatfoever  to  cover  thpm,  were  fo  far 
from  repining  at  hardfhips  which  were  become 
familiar  to  them,  that  they  were  flill  frefh  and 
^lert  for  fcrvice.     He  forefaw  that  the  enemy 
would  naturally  give  themfelves  up  to  repofe 
after  their  fatigue,   and  that,  judging  of  the 
condudt  of  others  by  their  own  effeminacy, 
they  would  .deem  themfelves  perfcftly.  fccure 
4t  a  feafon  fo  unfit  for  adUon.     He  refolved, 
therefore,  to  fall  upon  them  in  the  dead  of 
night,  when  the  furprife  and  terror  of  this  un- 
expefted  attack  might  more,  than  compenfate 
the  inferiority  of  his  numbers.     His  Ibldiers, 
fenfible  that  no  refource  remained  but  in  fome 
defperate  effort  of  courage,    approved  of  the 
meafure  mth  fuch  warmth^  that  Cortes,  in  a 

military 
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Book  V.  rnilitary  oration  which  he  addrcflfcd  to  thcin 
j^io.  before  they  began  their  march,  was  more  foil 
citous  to  temper  than  to  inflame  their  ardour, 
He  divided  them  into  three  parties.  At  the 
head  of  the  firft  he  placed  Sandoval  j  cntruft- 
ing  this  gallant  officer  with  the  molt  danger- 
ous and  important  fervice,  that  of  feizing  the 
enemy's  artillery,  which  was  planted  before 
the  principal  tower  of  the  temple,  where  War- 
vaez  had  fixed  his  head- quarters.  Chriftoval 
de  Olid  commanded  the  fecond,  with  orders 
to  aflault  the  tower,  and  lay  hold  on  the  gene-- 
ral.  Cortes  himfelf  conduced  the  third  and 
fmalleft  divifion,  which  was  to  aft  as  a  body 
of  referve,  and  to  fupport  the  other  two  a^ 
there  fhould  be  occafion.  Having  paflfed  the 
river  de  Canoas,  which  was  m^ch  Iwellcd  with 
the  rainsi  not  without  difficulty,  the  water 
reaching  almof^  to  their  chins;,  they  advance^ 
in  profound  filence,  lyithput  beat  of  drum,  or 
found  of  any  warlike  inftrunient ;  each  .  mar^ 
armed  with  his  fword,  his  dagger,  and  his 
Chinantlan  fpear,  Narvaez,  remifs  in  propor-^ 
tion  to  his  fecurity,  had  potted. only  two  cen- 
tinels  to,  watch  the  mations  of  aix  enemy  Avhora 
he  had  fuch  good  caufe  to  dread..  One  of 
thefe  was  feized  by  the  advanced  guard  of 
Cortes's  troops,  the  other  made  his  cfcapcj^ 
and  hurrying  to  the  town  with  all  the  precipi^ 
1  tatioi^ 
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tat^on  pf  fear  and  zeal,  gave  fuch  timely  notice  Book  V, 
of  the  enemy's  approach,  that  there  was  full  rw.^ 
leifure  to  have  prepared  for  their  reception. 
But,  through  the  arrogance  and  infatuation  of 
Narvaez,  this  important  interval  was  loft.  He 
imputed  this  alarm  to  the  cowardice  of  the 
centinel,  and  treated  with  derifion  the  idea  of 
being  attacked  by  forces  fo  unequal  to  his 
own.  The  (houts  of  Cortes*s  foldiers,  ruftiing; 
on  to  the  aflault,  convinced  him  at  laft,  that 
the  danger  which  he  defpifed  was  real.  The 
rapidity  with  which  they  advanced  was  fuch^ 
that  only  one  cannon  could  he  fired,  before 
Sandoval's  party  clofed  with  the  enemy,  drove 
them  from  their  guns^^  and  began  to  force 
their  way  up  the  fteps  of  the  tower.  Narvaez, 
no  lefs  brave  in  adiion  than  prefumptuous  in 
i:ondud;^  armed  himfelf  in  hafte,^  and  by  hi$ 
voice  and  example  animated  his  men  to  the 
combat.  Olid  advanced  to  ftiftain  his  compa- 
nions ',  and  Cortes  himfelf,  rulhing  to  the  front, 
conducted  and  added  new  vigour  to  the  attack. 
The  compaft  order  in  which  this  fmall  body 
prefled  on,  and  the  impenetrable  front  which 
they  prefented  with  their  lon^  fpears,  bore 
down  all  oppofition  before  it.  They  h.ad  now  and  over. 
reached  the  gate,  and  were  ftruggling  to  burft  <^««»*^"^* 
it  open,  when  a.  foldier  having  fet  fii:e  to  the 
reeds  with  which  the  tower  was  covered,  com- 

pelled 
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Book  V.  pelled  Narvaez  to  fally  out.  ^  In  the  firfl:  en- 
,^^p.  counter  he  was  wounded  in  the  eye  with  a 
fpear,  and  falling  to  the  ground,  was  dragged 
down  the  fteps,  and  in  a  moment  clapt  in 
fetters.  The  cry  of  viftory  refounded  among 
the  troops  of  Cortes,  Thofe  who  had  fallied 
out  with  their  leader  now  maintained  the  con-^ 
flidt  feebly,  and  began  to  furrender.  Among 
the  remainder  of  his  foldiersj  ftationed  in  twQ 
fmaller  towers  of  the  temple,  terror  and  conr 
fufion  prevailed.  The  darknefs  was  fo  great, 
that  they  could  not  diftinguifli  between  their 
friends  and  foes.  Their  own  artillery  was 
pointed  againft  them.  Wherever  they  turned 
their  eyes,  they  beheld  lights  gleaming  through 
the  obfcurity  of  night,  which,  though  proceed- 
ing only  from  a  variety  of  fhining  infedls,  that 
abound  in  moift  and  fultry  climates,  their 
affrighted  imaginations  reprefented  as  nume- 
rous bands  of  mufketeers  advancing  with 
Icindled  matches  to  the  attack.  After  a  Ihort 
refiftance,  the  foldiers  compelled  their  officers 
to  capitulate,  and  before  morning  all  laid 
down  their  arms^  and  fubmitted  quietly  t(f 
their  conquerors,  ; 

ThecfTcas        This  complete  viftory  proved  more  accepts 

Yiftorv.       able,  as  it  was  gained  almoft  without  bloodt^ 

ihed,  only  two  foldiers  being  killed  on  the  fide 
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of  Cortes,  and  two  officers,  with  fifteen  private  Bootc  V. 
men,  of  the  adverfe  faftion.  Cortes  treated  j^io* 
the  vanquifhed  not  like  eneniies,  but  as  coun- 
trymen and  friends,  and  ofi^ered  either  to  fend 
them  back  direftly  to  Cuba,  or  to  take  them 
into  his  fervicCi  as  partners  in  his  fortune,  on  • 
equal  terms  with  his  own  foldiers.  This  latter 
propofition,  feconded  by  a  feafonable  diftribu- 
tion  of  fome  prefents  from  Cortes,  and  liberal 
promifes  of  more,  opened  profpedts  fo  agree- 
able to  the  romantic  expectations  which  in- 
vited them  to  engage  in  this  fervice,  that  all^ 
a  few  partizans  of  Narvaez  excepted,  clofed 
with  it,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  profeffions 
of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  a  general  whofe 
recent  fuccefs  had  given  them  fuch  a  ftriking 
proof  of  his  abilities  for  command-  Thusy  by 
a  feries  of  events  no  lefs  fortunate  than  un* 
common,  Cortes  not  only  efqaped  from  perdi- 
tion which  feemed  inevitable,  but,  when  he 
had  kaft  reafon  to  expeft  it,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  thoufand  Spaniards,  ready,  to  follow 
wherever  he  fliould  lead  them.;  Whoever  re- 
fledls  upon  the  facility  with. which  this  vi6loi:y 
was  obtained,  or  confiders  with  what  fudden 
and  unanimous  tranfition  the  followers  of  Nar- 
vaez ranged  themfclves  under  the  ftandard  of 
his  rival,  will  be  apt  to  afcribe  both  events  as 
much  to  the  intrigues  as  to  the  arms  of  Cortes,' 

and 
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BocMc  V.  and  cannot  but  fufpedt  that  the  ruin  of  Nar- 

^    ;^^  '  vacz  was  occafioned,  no  lefs  by  the  treachery 

of  his  own  followers,  than  by  the  valour  of 

his  enemy  "• 

TheMcxi-  But,  in  one  poirttj  the  priident  cohduft 
«m8  ag^ft  and  good  fortune  of  Cortes  were  equally  con-* 
iiiLdn*'  fpicuous.  If,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  operations 
after  he  began  his  march,  he  had  not  brought 
matters  to  fuch  a  fpeiedy  iffue,  evert  this  de- 
cifivc  vidtory  would  have  come  too  late  to 
have  faved  his  companions  whom  he  left  iii 
Mexico.  A  few  days  after  the  difcomfiturc  of 
Narvaez^  a  courier  arrived  with  an  account 
that  the  Mexicans  had  taken  arms,  and  having 
feized  and  deftroyed  the  two  brigantines,  which 
Cortes  had  built  in  order  to  fecure  the  com- 
mand of  the  lake>  had  attacked  the  Spaniards 
in  their  quartersi  had  killed  fcvcral  of  them 
and  wounded  more^  faskl  reduced  to  aflies  theif 
magazine  of  provifions>  and  carri^  on  hofti-t' 
lities  with  fuch  fury^  that,  though  Alvarado 
^nd  his  men  defended  themfelves  with  un^ 
daunted  refolution,  they  muft  either  be  foon 
cut  off  by  famine,  or  fink  under  the  mttltitudtf 
of  their  enemies*    This  revolt  was  excited  hf 

"  Cortes  Rdat<  141.  P«    $•  Dia2.  c  1 10—125.    Her<» 
xtn,  dec  2.  lib.  ix.  c.  i9,  &c.    Gomara  Cram,  c.  97,  &c« 

motives 
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motives  which  rendered  it  ftilt  more  alarming.  Book  V. 
On  the  departure  of  Cortes  for  Zempoalla^  the  Ty^ 
Mexicans  flattered  themfelvesj  that  the  long* 
expecSted  opportunity  of  reftoring  their  fove- 
reign  to  liberty,  and  of  vindicating  their  coun- 
try from  the  odious  dominion  of  ftrangers,  was 
at  length  arrived;  that  while  the  forces  of 
their  oppreflbrs  were  divided,  and  the  arms  of 
one  party  turned  againfl:  the  other,  they  might 
triumph  with  greater  facility  over  both.  .  Con- 
fultations  were  held,  and  fchemes  formed  with 
this  intention.  The  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  con- 
fcious  of  their  own  feeblenefs,  fqfpeded  -and 
dreaded  thofe  machinations.  Alvarado,  though 
a  gallant  officer,  poffeffed  neither  that  extent 
of  capacity,  nor  dignity  of  manners,  by  which 
Cortes  had  acquired  fuch  an  afcendant  over 
the  minds  of  the  Mexicans,  as  never  allowed 
them  to  form  a  juft  eflimate  of  his  wcaknefs  or 
of  their  own  ftrength.  Alvatada  knew  no 
mode  of  fupporting  his  authority  but  force* 
Inftead  of  employing  addrefs  to,  difconcert  the 
plans  or  to  footh  the  fpirits  of  the  Mexicans^ 
he  waited  the  return  of  one  of  ,thcir  folemn 
feftivals,  when  the  prindpal  perfons  in  the 
empire  were  dancing,  according  to  cuilxun,  in 
the  court  of  the  great  temples  he  feized  all 
the  avenues  ^hich  led  to  it,  tnd^  allured 
pardy  by  the  rich  ornaments  which  they  wore 

in 
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Book  V.  in  honour  of  their  gods,  and  partly  by  the  faci- 
i5»o!  lity  of  cutting  off  at  once  the  authors  of  that 
confpiracy  which  he  dreaded,  he  fell  upon 
them,  unarmed  and  unfufpicious  of  any  danger, 
and  maflacred  a  great  number,  none  cfcaping 
but  fuch  as  made  their  way  over  the  battle- 
ments of  the  temple.  An  aftion  fb  cruel  and 
treacherous  filled  not  only  the  city,  but  the 
whole  empire,  with  indignation  and  rage.  All 
called  aloud  for  vengeance  5  and  regardlefs  of 
the  fafety  of  their  monarch,  whofe  life  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  or  of  their  own 
danger  in  affaulting  an  enemy  who  had  been 
fo  long  the  objeft  of  their  terror,  they  com- 
mitted all  thofe  a6ls  of  violence  of  which 
Cortes  received  an  account. 

He  marches  To  him  thc  danger  appeared  fo  imminent^ 
capital!  *  as  to  admit  neither  of  deliberation  nor  delays 
He  fet  out  inftantly  with  all  his  forces,  and 
returned  from  Zempoalla  with  no  lefs  rapidity 
than  he  had  advanced  thither.  At  Tlafcala 
he  was  joined  by  two  thoufand  chofen  war- 
riors. On  entering  the  Mexican  territories, 
he  found  that  difaffeftion  to  the  Spaniards  was 
not  confined  to  the  capital.  The  principal 
inhabitants  had  deferted  the  towns  through 
I  which  he  paffed;  no  perlon  of  note  appearing 
to  meet  him  with  the  ufual  refpeftj'  no  provi- 
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fion  was  made  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  troops  j  Book;  V. 
and  though  he  was  permitted  to  advance  >yith-  ,510. 
out  oppofitioni  the  folitude  and  filence  which 
reigned  in  every  place,  and  the  horror  with 
which  the  people  avoided  all  intcrcourfe  with 
him,  difcovered  a  deep-ropted  antipathy,  that 
excited  the  moft  juft:  alarm.  But^  implacable 
as  the  enmity  of  the  Mexicans  was,  they  were 
fo  unacquainted  with  the  fcience  of  war,  that 
they  knew  not  how  to  take  the  proper  mca- 
fures,   either  for  thdr  own  fafety  or  the  dc-  * 

ftruftion  of  the  Spaniards.  Uninftrufted  by 
their  former  error  in  admitting  a  formidable 
enemy  into  their  capital,  inftead  of  breaking 
down  the  caufeways  and  bridges,  by  which 
they  might  have  inclofed  Alvarado  and  his 
party,  and  have  efFeftually  ftopt  the  career  of  J«nt  24. 
Cortes,  they  again  fuffered  him  to  march  into 
the  city  without  moleftation,  and  to  take  quiet 
poiTeffion  of  his  ancient  ftation« 

The  tiranfports  of  joy  with  which  Alvarado  improper 
and  his  foldiers  received  their  companions  can-  c^ei?  **^' 
not  be  expreffed.  Both  parties  were  fo  much 
elated,  the  one  with  their  feafonable  deliver- 
ance, and  the  other  with  the  great  exploits 
which  they  had*  achieved,  that  this  intoxica-^ 
tion  of  fuccefs  feems  to  have  reached  Cortes 
himfelf }  and  he  behaved  on  this  occafion  nci- 

VoL.  11.  Bb    '  ther 
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Book  V.  thcr  with  his  ufual  fagacity  nor  attention.     Ktd 
,^;^>,       not  only  ncgledted  to  vifit  Montezuma,   but 
embittered  the  infult    by  expreffions   full    of 
cx>ntempt  for  that  unfortunate  prince  and  his 
people.     The  forces  of  which  he  had  now  the 
command^  appeared  to  him  fo  irrefiftible^  that 
he  might  afTume  an  higher  tone,  and  lay  adde 
the  mafk  of  moderation,  under  which  he  had 
hitherto  concealed  his  defigns.     Some  Mexi-> 
cans  who  underflood    the  Spanifh  language^ 
heard  the  contemptuous  words  which  Cortes 
uttered,  and  reporting  them  to  their  country- 
men,  kindled  their  rage  anew.     They   were 
now  convinced  that  the  intentions  of  the  ge- 
neral were  equally  bloody  with  thofc  of  Alva-* 
rado,  and  that  his  original  purpofe  in  vifiting 
their  country,  had  not  been,  as  he  pretended^ 
to  court  the  alliance  of  their  fovereign,  but  to 
hftM?^'T   *^^^^P^  ^l^c  conqueft  of  his  dominions.     They 
thcMexi.     refumed  their'  arms  with  the  additional  fury 
which  this  difcovery  infpired^  attacked  a  con- 
fldcrable  body  of  Spaniards  who  were  marching 
towards  the  great  fquare  in  which  the  public 
market  was  held,  and  compelled  them  to  retire 
with  fome  lofs.     Emboldened  by  this  fucccfs, 
and  delighted  to  find  that  their  oppreffors  were 
not  invincible,  they  advanced  next  day  with 
extraordinary  martial  pomp  to  affault  the  Spa- 
niards in  their  quarters.    Theit  number  was 

formidable. 
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ikrmidable)  and  their  undaunted  courage  ftill  Book  v. 
more  fo*  Though  the  artillery  pointed  againft  Ts%9.^ 
their  numerous  battalions,  crowded  together  in 
narrow  ftreets>  fwept  off  multitudes  at  every 
difcharge  5  though  cytry  blow  of  the  Spanifh 
weapons  fell  with  mortal  effeft  upon  their 
naked  bodies^  the  impctuofity  of  the  aflault 
did  not  abate.  Frefli  men  ruflied  forward  to 
occupy  the  places  of  the  flain,  and  meeting 
with  the  fame  fate>  were  fucceeded  by  othera 
no  lefs  intrepid  and  eager  for  vengeance.  The 
utmoft  effort  of  Cortes*s  abilities  and  expe- 
rience, feconded  by  the  difciplined  valour  of 
his  troops,  were  hardly  fufficient  to  defend  the 
fortifications,  that  furiDUnded  the  poft  where 
the  Spaniards  were  ftationed,  into  which  the 
enemy  were  more  than  once  on  die  point  of 
forcing  their  way. 

Cortes  beheld^  with  wonder>  the  impla*  wftrefaof 
cable  ferocity  of  a  people>  who  feemed  at  firft  niudf*' 
to  fubmit  tamely  to  the  yoke,  and  had  con«- 
tinued  fo  long  paffive  under  iu  The  foldiers 
of  Narvaez,  who  fondly  imagined  that  they 
followed  Cortes  to  fhare  in  the  fpoils  of  a  con* 
quered  empire,  were  aftoniflied  to  find  that 
they  were  involved  in  a  dangerous  war,  with 
an  enemy  whofe  vigour  was  ftill  unbroken, 
«nd  loudly  execrated  their  own  weaknefs,  in 

B  b  2  giving 
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Book  V.  giving  fuch  eafy  credit  to  the  delufivc  pro- 
j^^o.  mifes  of  their  new  leader*.  But  furprife  and 
complaints  were  of  no  avail.  Some  imniediate 
and  extraordinary  effort  was  requifite  to  extri- 
cate themfclves  out  of  their  prefent  fituation. 
As  foon  as  the  approach  of  evening  induced 
the  Mexicans  to  retire,  in  compliance  with 
their  national  cuftom  of  ceafing  from  hoftilities 
with  the  letting  fun,  Cortes  began  to  prepare 
for  a  fally,  next  day,  with  fuch  a  confiderable 
force,  as  might  either  drive  the  enemy  out  of 
the  city,  or  compel  them  to  iiftcn  to  terms 
of  accommodation. 

cortesat-  He  condufted,  in  perfon,  the  troops  deffined 
without  lor  this  important  fervice,  tvery  invention: 
lucccfj.  known  in  the  European  art  of  war,  as  well  as 
every  precaution,  fuggefted  .by  his  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting, 
were  employed  to  eniure  fuccefs.  But  he  found 
an  enemy  prepared  and  determined  to  oppofe 
him.  The  force  of  the  Mexicans  was  greatly  aug- 
mented by  frefli  troops,  which  poured  in  con- 
tinually from  the  country,  and  their  animofity 
was  in  no  degree  abated.  They  were  led  by 
their  nobles,  inflamed  by  the  exhortations  of 
their  pricfts,  and  fought  in  defence  of  their 

^  B.  Diaz.  c.  126. 
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temples  and  families,  under  the  eye  of  their  Book  V. 
gods,  and  in  prefence  of  their  wives  and  ^^^p. 
children.  Notwithftanding  their  numbers,  and 
enthufiaftic  contempt  of  danger  and  death, 
wherever  the  Spaniards  could  clofe  with  them, 
the  fupcriority  of  their  difcipline  and  arms 
obliged  the  Mexicans  to  give  -way.  But  in 
narrow  ftrcets,  and  where  many  of  the  bridges 
of  communication  were  broken  down,  the 
Spaniards  could  feldom  come  to  a  fair  ren- 
counter with  the  enemy,  and  as  they  advanced, 
were  expofed  to  ihowers  of  arrows  and  ftoncs 
from  the  tops  of  the  houfes.  After  a  day  of 
inceflant  exertion,  though  vaft  numbers  of  the 
Mexicans  fell,  and  part  of  the  city  was  burnt, 
the  SpahiaMs,  weary  with  the  flaughter,  and 
haraffed  by  multitudes. which  fucceflively  re- 
lieved each  other,  were  obliged  at  length  to 
retire,  with  the  mortification  of  having  ac- 
compliftied  nothing  fo  decifive  as  to  compen- 
fate  the  unufual  calamity  of  twelve  foldiers 
killed,  and  above  fixty  wounded.  Another 
fally>  made  with  greater  force,  was  not  more 
efFeftual,  and  in  it  the  general  himfelf  waji 
wounded  in  the  hand, 

Cqrtes  now  perceived,  too  late,  the  fatal  Monteiuma 
error  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his 
eyrn  contempt  of  the  Mexicans,  and  was  fatif- 
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Book  V.  fied  that  he  could  neither  maintain  his  pre/cnt 
\^^to.  ftation  in  the  centre  of  an  hoftile  city,  nor 
retire  from  it  without  the  moft  imminent 
danger.  One  refource  ftill  remained,  to  try 
what  cfFed  the  interpofition  of  Monteviuitia 
might  have  to  footh  or  overawe  his  fubjeds. 
When  the  Mexicans  approached  next  morning 
to  renew  the  affault,  that  unfortunate  princci 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniai-ds,  and  reduced  to 
the  fad  neceflity  of  becoming  the  inftrument  of 
his  own  difgrace,  and  of  the  flavefy  of  his 
people  J^,  advanced  to  the  battlements  in  his 
royal  robes^  and  with  all  the  pomp  ixk  which 
he  ufed  to  appear  on  folemn  occafions,  Ax 
fight  of  their  fovereign,  whom  they  had  long 
been  accuftomed  to  honour,  and  almoft  to 
revere  as  a  god,  the  weapons  dropt  frotn  their 
.  hands,  every  tongue  was  fileiit,  all  bowed 
their  heads,  and  many  proftratcd  themiclves 
on  the  ground.  Montezuma  addrefled  them 
with  every  argument  that  could  mitigate  their 
rage,  or  perfuade  them  to  ceafc  from  hoftili* 
ties.  When  he  ended  his  difcourfe,  a  fulleti 
murmur  of  difapprobation  run  through  the 
ranks;  to  this  fuccceded  reproaches  and  threats ^ 
and  the  fury  of  the  multitude  rifing  in  a  mo- 
ment   above    every  reftraint   of  decency    or 

y  See  N  O  T  E  LXXXIX. 
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refpeft,  flights  of  arrows  and  volleys  of  ftones  B^oi^  V* 
poured  in  fo  violently  upon  the  ramparts,  that      151Q, 
before  the  Spanifh  foldiers,  appointed  to  cover 
Montezuma  with  their  bucklers,  bad  time  to 
lift  them  in  his  defence,  two  arrows  woun4ed 
the- unhappy  monarch,  and  the  blow  of  a  ftone 
on  his  temple  ftruck.him  to  the  ground.     On 
feeing  him  fall,  the  Mexicans  were  fo  much 
aitpniihed,  that,  .with  a  tranficion  not  uncom- 
mon in  popular  tumults^  they  paffed  in  a  mo- 
ment from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  remorfe 
fucceeded  tp  infult,  and  they  fled  with  horror, 
as  if  the  veogeance  of.  Heaven  were  purfuing 
the  crime  which  they  had  committed.     The 
Spaniards,  without  nnoleftation,  carried  Mon- 
tezuma to  his  apartments,  and  Cortes  haftened 
thither  to  confole  him  under  his  misfortune. 
But  the  unhappy  monarch  now  perceived  how 
low  he  was  funk,  and  the  haughty  fpirit  which 
feemed  to  have  been  fo  long  extinft,  return- 
.  ing,  he  fcorned  to  furvive  this  laft  humiliation, 
and  to  protraft  an  ignominious  life,  not  only 
as  the  prifoncr  and  tool  of  his  enemies,  but  as 
the  objedk  of  contempt  or  deteftation  among 
Jiis  fubjefks.     In  a  tranfport  of  rage  he  tore 
the  bandages  from  his  wounds,   and  refufed, 
with  fuch  obftinacy,  to  take  any  nourifhment, 
that  he  foon  ended  his  wretched  days,  rejeding 
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Book  V.  with  difdain  all  the  folicitations  of  the  Spani- 
,5^0.      ^^  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith* 

K^cm-  Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma^  Cortes 
having  loft  all  hope  of  bringing  the  Mexicans 
to  an  accommodation^  faw  no  profpeA  of  fafety 
but  in  attempting  a  retreat,  and  began  ta  pre- 
pare for  it.  But  a  fuddon  motion  of  the  Mexi- 
cans engaged  him  in  new  confix.  Thef  cook 
pc^eiCon  of 'S  high  tower  in  the  great  ^mple 
which  overlooked  the  Spanifli  quarters^  and 
placing  there  a  garrifon  of  their  principal  wai^ 
riors,  not  a  Spaniard  could  ftir  without  being 
expofed  to  their  miilile  weapons.  From  this 
pod  it  WAS  neceffary  tx>  diflodge  them  at  any 
rifk,  and  Juan  de  Efcobar,  with  a  numerous 
detachment  of  chofen  foldiers,  was  ordered  to 
make  the  attack.  But  Efcobar^  though  a  gal- 
lant officer,  and  at  the  head  of  troops  accuftomed 
to  conquer,  and  who  now  fought  under  the 
eyes  of  their  countrymen,  was  thrice  repulfed. 
Cortes,  fenfibile  that  not  only  the  reputation  but 
;he  fafety  pf  his  ^my  depended  on  the  fuccefs 
of  this  aflault,  ordered  a  buckler  to  be  tied  to 
his  arm,  gs  he  could  not  nunage  it  with  his 
wounded  hand,  and  rufhed  with  his  drawn  fword 
into  the  thickefl:  of  the  combatants.  Encou- 
raged by  the  prefence  of  their  gcneralj  the  Spa- 
niards returned  to  the  charge  with  fuch  vigour, 

that 
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that  they  gradually  forced  their  way  up  the  fteps.  Book  v, 
and  drove  the  Mexicans  to  the  platform  at  the  '^~'-^ 
top  of  the  tower.  There  a  dreadful  carnage 
began,  when  two  young  Mexicans  of  high  rank, 
obferving  Cortes  as  he  animated  hh  foldicrs  by 
his  voice  and  example,  refolved  to  facrifice  their 
own  lives  in  order  to  cut  off  the  author  of  all 
the  calamities' which  defolated  their  country; 
They  approached  him  in  a  fupplicant  pofturc, 
as  if  they  had  inicnded  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  feizing  him  in  a  moment^  hurried  him  to- 
wards the  battlenrtentSy  over  which  they  threw 
themfelves  headlong,  in  hopes  of  dragging  him 
along  to  be  dalhed  in  pieces  by  the  fame  falK 
But  Cortes,  by  his  ftrength  and  a^Uty,  broke 
loofe  from  their  grafp,  and  the  gallant  youths 
pcrifhcd  in  this  generous,  though  unfuccefsfut, 
attempt  to  fave  their  country.  As  foon  as  the 
Spaniards  became  matters  of  the  tower,  they  fet 
fire  to  it,  and  without  farther  moleftation,  con- 
tinued the  preparations  for  their  retreat. 

This  became  the  more  ncceflary,    as  the  TheSpam, 
Mexicans  were  fo  much  aftoniflied  at  the  laft  y^^^'fj^**** 
effort  of  the  Spanifh  valour,  that  they  began  to  «»^y« 
change  their  whole  fyftem  of  hoftility,  and  in- 
ftead  of  inceffant  attacks,  endeavoured,  by  bar- 
ricading the  ftreets,    and  breaking  down  the 
f  ayfcways,  to  cut  off  the  communication  of  the 

Spaniards 
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Book  V.  Spaniards  with  the  continent,  and  cbu3  f»  iibarve 
^ss^y  2"  enemy  whom  they  could  not  Iji.bduc.  The 
ill  (I  point  to  be  determined  by.Qortes  and  his 
followers,  was  whether  they  iho^fld  march  .out 
openly  in  the  face  of  day,  when  thej  could  dif- 
cern  every  danger,  and  fee  how  to  regulate  their 
own  motions,  as  well  as  how  to  re^ft  the  aiTaults 
of  the  enemy  s  or  whether  (hey  0iou]d  endeavour 
to  retire  fecretly  in  the  nig^»  The  latter  was 
preferred,  partly  froixi  hopes  Jtbat  their  national 
fuperdition  would  re0:rain  the  Mpxicana  from 
venturing  to  attack  thenf)  in  the  nighty  and 
partly  from  their  own  forid  jbelie(  in  the  pre- 
didions  of  a  private  ibldier,  who  having  ac- 
quired univerfal  credit  by  a  fmattering  of  learn- 
ing, and  his  pretenfions  to  ailrology^  :boldl7 
alTured  his  countrymen  of  fuccefs,  if  (hey  mjade 
their  retreat  in  this  manner*  They  begai)  4:0 
move,  towards  midnight,  in  three  divijlioos. 
Sandoval  led  the  van^  Pedro  Alvarado^  and 
Velafquez  de  Leon,  had  the  condu^  of  i^hc 
rear;  and  Cortes  commanded  in  the  centre, 
where  he  placed  the  prilbners,  among  whom 
were  a  fon  and  two  daughters  of  Montezurna, 
together  with  feveral  Mexicans  of  diftini£Uonj 
the  artillery,  the  baggage,  and  a  portable  bridge 
^f  timber,  intended  to  be  laid  over  the  breaches 
in  the  caufcway.  They  marched  .in  profound 
lileace  along  the  CAufeway  which  led  fio  Tacuba> 

becaufe 
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becaufe  it  was  fliortcr  than  any  of  the  reft,  and.  Book  V* 
Jying  moft  fcmote  from  the  road  towards  Tlaf-  ^""^I^SIT^ 
ctla  and  the  fea-coaft,  had  been  left  more  en^ 
tire  by  the  Mexicans.    They  reached  the  firft 
breach  in  it  without  moleftation,  hoping  that 
their  retreat  was  undifcovered. 

But  the  Mexicans,  unperceived>  had  not  Attacked 
only  watched  all  their  motions  with  attention,  wcx^Mf. 
but  had  made  pnoper  difpofitions  for  a  moft  for- 
midable attack.  While  the  Spaniards  were  in- 
tent upon  placing  their  bridge  in  the  breach, 
tnd  occupied  in  conducing  their  horfes  and  ar- 
tillery along  it,  they  were  fuddenly  alarmed 
with  the  tremendous  found  of  warlike  inftru- 
ments,  and  a  general  (horn  from  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  enemies ;  the  lake  was  covered 
with  canoes  i  flights  of  arrows,  and  fhowers  of 
Hones  poured  in  upon  them  from  every  quar- 
ter j  the  Mexicans  rufhing  forward  to  the  charge 
with  fearlefs  impctuofity,  as  if  they  hoped  in 
that  moment  to  be  avenged  for  all  their  wrongs. 
Unfortunately  the  wooden-bridge,  by  the  weight 
of  the  artillery,  was  wedged  fo  faft  into  the 
ftones  and  mud,  thdt  it  was  impoftible  to  re- 
move it.  Difmayed  at  this  accident,  the  Spa- 
niards advanced  with  precipitation  towards  the 
fccohd  breach.  The  Mexicans  hemmed  them 
in  on  every  fide,    and  though' they  defended 

themfelves 
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BcoK  V.  :hf Xifdvcs  with  rhcir  ufual  courage,  yet  crocidcd 
together  as  they  were  on  a  narrow  caxzfcway^ 
their  dilcipJine  and  miixtary  (kill  were  of  little 
avail,  nor  did  tiie  obfcurity  of  the  ni^t  pcraut 
them  to  derive  great  advantage  fiom  tbcir  fire- 
arms, or  the  fuptriority  of  their  other  weapons. 
All  Mexico  was  now  in  arms,  and  fo  eager 
were  the  people  on  the  deftruciion  of  their  op- 
preflbrs,  that  they  who  were  not  near  enouo-h 
to  annoy  them  in  perfon,  impatient  of  the  de- 
lay, preiTed  forward  with  fuch  ardour,  as  drove 
on  their  countrvmen  in  the  front  with  irrefiftible 
violcrce.  Freft  warriors  inftantly  filled  the 
place  of  luch  as  fell.  The  Spaniards,  weary 
wirh  (laughter,  and  unable  to  fuftain  the  weight 
of  the  torrent  that  poured  in  upon  them,  began 
to  give  way.  In  a  moment  the  confufion  wai 
ixniverfal}  horfe  and  foot,  officers  and  foldiers, 
friends  and  enemies,  were  mingled  together; 
and  while  all  fought,  and  many  fell,  they  could 
barvlly  diftinguilh  from  v/hat  hand  the  blow 
came. 


t.tir 


Coarrs,  with  about  a  hundred  foot  foldiers 
*^"''  and  a  few  horfe,  forced  his  way  over  the  two 
remaining  breaches  in  the  caufeway,  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  ferving  to  fill  up  the  chafms,  and 
reached  the  main  land.  Having  formed  theni 
as  foon  as  they  arrived^  he  returned  with  fuch 

as 
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as  were  yet  capable  of  fcrvice,  to  aflift  his  Book  v. 
friends  in  their  retreat,  and  to  encourage  them,  "'^  "^^ 
by  his  prefence  and  example,  to  perfevere  in  the 
efforts  requifite  to  effcft  it.  He  met  with  part 
of  his  foldiers,  who  had  broke  through  the  ene- 
my, but  found  many  more  overwhelmed  by  the 
multitude  of  their  aggreffors,  or  pcrifhing  in 
the  l^e;  and  heard  the  piteous  lamentations 
of  others,  whom  th.e  Mexicans,  having  taken 
alive,  were  carrying  off  in  triumph  to  be  facri- 
ficed  to  the  god  of  war.  Before  day,  all  who 
had  efcaped  affembled  at  Tacuba.  But  when 
the  morning  dawned,  and  difcovered  to  the  view 
of  Cortes  his  fliattered  battalion,  reduced  to 
lefs  than  half  its  number,  the  furvivors  dejected, 
and  moft  of  them  covered  with  wounds,  the 
thoughts  of  what  they  had  fuffered,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  fo  many  faithful  friends  and  gal- 
lant followers  who  had  fallen  in  that  night  of 
forrow*,  pierced  his  foul  with  fuch  anguifh, 
that  while  he  was  forming  their  ranks,  and 
ifluing  fome  neceffary  orders,  his  foldiers  ob- 
ferved  the  tears  trickling  from  his  eyes,  and  re- 
marked, with  much  fatisfadion,  that  while  at- 
tentive to  the  duties  of  a  general,  he  was  not 
infenfible  to  the  feelings  of  a  man. 

*  Noc&i  Trifie  Is  the  name  by  which  it  is  flill  difUx^- 
guifhed  in  New  Spain. 

5  ^^ 
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Book  V.  l^  this  futal  retreat  many  officers  of  dlftih<;'^ 
1510.  tion  periflicd*,  and  among  thefe  Velafqucz  de 
Leon,  who  having  forfaken  the  party  of  his 
kinfnian,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  to  follow  the 
fortune  of  his  companions^  was,  on  that  ao^ 
countj  as  well  sis  for  his  fuperior  merit,  rdpe£ted 
by  them  as  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  armf.  All 
the  artillery^  ammunition,  and  baggage^  were 
loft ;  the  greater  part  of  the  horfes^  and  above 
two  thoufand  Tlafcalans^  were  killedi  aild  only 
a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  tfeafure  which  they 
had  amaffed  was  favedi  This^  which  had  been 
always  their  chief  object,  proved  a  great  caufe 
of  their  calamity  i  for  many  df  thfc  ibldiers 
having  fo  overloaded  thenilirlves  with  bars  o( 
gold  as  rendered  them  unfit  for  aftionj  and  re- 
tarded their  flighty  fell^  ighbminioufly,  the 
viftims  of  their  own  inconfiderate  avarice* 
Amidft  fo  many  difafters,  it  Was  fome  confbla- 
tion  to  find  that  Aguilar  and  Marina^  whofc 
funftion  as  interpreters  was  of  fuch  eflential  im-* 
portance^  had  m^de  their  efcape\ 


Difficult  re.      The  firft  carc  of  Cortes  was  to  find  fomc  fhel* 
Spaniards,*'   tcr  for  his  wearicd  troops ;  for  as  the  Mexicans 

«  See  N  O  T  E  XC! 

^  Cortes  Relat.  p.  248.     B.  Diaz.  C4  12S*    Gotnara 
Cron.  c.  109.    Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  ii»  12. 
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irtfefted  them  on  trery  fide,  and  the  people  of  Book  V.^ 
Tacuba  began  to  take  arms,  he  could  not  con-    '  Tito, 
tinue  in  his  prefcnt  ftation.     He  direftcd  his 
march  towards  the  rifiiig  ground,  and  having- 
fortunately  difcovered  a  temple  fituatcd  on  an 
eminence,    took   poffeflion   of  it.     There   he 
found  not  only  the  (helter  for*  which  he  wifhedj 
but,  what  was  no  lefs  wanted,  fbmc  provifions 
to  rcfrelh  his  men ;  and  though  the  enemy  did 
not  intermit  their  attacks  throughout  the  day^ 
they  were  with  lefs  difficulty  prevented  from 
making   any   imprefllon.  *    During  this   time 
Cortes  was  engaged  in  deep  confultation  with 
his  officers^  concernrng  the  route  which  they 
ought  to  take  in  their  retirat. .  They  were  no# 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  lake*   Tlalcalaj  the  only 
place  where  they  could  hope  for  a  friendly  re-* 
ception,  ky  about  fixty-fbur  miles  to  the  eaft 
of  Mexico  ^^  y   fe  that  they  were  obliged  to  go 
round  tht  north  end  of  the  lake  before  they 
could  fall  into  the  road  which  led  thither.     A 
Tiafcalan  foUicr  undertook  to  be  their  guide, 
and  condudcd  them  through  a  country  in  fome 
places  marfiiy,  in  others  mountainous,   in  all 
iU-cultivatedand  thinly  peopled.  They  marched 
for  fix  days  with  little  re^ite^   and  under  con-* 

«  Villa  Segtior  Teatro  Am^kanos,  lib,  it.  <:•  ]  i .      . 
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Book  V.  tinual  alarms,  numerous  bodies  of  the  Mexi* 
*^  J  tio.  *  ^^^^  hovering  around  them,  fometimes  harafling 
them  at  a  diftance  with  their  miOile  weapons^ 
and  fometimes  attacking  them  clofely  in  fronts 
in  rear^  in  flank>  with  great  boldnefs»  as  they 
now  knew  that  they  were  not  invincible.  Nor 
were  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  thofe  ioceiTant 
conflicls  the  worft  evils  to  which  they  were  cx^ 
pofed.  As  the  barren  country  through  which 
they  paffed  afforded  hardly  any  provifions^  they 
were  reduced  to  feed  on  berries,  roots,  and  the 
ftalks  of  green  maize  i  and  at  the  very  time 
that  famine  was  depreOing  their  Ipirits  and 
wafting  their  ftrength,  their  fituation  required 
the  moft  vigorous  and  unremitting  exertions  of 
courage  and  aftivity.  Amidft  thofe '  compli- 
cated diftreffesj  one  circumftance  fupported  and 
animated  the  Spaniards.  Their  commander 
fuftained  this  fad  reverfe  of  fortune  with  un^ 
(haken  magnanimity.  His  prefence  of  mind 
never  forfook  him^  his  fagacity  forefaw  every 
event,  and  his  vigilance  provided  for  it.  He 
was  foremoft  in  every  danger,  and  endured 
every  hardfhip  with  cheerfulnefs.  The  difficul- 
ties with  which  he  was  furrounded  fcemed  to 
call  forth  new  talents;  and  his  foidiers,  though 
defpairing  themfelves,  continued  to  follow  him 
with  increafmg  confidence  in  his  abilities. 

Oh 
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On  the  fixth  day  they  arrived  neap  to  Otum-  Book  V. 
ba,  not  far  from  the  road  between  Mexico  and  V  ^sid.'^ 
Tiafcala.  Early  next  morning  they  began  to  otumbf^ 
advance  towards  it,  flying  parties  of  the  enemy 
ftill  hanging  on  their  tear;  and  amidft  the  in* 
fults  witli  which  they  accompanied  their  hoftili* 
ties,  Marina  remarked,  that  they  often  exclaimed 
with  exultatiop,^  '^  Go  on,  robbers;  go  to  the 
place  where  you  fhall  quickly  meet  the  ven- 
geance due  to  your  crimes."  The  meaning  of 
this  threat  the  Spaniards  did  not  comprehend, 
until  they  reached  the  fummit  of  an  eminence 
before  them.  There  a  fpacious  valley  opened 
to  their  yiew,  covered  with  a  vaft  army,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
Mexicans,  while  with  one  body  of  their  troops 
tliey  haraffed  the  Spaniards  in  thejr  retreat,  had 
aflembled  their  principal  force  on  die  other  fide 
of  the  lake ;  and  marching  along  the  road  which 
led  direftly  to  Tiafcala,  polled  it  in  the  plain 
of  Otumba,  through  which  they  knew  Cortes 
muft  pafs.  At  the  fight  of  this  incredible  mul- 
titude, which  they  could  furvey  at  once  from 
the  rifing  ground,  the  Spaniards  were  aftonifhed, 
and  even  the  boldeft  began  to  defpair.  But 
Cortes,  without  allowing  leifure  for  their  fears 
to  acquire  ftrength  by  refleftion,  after  warning 
them  briefly  that  no  alternative  now  remained  but 
to  conquer  or  to  die,  led  them  infl:antly  to  the 

Vol.  IL  C  c  charge^ 
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Book  V.  charge.    The  Mexicans  waited  thdr  approack 
i^     with  unnfuai  fortitude.     Such»  however^   was 
the  fuperiority  of  the  Spanifli  difciplioe  aad 
arms,  that  the  impreffion  of  this  fmall  body  was 
trrefiftibki  and  whichever  way  its  force  was 
direftedj  it  penetrated  and  difperfed  the  moil 
numerous  battalions.    But  while  thefc  gave 
way  in  one  quarter,  new  combatants  advanced 
from  another,  and  the  Spaniards,  though  Aic* 
celsful  in  every  attack,  were  ready  to  fink  under 
chofe  repeated  efforts^  without  feeing  any  end 
g(  their  toil,  or  any  hope  of  vi£tory«    At  thaC 
<kne  Cortes  obferved  the  great  ftandard  of  the 
empire,  which  was  carried  befofc  the  Mexican 
general/ advancing;  and  fortunately  recolleding 
to  have  beard,  that  on  the  fiite  of  it  depended 
the  event  of  every  battle,  be  aflembled  a  few  of 
his  braveft  oflicers,  whofe  horfes  were  ftill  ca- 
pable of  fervice,  and  plactng  himfelf  at  their 
head,  piiiked  forward  towards  the  ftandard  with 
an  impctuofity  which  bore  down  every  thing: 
before  it.    A  chofcn   body  of  nobles,    wha 
guarded  the  ftandard,  made  feme  refiftance,  but 
were  foon  broken.   Cortes,  with  a  ftroke  of  hi» 
knee,    wounded  the  Mexican  general,    and 
threw  him  to  the  ground.    One  of  the  Spanifb 
officers  alighting,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and 
laid  hold  of  the  imperial  ftandard.     The  mo- 
ment that  their  leader  fell,  and  the  ftandard^ 

6  towards 
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towards  which  all  direfted  their  eyes,  difap-  Book  V. 
pcaredi  an  uriivcrfal  panic  ftriick  the  Mexi-  ,^,0. 
tans,  and,  as  if  the  bond  which  held  them  to- 
gether had  been  diflblved,  evety  enfign  was 
lowered,  each  foldier  threw  aWay  his  weapons, 
and  all  fled  with  precipitation  to  thft  mountains^. 
The  Spaniards^  unable  to  purfue  them  far>  re- 
turned to  coUeft  the  fpoils  of  the  fields  which 
Were  fo  valuable  as  to  be  fome  compenfation  for 
the  wealth  which  they  had  loft  in  Mexico ;  for 
in  the  enemy's  army  were  moft  of  their  princi- 
pal warriors,  dfeflcd  out  in  their  richeft  Orna- 
ments, as  if  they  had  been  marching  to  aflured 
vidtory*  Next  day,  to  their  great  joy,  they 
entered  the  Tlafcalan  territories  \  juif  t. 

BuT>  amidft  their  fatisfaftion  in  having  got  Reception 
beyond  the  pfecinfts  of  an  hoftilc  country,  they  ^J,^*  f^" 
could  not  look  forward  without  folicitudc>  as  Ti%fc*it. 
they  were  ftill  uncertain  what  reception  they 
might  meet  with  from  allies,  to  whom  they  re- 
turned in  a  condition  very  different  from  that  in 
which  they  had  lately  fet  out  from  their  domi- 
nions.    Happily  for  them,  the  enmity  of  the 
Tlafcalans  to  the  Mexican  name  was  fo  inve- 
terate>  their  defire  to  avenge  the  death  of  their 

*  Cortes  Relat.  p.  219.    B.  Diaz.  c.  128.     Gomara 
Cron.  c.  110.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib«  x.  c.  12,  i|. 

C  c  2  coun- 
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Book  V.  countrymen  fo  vehement,  and  the  afcendanir 
1510.  which  Cortes  had  acquired  over  the  chiefs  of 
the  republic  fo  complete,  that,  far  from  enter- 
taining a  thought  of  taking  any  advantage  of 
the  diftreffed  fituation  in  which  they  beheld  the 
Spaniards,  they  received  them  with  a  tender- 
nefs  and  cordiality  which  quickly  difllpated  all 
their  fufpicions- 

NewdcU-  Some  interval  of  tranquillity  and  indulgence 
cww^  was  now  abfolutely  neceflaty  j  not  only  that  the 
Spaniards  might  give  attention  to  the  cure  of 
their  wounds,  which  had  been  too  long  ne- 
glefted,  but  in  order  to  recruit  their  ftrcngth, 
cxhaufted  by  fuch  a  long  fucceflion  of  fatigue 
and  hardlhips.  During  this,  Cortes  learned 
that  he  and  his  companions  were  not  the  oily- 
Spaniards  who  had  felt  the  effedts  of  the  Mexi- 
can enmity.  A  confiderable  detachment,  which 
was  marching  from  Zempoalla  towards  the  ca- 
pital, had  been  cut  off  by  the  people  of  Te- 
peaca.  A  fmaller  party,  returning  from  Tlaf- 
cala  to  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  (hare  of  the  Mexi- 
can gold  allotted  to  the  garrifon,  had  been  fur- 
prifed  and  deflroyed  in  the  mountains.  At  a 
jiinfture  when  the  life  of  every  Spaniard  was  of 
importance,  fuch  loffes  were  deeply  felt.  The 
fchemes  which  Cortes  was  meditating  rendered 
them  peculiarly  affliftivc  to  him.    While  hrs 

S  "  enemies. 
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enemies,  and  even  many  of  his  own  followers,  BookV. 
con^fidered  the  difafters  which  had  befallen  him       ,5^0, 
as  fatal  to  the  progrefs  of  his  arms,  and  ima- 
gined that  nothing  now  remained  but,  fpeedily 
to  abandon  a  country  which  he  had  invaded 
with  unequal  force,  his  mind,  as  eminent  fojr 
perfeverance  as  for  enterprife,  was  ftill  bent  on 
accomplifhing  his  original  purpofe,  of  fubjeft- 
ing  the  Mexican  empire  to  the  crown  of  Caftile, 
Severe  and  unexpedted  as  the  check  was  which 
he  had  received,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  a  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  for  relinquiftiing  the  conquefts' 
which  he  had  already  made,  or  againft  refuming 
his  operations  with  better  hopes  of  fuccefs.   The 
colony  at  Vera  Cruz  was  not  only  fafe,  but  had 
remained  unmolefted.     The  people  of  Zem- 
poalla  and  the  adjacent  diftrifts  had  difcovered 
no  fymptoms  of  defeftion.      The  Tlafcalans 
continued  faithful  to  their  alliance.     On  their 
martial  fpirit,  ealily  rouzed  to  arms,  and  in- 
flamed with  implacable  hatred  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, Cortes  depended  for  powerful  aid.     He 
had  ftill  the  command  of  a  body  of  Spaniards, 
equal  in  number  to  that  with  which  he  had 
opened  his  way  into  the  centre  of  the  empire, 
and  had  taken  poflcflion  of  the  capitals  fo  that 
with  the  benefit  of  greater  experience,  as  well 
aft  more  perfcdt  knowledge  of  the  country,  he 

C  c  2  4i4 
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Book  V.  did  not  dcfpair  of  quickly  recovering  all  thac 
"^  jsio.^  He  had  been  deprived  of  by  untoward  events. 

The  met.  Fvhh  of  this  idea^  he  courted  the  Tlafcalan 
^kL^  chiefs  with  fuch  atcention^  and  diftributcd 
among  them  fo  liberally  the  rich  fpoils  of 
Otumbaj  that  he  was  fecure  of  obtaining  what- 
ever he  Ihould  require  of  the  republic.  He 
drew  a  fmall  fupply  of  ammunition^  and  two 
or  three  field-pieces,  from  his  ftores  at  Vera 
Cru?.  He  difpatched  an  officer  of  confidence 
with  four  ihips  of  Narvaez's  fleet  to  Hiipaniola 
^nd  Jamaica,  to  engage  adventurers^  and  to 
purchafe  hprfesj  gunpowder,  and  other  n^ili- 
tary  (lores.  As  he  knew  (hat  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  the  redufkjon  of  Mexico^  unlefs  he 
could  fi^cure  the  command  qf  (he  lake,  he  gave 
orders  to  prepare  in  the  mountains  of  Tlafcala 
materials  for  building  twelve  brigantines>  U^ 
as  they  might  be  carried  thither  in  pieces  ready 
to  be  put  together,  and  launched  when  he  ftoQ<l 
in  need  of  their  fervice  % 

Motinrus         ^uT  whllc,  With  providcnt  attention,  he  was 

uoo^%!  ^"  taking  thoft  neceflary  fteps  towards  the  execu-^ 

tion  of  his  nieafures^   an  obftacle  arofe  in  a 

*  Cortes  Relat.  p,  253,.  E.    Gomara  Croa.  c,  117, 
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quarter  where  it  was '  leaft  CKpeftcd,  butmoft  f^^^Y*,, 
formidable.  The  fpirit  of  difcontent  and  mu-  ,5^0. 
tiny  broke  out  in  his  own  armyt  Many  of 
Narvac2*s  followers  were  planters  rather  than 
foldiers,  and  had*  accompanied  him  to  New 
3pain  with  f^nguine  hope^  of  obtaining  fettle**^ 
mentSj^  but  with  little  inclination  to  engage  iii 
the  hardships  and  danger$»  of  war.  As  the  fame 
motives  ha4  induced  them  to  enter  into  their 
pew  engagements  with  Cortes,  they  no  fooner 
became  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  fer- 
vice>  than  they  bitterly  repented  of  their  choice. 
3uch  of  them  as  had  the  good  fortune  to  fur* 
vive  the  perilous  adventures  in  which  their  own 
imprudence  had  involved  them^  happy  in 
having  ipade  their  ^fcapc,  trembled  at  thq 
thoughts  of  being  expofed  a  fecond  time  to 
(imilar  calaniities.  As  foon  a^  they  difcovered 
the  intention  of  Cortes,  they  began  fecretly  tp 
niurmur  and  cabalj^  and  waxing  gradually  more 
audacious,  they,  in  a  body,  offered  a  remon* 
ftrance  to  their  general  againft  the  imprudence 
of  attacking  a  powerful  empire  with  his  fhattered 
forces,  and  formally  required  him  to  lead  them 
back  dire£tly  to  Cuba.  Th6ugh  Coftes,  long 
praAifed  in  the  arts  of  command,  employed  tr* 
guments,  entreaties,  andprefents,  to  convince 
or  to  footh  them;  though  his  own  foldiers, 
animated  ^ith  the  fpirit  of  their  leader,  warmly 

C  Q  4  fecondcd 
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Book  V.  fcconded  his  endeavours;  he  found  their  fears 
1520.  too  violent  and  deep-rooted  to  be  removedji 
and  the  utmofl  he  could  effe£t  was  to  prevail 
with  them  to  defer  their  departure  for  fbme 
time,  on  a  promife  that  he  frould^  at  a  more 
proper  juncture,  difmifs  fuch  as  ihquld  deCre 
it. 


Meant  b«         Th AT  the  malcontents  might  hav«  no  leifure 

ipmployt  to 
revive  their 
coaiideoce* 


wTwrihdr   to  brood  over  the  caufes  of  their  difaffedtion^ 


he  refolved  inftantly  to  call  forth  his  troops  into^ 
aflion.     He  propofed  to  chaftife  the  people  of 
Tepeaca  for  the  outrage  which  they  had  com- 
mitted, and  as  the  detachment  which  they  had 
cut  off  happened  to  be  compoftd  moftly  of  foi- 
diers  who  had  ferved  under  Narvaez,   their 
companions,  from  the  dcfire  of  vengeance,  en- 
\-uft.     gaged  more  willingly  in  this  war.     He  took 
the  command  in  perfon,  acconipanied  by  a  nu- 
nierous  body  of  Tlafcalans,  and  in  the  Ipac^  of 
a  few  weeks,    after  various  encounters,  with 
great  flaughter  of  the  Tepeacans,  reduced  that 
province  to  fubjeftion.   Puring  feveral  months, 
while  he  waited  for  the  (iipplies  of  men  and 
amr^unition  which  he  expede^,  and  was  car-r 
rying  on  his  preparations  for  confi;ru6ling  the 
brigantines,  he  kept  his  troops  conftantly  em-^ 
ployed  in  various  expeditions  againft  the  adja- 
cent provinces,  all  of  which  were  conduced 

withi 
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vith  an  uniform  tenor  of  fuccefs.  By  thefe,  his  Book  V, 
men  became  again  accuftomed  to  viftory,  and  jm^^ 
fcfumed  their  wonted  fenfe  of  fuperiority  i  the 
Mexican  power  was  weakened  j  the  Tlafcalan 
warriors  acquired  tht  habit  of  adUng  in  con* 
junftion  with  the  Spaniards 4  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  republic  delighted  to  fee  their  country  cnr 
riched  with  the  fpoils  of  all  the .  people' around 
them,  and  aftonilhed  every  day  with  frefli  dif-i. 
coveries  of  the  irrefiftible  prowefs  of  their  allies, 
declined  no  effort  requifite  to  fupport  them, 

AtL  thofe  preparatory  arrangements,  how-  strenptben- 
ever^  though  the  molt  prudent  and  efficacious  *^info^^-** 
which  the  fituation  of  Cortes  allowed  him  to  ™ents, 
make,  would  have  been  of  little  avail,  without 
a  reinforcement  of  Spanilh  foldiers.  Of  this  he 
was  fo  deeply  fenfible,  that  it  was  the  chief  ob- 
jeft  of  his  thoughts  and  wiflies;  and  yet  his 
only  profpeft  of  obtaining  it  from  the  return  of 
the  officer  whom  he  had  fcnt  to  the  ifles.to  fo- 
licit  aid,  was  both  diftant  and  uncertain.  But 
what  neither  his  own  fagacity  nor  power  could 
have  procured,  he  owed  to  a  feries  of  fortunate 
and  unforefeen  incidents.  The  governor  of 
Cuba,  to  whom  the  fuccefs  of  Narvacz  appeared 
an  event  of  infallible  certainty,  having  fent  two 
fmall  Ihips  after  him  with  new  inftruftions  and 
a  fupply  of  men  and  military  ftores,  the  officer 
.  .  whom 
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Book  V.  whom  Corces  had  appointed  to  command  ot% 
^jsxoT^  ^^c  coaft,  artfully  decoyed  them  into  the  hvf 
hour  of  Vera  Cruzi  feized  the  yeflels>  aqd 
eafily  perfuaded  the  foldiers  to  follow  the  ftanr 
dard  qf  a  more  able  leader  than  him  whom  they 
were  deftined  to  join  ^.  Soon  afcer^^  three  fhip$ 
of  more  confiderable  force  came  into  the  har-> 
hour  feparatcly.  Thcfe  belonged  to  an  arma^ 
ment  fitted  out  by  Francifco  de  Garay>  gover- 
nor of  Jamaicaji  who^  being  poflefled  with  the 
rage  of  difcovery  and  conqueft  which  wimated 
every  Spaniard  fettled  in  Anierica^  had  long^ 
aimed  at  intruding  jnto  fome  diftrid^  qf  New 
Spain,  and  dividing  with  Cortes  the  glory  and 
gain  of  annexing  that  empire  to  the  crown  of 
Caftile.  They  unadvifedly  made  their  attempt 
on  the  northern  prpyinces,  where  the  country 
was  poor  and  the  people  fierce  and  warlike; 
and^  after  a  cruel  fucceffion  of  difafters^  fa^ 
mine  compelled  them  to  venture  i.^ito  Verj^ 
Cruz,  and  caft  themfclycs  upon  the  mercy  of 
oftabcj  a8.  their  countrymen.  Their  fidelity  was  not  proof 
againft  the  fplendid  hopes  and  promifes  which 
had  feduced  other  adventurers^  and  as  if  th^ 
fpirit  of  revolt  had  been  contagious  in  New 
Spain,  they  likewife  abandoned  the  mafter 
whom  they  were  bound  to  fcrve,  and  inliftcijj 

'  B.  DItat,  c.  151. 

unde^ 
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under  Cortes*.  Nor  was  it  America  alone  that  Book  Vf 
furnifhed  fuch  unexpcfted  aid.  A  fliip  arrived  i^ 
from  Spain,  freighted  by  fome  private  mer- 
chants with  military  ilores»  in  hopes  of  a  pro* 
fitable  market  in  a  country,  the  fame  of  whole 
opulence  began  to  fpread  over  Europe.  Cor- 
tes eagerly  purchafed  a  cargo  which  to  him  was 
iriv^luable,  and  the  crew,  following  the  general 
exsuiiple^  joined  him  at  Tlafcala\ 

Fjlom  thofe  various  quarters,  the  army  of 
Cortes  was  augmented  with  an  hundred  and 
eighty  men,  and  twenty  horfes,  a  reinforce- 
ment too  incqnfiderable  to  produce  any  confe- 
quence  which  would  entitle  it  to  have  been 
mentioned  in  tl^c  hiftory  of  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  But  in  that  of  America,  where  great 
revolutions  were  brought  about  by  caufes  lyhich 
fepmed  to  bear  no  proportion  to  their  cfFcfts, 
fuch  fmall  events  rife  into  importapce,  becftufe 
they  were  fufficicnt  to  decide  with  relpedt  to' 
the  fate  of  kingdoms.  Nor  is  it  the  leaft  re- 
markable inftance  of  the  fmgular  felicity  con- 
fpicuous  in  many  pafTages  of  Cortes's  ftory, 
that  the  two  perfons  chiefly  inftrumental  in 
furnifhing  him  with  thofe  feafonable  fuppties 
ihquld  be  an  avowed  eoemy  who  aimed  at  his 

s  Cortes  Relat.  253,   F.     S»  Diaz.  c.  133. 
^  Ibid.  c.  135. 

deftruftion. 
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Book  V.  deftruftion,  and  an  envious  rival  who  wilhed 
^j^^      to  fupplant  him. 

Number  of  The  fifft  cfFcft  of  thc  junftion  with  his  new 
followers  was  to  enable  him  to  difmifs  fCTch  of 
Narvaez's  foldiers  as  remained  with  rcluftatiGC 
in  his  fervice.  After  their  departure,  he  ftill 
muftered  five  hundred  and  fifty  infantry,  of 
which  fourfcore  were  armed  with  muflccts  or 
crofs-bows,  forty  horfemen,  and  a  train  of  nine 
field-pieces'.  At  the  head  of  thefc,  accom- 
panied by  ten.  thoufand  Tl^fcalans  andc  other 
friendly  Indians,  Cortes  began  his  >march  tOr 
wards  Mexico,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  De- 
cember, fix  months  after  his  difaftrous  retreat 
from  that  city/. 

Prcparari.         T^QK  did  he  advance  to  attack  an  enemy  un- 
cus or  the  ^  ,  ^ 

wexicjns     prepared  to  receive  him.     Upon  the  death  of 

for  their  dc-    -^^  t        -k  r       '  \   •    r       '  i  i 

jencc,  Montezuma,  the  Mexican  chiefs,  m  whom  the 
right  of  eledbing  the  emperor  was  yelled,  had 
inftantly  railed  his  brother  Qijetlavaca  to  the 
throne.  His  avowed  and  inveterate  enmity  to 
the  Spaniards  would  have  been  fufficient  to 
gain  their  fufixages,  although  he  had  been  lefs 
diftinguilhed  for  courage  and  capacity.     He 

»  Cortes  Relat.  255,  E. 

•^  Relat.  256,  A.     B,  Diaz,  c!  137, 

had 
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had  an  immediate  opportunity  of'fliewing  that  BooicVV 
he  was  worthy  of  their  choice,  by  conducing,  ""i"s.to.. 
in  perfon,  thofe  fierce  attacks  which  compelled 
the  Spaniards  to  abandon  his  capital^  and  as 
foon  as  their  retreat  afforded  him  any  refpite 
from  aftion,  he  took  meafurcs  for  preventing 
their  return  to  Mexico,  with  prudence  -  equal 
to  the  fpirit  which  he  had  difplayed  in  driving 
them  out  of  it.  As  from  the  vicinity  of  Tlaf- 
cala,'he  could  not  be  unacquainted  with  the^ 
motions  and  intentions  of  Cortes,  he  obferved 
the  ftorm  that  was  gathering,  and  began  early 
to  provide  againft  it.  He  repaired  what  the 
Spaniards  had  ruined  in  the  city,  and  ftrength- 
cned  it  with  fuch  new  fortifications  as  the  fkill 
of  his  fubjefts  was  capable  of  erefting.  Bcfide 
filling  his  magazines  with  the  ufual  weapons  of 
war,  he  gave  diredlions  to  make  long  fpears 
headed  with  the  fwords  and  daggers  taken  from 
the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  annoy  the  cavalry. 
He  fummoncd  the  people  in  every  province  of 
the  empire  to  take  arms  againft  their  opprefibrs, 
and  as  an  encouragement  to  exert  themfelves 
with  vigour,  he  promifed  them  exemption  from 
all  the  taxes  which  his  predeceflbrshadimpofed*. 
But  what  he  laboured  with  the  greateft  earncft- 
nefs  was>  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of  the  ad- 

'  Cortes  Relat.  p.  253,  E.  254,  A.    B.  Diaz.  c.  140. 
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SooK  V.  Vantages  which  they  derived  from  the 
^,j^^  (hip  of  the  Tlafcalansy  by  endetvouring  to  pcN 
iuade  that  people  to  renounce  all  conne^oii 
with  men  who  were  not  only  avowed  enemies 
of  the  gods  whom  they  worihipped,  but  who 
would  not  fail  to  fubjeft  them  at  lA  to  the 
fame  yoke,  which  they  were  ncfw  inconfider- 
ately  lending  their  aid  to  impcffe  upon  others. 
Thefe  reprefentations,  no  lefs  ftriking  than 
Well-founded,  were  urged  fo  fdrcibly  by  hit 
ambaflfadors,  that  it  required  all  the  addrefs  of 
Cortes  to  prevent  their  making  a  dangerodg 
impreflion  ". 

But  while  Q^etlavaca  was  arranging  his  plan 
of  defence,  with  a  degree  of  forefight  un- 
common in  an  American^  his  days  were  cue 
Ihort  by  the  fmall-^pox.  This  dlftempcr,  which 
raged  at  that  time  in  New  Spain  with  fatal  ma- 
lignity, was  unknown  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  until  it  was  introduced  by  the  Euro- 
peans, and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  greateft 
calamities  brought  upon  them  by  their  in- 
vaders. In  his  Head  the  Mexicans  raifed  to 
the  throne  Guatimozin,  nephew  and  fon-in-law 
of  Montezuma,  a  young  man  of  fuch  high  re* 
putation  for  abilities  and  valour,  that  in  thii 

*»  B.  Diaa.  c.  129.    Herrera,  dec.  2.  lihi  z.  c.  14.  19. 

dangerous 
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ciangerouft  crifis^    his  countrymen,  with,  one  Book  V. 
voices  called  him  to  the  fupreme  command  ■.     ^,^^,  ^ 

As  fooii  as  Cortes  entered  the  enemy ^s  tefri-  m*»- 
tones,  he  aiicovered  various  preparations  to  vanceato. 
obftruft  his  progrefs*  But  his  troops  forced  mVx*co. 
their  way  with  little  difficiiltyi  and  took  pof- 
feflion  of  Tezeuco,  the  fecond  city  of  the  em*^ 
pire,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  abenit 
twenty  miles  from  Mexico  ®.  Here  he  deter- 
mined to  eftablilh  his  head-quarters,  as  the 
moft  proper  (lation  for  launching  his  brigan* 
tineSj  as  well  as  for  making  his  approaches  to 
the  capital.  In  order  to  render  his  refidencc 
there  more  fecure,  he  depofed  the  cazique  or 
chief,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  Community, 
under  pretext  of  fome  defeft  in  his  title,  and 
fubftituted  in  his  place  a  perfon  whom  a  fadlion 
of  the  nobles  pointed  out  as  the  right  heir  of 
that  dignity.  Attached  to  him  by  this  benefit, 
the  new  cazique  and  his  adherents  ferved  the 
Spaniards  with  inviolable  fidelity '. 

As  the  preparations  for  conftrufting  the  bri-  Hisopct^- 
gantines  advanced  Oowly  under  the  unfkilful 

*  B.  Diaz.  c.  130. 

^  Villa  Senor  Theatro  Americano^  i.  156. 
P  Gortes  Relat.  256,   &c.     B.  Diaz.  c.  137.     Gomxra 
Cnm.  c.  I  a  I,    Herrera,  dec.  3.  c.  i. 
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Book  V.   hands  of  foldiers  and  Indians,  whom  Coitfs 
jji,.      was  obliged  to  employ  in  aflifting  three  or  four 
carpenters  who  happened  fortunately  to  be  in 
his  fer>rice,  and  as  he  had  not  yet  receiired  the 
reinforcement  which  he  expected  from  Hiipa^ 
niola^  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  turn  his  arms 
direftly  againfl:  the  capital.    To  have  attacked^ 
at  this  period,  a  city  fo  populous,  fo  well  pre- 
pared for  defence,  and  in  a  fituation  of  fucb  pe« 
culiar  (Irength,  mult  have  expofed  his  troops 
to  inevitable  de(lru<5tion.  Three  months  elapfed 
before  the  materials  for  the  brigantines  were 
finifhed,  and  before  he  heard  any  thing  with 
refpeft  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  officer  whom  he 
had  fent  to  Hifpaniola.     This,  however,  was 
not  a  feafon  of  ina&ion  to  Cortes.    He  attacked 
fucceffively  feveral  of  the  towns  fituated  around 
the  lake ;   and  though  all  the  Mexican  power 
was  exerted  to  obftrufl:  his  operations,  he  either 
compelled  them  to  fubmit  to  the  Spaniih  crown, 
or  reduced  them  to  ruins.    Other  towns  he  en- 
deavoured to  conciliate  by  more  gende  means, 
and  though  he  could  not  hold  any  intercourfe 
with  the  inhabitants  but  by  the  intervention  of 
interpreters,  yet,  under  all  the  difadvantage  of 
that  tedious  and  imperfeft  mode  of  communi- 
cation, he  had  acquired  fuch  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  ftate  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of 
the  difpofitions  of  the  people,  that  he  con- 

dudted 
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duftcd  hi^  negociitibns  and  intrigues  with  ^^Q^^J^^ 
aftonifhing  dexterity  and  fuecefsi  Moft  of  the  jj^x, 
cities  adjacent  to  Mexico  were  originally  tha 
capitals  of  fmall  independent  ftatcsi  and  fome 
of  them  having  been  but  lately  annexed  to  the 
Mexican  empirej  ftill  retained  the  remcnibrancc 
of  their  ancient  liberty>  and  bore  with  impa- 
tience the  rigorous  yoke  of  their  new  mailers* 
Cortes  having  early  obferved  fymptoms  of  thek 
difaffcftion,  availed  himfelf  of  this  knowledge 
to  gain  their  confidence  and  friendfhipk  By 
offering,  with  confidence,  to  deliver  them  from 
the  odious  dominion  of  the  Mexicans^  and  by 
liberal  promifes  of  more  indulgent  treatment, 
if  they  would  unite  with  him  againft  their  op- 
preffors,  he  prevailed  on  the  people  of  feveral 
confiderable  diftrifts  not  only  to  acknowledge 
the  king  of  Caftile  as  their  fovereign>  but  to 
fuppiy  the  Spanilh  camp  with  provifions,  and 
to  ftrengthen  his  army  with  auxiliary  troops*  . 
Guatimozin,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  defeftion 
among  his  fubjedls,  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour 
to  prevent  or  to  punifh  their  revolt;  but  in 
fpite  of  his  efforts,  the  fpirit  continued  to 
fpread.  The  Spaniards  gradually  acquired  new 
allies,  and  with  deep  concern  he  beheld  Cortes 
arming  againft  his  empire  thofe  very  hands 
which  ought  to  have  been  aftive  in  its  defence; 
Vol.  IL  D  d  and 
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Book  V.   and  ready  to  advance  againft  the  capital  at  tfe 
i^zT.      head  of  a  numerous  body  of  his  own  fubjefts*** 

While,  by  thofe  various  methods,  Cortes 
was  gradually  cii'cumfcribing  the  Mexican 
power  within  fuch  narrow  limits  that  his  pro- 
fpeft  of  overturning  it  feemed  neither  to  be 
uncertain  nor  remote,  all  his  fchemes  were 
weir  nigh  defeated,  by  a  confpiracy  no  lefs  un- 
expefted  than  dangerous.  The  foldiers  of 
Narvaez  had  never  united  perfeftly  with  the 
original  companions  of  Cortes,  nor  did  they 
enter  into  his  mcafures  with  the  fame  cordial 
zeal.  Upon  every  occafion  that  required  any 
extraordinary  effort  of  courage  or  of  patience^ 
their  fpirits  were  apt  to  fink ;  and  now,  on  a 
near  view  of  what  they  had  to  encounter,  in 
attempting  to  reduce  a  city  fo  inaccefliblc  as 
Mexico,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  arrny^ 
the  refokition  even  of  thofe  among  them  who 
had  adhered  to  Cortes  when  he  was  dcferted 
by  their  affociates,  began  to  fail.  Their  fears 
led  them  to  prefumptuous  and  unfoldier-like 
difcuflfions  concerning  the  propriety  of  their 
general's  mcafures,   and  the  improbability  of 

^  Cortes  Rclat.  256—260.-  R.  I>iaz.  c.  137  —  140. 
Gomara  Cron.  c,  122,  123.  llcrrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  i» 
c.  I,  2. 

^  theiff 
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their  fuccefs.  From  thefc  they  proeeeded  to  ^^QQ'^V* 
cenfure  and  inveftives,  and  at  laft  began  to  1541. 
deliberate  how  they  might  provide  for  their 
own  fafety,  of  which  they,  deemed  their  coip- 
mander  td  be  totally  negligent,  Antonio  Vil- 
lefagn^i  a  private  foldier,  but  bold,  intriguinjg» 
and  llrongiy  attached  to  Velalquezj  artfully 
fomented,  this  growing  fpirit  of  difaffeftion. 
His  quJirtdrs  became  the  rendezvous  of  the 
malcontents,  where,  after  many  confultations^ 
they  could  difcover  no  method  of  checking 
Cortes  in  his  career,  but  by  affaflinating  him 
and  his  mod  confidcrable  officers,  and  con- 
ferring the  command  upon  fomc  perfon  who 
would  relinquifh  his  wild  plans,  and  adopt . 
meafures  more  confiflent  with  the  general  fe- 
curity.  Defpair  infpired  them  with  courage. 
The  hour  for  perpetrating  the  crime,  the  per-^^ 
fons  whom  they  deftined  as  victims,  the  officers 
to  fucceed  them  in  command^  were  all  named  j 
and  the  confpirators  figned  an  aflbciation,  by 
which  they  bound  themfelves  with  moft  folemn 
oaths  to  mutual  fidelity.  But  on  the  evening 
before  the  appointed  day,  one  of  Cortes's  an- 
cient followersi  who  had  been  feduced  into  the 
confpiracy,  touched  with  compun(5lion  at  the 
imminent  danger  of  a  man  whom  he  had  long 
been  accuflomed  to  revere,  or  ftruck  with  , 
horror  at  his  own  treachery,  went  privately  to 

D  d  2  his 
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Book  V.  his  gencralj  and  revealed  to  him  all  that  he 
knew.  Cortes,  though  deeply  alarmed^  dif* 
cerned  at  once  what  conduft  was  proper  in  a 
fituation  fo  critical.  He  repaired  inftantly  to 
Villefagna's  quarters,  accompanied  by  fome  of 
his  mod  trufty  officers.  The  aftonilhment  and 
Confufion  of  the  man  at  this  unexpcAed  vifit 
anticipated  the  confeflion  of  his  guilt.  Cortes, 
while  his  attendants  feized  the  traitor,  fnatchcd 
from  his  bofom  a  paper  containing  the  afToci ac- 
tion, figned  by  the  confpirators.  Impatient  to 
know  how  far  the  defeftion  extended,  he  retired 
to  read  it,  and  found  there  names  which  filled 
him  with  furprife  and  forrow.  But,  aware  how 
dangerous  a  ftrift  fcrutiny  might  prove  at  fuch 
a  jundture,  he  confined  his  judicial  inquiries  to 
Villefagna  alone.  As  the  proofs  of  his  guilt 
were  manifeft,  he  was  condemned  after  a  fbort 
trial,  and  next  morning  he  was  feen  hanging 
before  the  door  of  the  houfe  in  which  he  had 
lodged.  Cortes  called  his  troops  together,  and 
having  explained  to  them  the  atrocious  purpofe 
of  the  confpirators,  as  well  as  the  juftice  of  the 
punifhment  inflided  on  Villefagna,  he  added, 
with  an  appearance  of  fatisfaftion,  that  he  was 
entirely  ignorant  with  refpeft  to  all  the  cir- 
cumftanees  of  this  dark  tranfaclion,  as  the 
tridtor,  whe>  '^ft^  '  "^iuddenly  torn  and 
fwallowef  'toly  contained 
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an  account  of  it,  and  under  the  fcvcreft  tor-  Book  V. 
tures  poffeflcd  I'uch  conftancy  as  to  conceal      J52,, 
the  names  of  his  accomplices.     This  artful'de- 
claration  reftored  tranquillity  to  many  a  breaft 
that  was  throbbing,  while  he  fpoke,  with  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  guilt  and  dread  of  deteftion ;  and 
by  this  prudent  moderation,  Cortes  had  the   ' 
advantage  of  having  dilcovered  and  of  being 
able  to  obferve  fuch  of  his  followers  as  were 
difafFeftedj  while  they,  flattering  themfelves 
that  their  paft  crime  was  unknown,    endea»» 
voured  to  avert  any  fufpicion  of  it,    by  re- 
doubling their  aftivity  and  zeal  in  his  fervice  \ 

Cortes  did  not  allow  them  leifure  to  rumi-  Hit  nnguiar 
nate  on  what  had  happened ;  and  as  the  moft  frtSdh,"^ 
efFeftual  means  of  preventing  the  return  of  a  ^"8an»in««» 
mutinous  fpirit,    he  determined  to  call  forth 
his  troops  immediately  to  aftion.    Fortunately, 
a  proper  occafion  for  this  occurred  without 
bis  feeming  to  court  it.     He  received  intelli-^ 
gence  that  the  materials  for  building  the  bri-p 
gantines  were  at  length  completely  finifhed, 
and  waited  only  for  a  body  of  Spaniards  to 
conduft  them  to  Tezeuco.     The  command  of 
this  convoy,   confiding  of  two  hundred  foo? 

'  Cortes  Kelat.  283,  Q.     B.  Diaz.  c.  1461    {lerrera, 
dec.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  ^. 
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Book  V.  foldiers,  fifteen  horfemen,  and  two  field-piecesji 
^ ^^^~^ ~  he  gave  to  Sandoval,  who,  by  the  vigilance^ 
aftivity,  and  courage  which  he  manifefted  on 
every  occafion,  was  growing  daily  in  his  con- 
fidence, and  in  the  eftimation  of  his  fellow- 
foldiers.  The  fervice  was  no  lefs  fingular  than 
important  5  the  beams,  the  planks,  the  mails, 
the  cordage,  the  fails,  the  iron-work,  and  all 
the  infinite  variety  of  articles  requifite  for  the 
conftruftion  of  thirteen  brigantines,  were  to 
be  carried  fixty  miles  over  land  through  a 
mountainous  country,  by  people  who  were 
unacquainted  with  the  miniftry  of  domeftic 
animals,  or  the  aid  of  machines  to  facilitate 
any  work  of  labour.  The  Tlafcalans  furnifhed 
eight  thoufand  Tamsftes,  an  inferior  order  of 
men  deftined  for  fervile  talks,  to  carry  the 
materials  on  their  fhoulders,  and  appointed 
fifteen  thouland  warriors  to  accompany  and 
defend  them.  Sandoval  made  the  difpofition 
for  their  progrefs  with  gre^t  propriety,  placing 
the  Tamenes  in  the  ccntrcji  one  body  of  war- 
riors in  the  front,  another  in  the  rear,  with 
confiderable  parties  to  cover  the  flanks.  To 
each  of  thefe  he  joined  fome  Spaniards,  not 
only  to  affift  them  in  danger,  but  to  accuftom 
them  to  regularity  and  fubordination.  A  body 
fo  numerous,  and  fo  much  encumbered,  ad- 
vanced Icifurcly,  but  in  excellent  order;  and 

in 
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in  fome  places,  where  it  was  confined  by  the  BookV; 
woods  or  mountains,  the  line  of  m^rch  ex-  ^^%u 
tended  above  fix  miles.  Parties  of  Mexicans 
frequently  appeared  hovering  around  them  on 
the  high  grounds  y  but  perceiving  no  profpeit 
of  fudcefs  in  attacking  an  enemy  continually 
on  hW  guard,  and  prepared  to  receive  them, 
they  did  not  venture  %o  itioleft  him  i  and  San- 
doval had  the  glory  of  conducing  fafely  to 
Tezeuco  a  convoy  on  which  all  the  future 
pperation^  of  his  countrymen  depended  *. 


This  was  followed  by  another  event  of  no  RecHves  a 
lefs  moment.  Four  Ihips  arrived  at  Vera  foKcmcnt. 
Cruz  from  Hifpaniola,  with  two  hundred  fol-  ^ 

diers,  eighty  horfes^  two  battering  cannon, 
and  a  confiderable  fupply  of  ammunition  and 
arms'.  Elevated  with  obferving  that  all  his 
preparatory  fchemes,  either  for  recruiting  his 
own  afmy,  or  impairing  the  force  of  the  ene^ 
my>  had  now  produced  their  full  cffcft,  Cortesji. 
impg-tient  to  begin  the  fiege  in  form,  haftened 
the  launching  of  the  brigantines.  To  facili- 
tate this,  he  had  employed  a  vaft  number  of 
Indians  for  two  months  in  deepening  the  fmall 
rivulet  which  runs  by  Tezeuco*  into  the  lake, 

»  Cortes  Relat.  260,  C.  E.     B.  Diaz.  c.  140, 

»  Cortes  Relat.  259,  F.  262,  D.    Gomara  Cron.  c.  129, 
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Book  V,  and  in  forming  it  into  a  canal  near  two  miles  in 
,3„.  length "  5  and  though  the  Mexicans,  aware  of 
his  intentions)  as  well  as  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  them,  endeavoured  frequently  to 
interrupt  the  labourers,  or  to  burn  tht  brigan- 
thtbri-  tines,  the  work  was  at  laft  completed  ■>  On 
launched,  thc  twcnty-cighth  of  April,  all  the  Spanifh 
troops,  together  with  the  auxiliary  Indians^ 
were  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  canal ;  and 
with  extraordinary  military  pomp,  heightened 
and  rendered  more  folemn  by  the  celebration 
of  the  moft  facred  rites  of  religion,  the  brigan- 
tines  were  launched.  As  they  fell  down  thc 
canal  in  order.  Father  Olmedo  bleffed  them, 
and  gave  each  its  name.  Every  eye  followed 
them  with  wonder  and  hope,  until  they  en- 
tered the  lake,  when  they  hoifted  their  fails, 
and  bore  away  before  the  wind.  A  general 
fliout  of  joy  was  raifed ;  all  admiring  that  bold 
inventive  genius,  which,  by  means  fo  extra- 
ordinary that  their  fuccefs  almoit  exceeded 
belief,  had  acquired  the  command  of  a  fleet, 
Y^ithout  thc  aid  of  which  Mexico  would  have 
continued  to  fct  thc  Sps^nifh  power  and  arma 
at  defiance  '• 

"  See  NOTE  XCL        *  B.  Diaz.  c.  140. 
y  Cortes  Relat.  266»  C.    {ierreia,  dec.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  5. 
Gomara  Cron.  e.  129. 
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Cortes  determined  to  attack  the  city  from  ^o^^  V. 
three  different  quarters  i  from  Tezeucq  on  the  ,^;7 
eaft  fide  of  the  lake,  from  Tacuba  on  the  weft,  ^^'^l 
and  from  Cnyocan  towards  the  fouth.  Thofe 
towns  were  fituated  on  the  principal  caufeways 
which  led  to  the  capital,  and  intended  for  their 
defence.  He  appointed  Sandoval  to  command 
in  the  firft,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  the  fecond, 
and  Chriftoval  de  Olid  in  the  third;  allotting 
to  each  a  numerous  body  oflndian  auxiliaries, 
together  with  an  equal  divifion  of  Spaniards,, 
who,  by  the  junftion  of  the  troops  from  Hif- 
paniola,  amounted  now  to  eighty-fix  horfe- 
men,  and  eight  hundred,  and  eighteen  foot 
foldiersj  of  whom  a  hundred  and  eighteen 
were  armed  with  muflicts  or  crofs-bows.  The 
train  of  artillery  confifl:ed  of  three  battering- 
cannon,  and  fifteen  field-pieces  \  He  relerved 
for  himfelf,  as  the  ftation  of  greatefl:  import- 
ance and  danger,  the  conduft  of  the  brigan- 
tines,  each  armed  with  one  of  his  fmall  cannon, 
and  maixned  with  twenty-five  Spaniards. 

As  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  towards     M^yio. 
the  pofts  affigned  them,  they  broke  down  the 
aquedufts  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  Mexi- 
cans had  erefted  for  conveying  water  into  the 

j^  Cortes  Relat,  266,  C. 

capital. 
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Book  V.  capital,  and  by  the  diftrefs  to  which  this  re- 
duced the  inhabitants,  gave  a  beginning  to 
the  calamities  which  they  were  deftiflcd  to  fuf- 
fer  \  Alvarado  and  Olid  found  the  towns  of 
which  they  were  ordered  to  take  pofleflion  de- 
ierted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  for 
fafcty  to  the  capital,  where  Guatimozin  had 
collected  the  chief  force  of  his  empire,  as  there 
alone  he  could  hope  to  make  a  fuccefsful  fiand 
againft  the  formidable  enemies  who  were  ap- 
proaching to  aflault  him, 

Mexicans  The  firft  efFort  of  the  Mexicans  was  to  dc-» 
Wi4-inui>c8.  llroy  the  fleet  of  brigantines,  the  fatal  efiefts 
of  whofe  operations  they  forefaw  and  dreaded. 
Though  the  brigantines,  after  all  the  labour 
and  merit  of  Cortes  in  forming  them,  were  of 
inconfiderable  bulk,  rudely  conftrufted  and 
manned  chiefly  with  landmen,  hardly  poflefled 
of  Ikill  enough  to  conduft  them,  they  muft 
have  been  objefts  of  terror  to  a  people  unac- 
quainted with  any  navigation  but  that  of  their 
lake,  and  poflTeflfed  of  no  veflTel  larger  than  a 
canoe.  Neceflity,  however,  urged  Guatimo-» 
zin  to  hazard  the  attack  j  and  hoping  to  fupply 
by  numbers  what    he   wanted  in    force,    he 

*  Cortes  Relat.  267,  B.     B.  Diaz.  c.  150.     Herrera, 
dcp.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  13- 
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jiffembkdfuch  a  multitude  of  canoes  as  covered  Book  V. 
the  face  of  the  lake.     They  rowed  on  boldly      i^^^~^ 
to  the  charge,  while  the  brigantines,  retarded 
by  a  dead  calm,    could  fcarcely  advance  to 
meet  them.     But  as  the  enemy  dtew  near>  a  Rcpuifea, 
breeze  fuddenly  fprung  up ;  in  a  moment  the 
fails  were  fpread,    the  brigahtines,  with  .the 
utmoft  eafe,  broke  through  thdi*  feeble  Oj^pb- 
nents,  overfet  many  canoes,  and  diflipated  the 
wlible  armament  with  fuch  flaughter,  as  con- 
yinced  the  Mexicans,  that  the  progrefs  of  tii6 
Europeans    in  knowledge    and  arts  rendered 
their  fupcriority  greater  on  this  new  element 
than  they  had  hitherto  found  it  by  land  ^ 

Froiv^  that  time  Cortes  remained  mafter  of  s-nguhr 
the  lake,  and  the  brigantines  not  only  pre-  dJaingSIT 
ferved  a  communication  between  the  Spaniards  ^**** 
in  their  different  ftations,  though  at  confider- 
able  diftance  from  each  other,  but  were  em- 
ployed to  cover  the  caufeways  on  each  fide, 
and  keep  off  the  canoes,  when  they  attempted 
to  annoy  the  troops  as  they  advanced  towards 
the  city.     He  formed  the  brigantines  in  three 
divifions,   allotting  one  to  each  ftation,  with 
orders  to  fecond  the  operations  of  the  officer 

b  Cortes  Relat.  267,  C.    B.  Diaz.  c.  150.     Gomara 
Cron.  c,  131.     Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  17. 

who 
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3ooK  V.  who  commanded  there*     From  all  the  three 
^  T^^      ftations  he  pufhed  on  the  attack  againft  the 
city  with  equal  vigour;    but  in   a  manner^ 
fb  very  different  from  the  conduct  of  fieges 
in  regular  war,   that  he  himfelf  feems  afraid 
it  would  appear  no  lefs  improper  than  lingu- 
lar,  to  perfons   unacquainted    with  his  fitu- 
ation%     Each   morning  his  troops  aflaulted 
the  barricades  which  the  enemy  had  erected 
on  the  caufeways,  forced  their  way  over  the 
trenches  which  they  had  dug,    and  through 
the    canals  where    the    bridges   were  broken 
down,  and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  the  city,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  fomc 
decifive    advantage,    which  might    force   the 
enemy  to  furrender,  and  terminate  the  war  at 
once;   but  when  the  obftinate  valour  of  the 
Mexicans  rendered  the  efforts  of  the  day  in- 
effectual, the  Spaniards  retired  in  the  evening 
to  their  former  quarters.     Thus  their  toil  and 
danger  were,    in   fome  meafure,    continually 
renewed  j  the  Mexicans  repairing  in  the  night 
vjrhat  the  Spaniards  had  deftroyed  through  the 
day,  and  recovering  the  pofts  from  which  they 
had  driven    them.      But    neceflity  prefcribcd 
this  flovv    and  untoward  mdde  of  operation. 
The  number  of  his  troops  was  fo  fmall,  that 

«  Corlcs  Rdat.  270,  F. 
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Cortes  durft  not,  with  a  handful  of  men,  at*  Book  V. 
tempt  to  make  a  lodgment  in  a  city  where  he  j^n,  - 
might  be  furrounded  and  annoyed  by  fuch  a 
multitude  of  enemies.  The  remembrance  of 
what  he  had  already  fufFered  by  the  ill-judged 
confidence  with  which  he  had  ventured  into 
fuch  a  dangerous  fituation,  was  ftill  frcfh  in 
his  mind.  The  Spaniards,  exhaufted  with 
fatigue,  were  unable  to  guard  the  various  pofts 
which  they  daily  gained;  and  though  their 
camp  was  filled  with  Indian  auxiliaries,  they 
durft  not  devolve  this  charge  upon  them,  be- 
caufe  they  were  fo  little  accuftomed  to  dif- 
cipline,  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
their  vigilance.  Befides  this,  Cortes  was  ex- 
tremely folicitous  to  preferve  the  city  as  much 
as  poflible  from  being  deftroyed,  both  becaufe 
he  deftined  it  to  be  the  capital  of  his  conquefts, 
and  wiftied  that  it  might  remain  as  a  monu- 
ment  of  his  glory.  From  all  thefe  confider- 
atlons,  he  adhered  obftinately,  for  a  month 
after  the  fiege  was  opened,  to  the  fyftem  which 
he  had  adopted.  The  Mexicans,  in  their  own 
defence,  diiplayed  valour  which  was  hardly  in- 
ferior to  that  with  which  the  Spaniards  at- 
tacked them.  On  lar^d,  on  water,  by  night 
and  by  day,  one  furious  conflidl  fucceeded  to 
another.  Several  Spaniards  were  killed,  more 
wounded,  and  all  were  ready  to  fink  under  the 

toils 
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Book  V.  toils    of  unintermitting  fervicc,    which  wcrtf 
^,^;^      rendered  more  intolerable  by  the  injuries  of 

the  feafon,  the  periodical  rains  being  now  fct 

in  with  their  ufual  violence  \ 


Endeavourt 
to  take  the 
ciry  by 
fterm. 


Ms- 


AsTONisHED  and  difconcerted  with  the  length 
and  difficulties  of  the  fiege,  Cortes  deter- 
mined to  make  one  great  effort  to  get  pofleA 
fion  of  the  city  before  he  relinquifhed  the  plan 
which  he  had  hitherto  followed,  and  had  re- 
courfe  to  any  other  mode  of  attack.  With 
this  view,  he  fent  inftrudtions  to  Alvarado  and 
Sandoval  to  advance  with  their  divifions  to  a 
general  aflault,  and  took  the  commaind  in  per- 
fon  of  that  polled  on  the  caufeway  of  Cuyocan. 
Animated  by  his  prefence,  and  the  expcdlation 
of  fome  decifive  event,  the  Spaniards  puftied 
forward  with  irrefiftible  impetuofity.  They 
broke  through  one  barricade  after  another, 
forced  their  way  over  the  ditches  and  canals, 
and  having  entered  the  city,  gained  ground 
inceffantly,  in  fpite  of  the  multitude  and  fero- 
city of  their  opponents.  Cortes,  though  de- 
lighted with  the  rapidity  of  his  progrefs,  did 
not  forget  that  he  might  flill  find  it  neccffary 
to  retreat ,  and  in  order  to  fecurc  ir,  appointed 
Julian  de  Alderete,  a  captain  of  chief  note  in 


*•  B.  Diaz.  c.  151. 
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the  troops  which  he  had  received  from  Hifpa-  Book  V. 
nioia,  to  fill  up  the  canals  and  gaps  in  the  j^tT, 
caufeway  as  the  main  body  advanced.  That 
officer,  deeming  it  inglorious  to  be  thus  em- 
ployed, while  his  companions  were  in  the  heat 
of  adion  and  the  career  of  viftory,  negledlcd 
the  important  charge  committed  to  him,  and 
hurried  on  inconfiderately  to  mingle  with  the 
combatants.  The  Mexicans,  whole  military 
attention  and  (kill  were  daily  improving,  no 
fooner  obferved  this,  than  they  carried  an  ac- 
count of  it  to  their  monarch. 

GuATiMOziN  inftantly  difcerned  the  confe-  Repuifci 
quences  of  the  error  which  the  Spaniards  had 
committed,  and,  with  admirable  prefence  of 
mind,  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He 
commanded  the  troops  polled  in  the  front  to 
flacken  their  efforts,  in  order  to  allure  the 
Spaniards  to  pufli  forward,  while  he  difpatched 
a  large  body  of  chofen  warriors  through  dif- 
ferent ftreets,  fome  by  land,  and  others  by 
water,  towards  the  great  breach  in  the  caufe- 
way, which  had  been  left  open.  On  a  fignal 
which  he  gave,  the  priefts  in  the  principal 
temple  (truck  the  great  drum  confecrated  to 
the  god  of  war.  No  fooner  did  the  Mexicans 
hear  its  doleful  folemn  found,  calculated  to 
infpire  them  with  contempt  of  death  and  en- 

"  thufiaftic 
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Book  V.  thufiaftic  ardour,  than  they  rufhed  upon  the 
^^~^^J^  enemy  with  frantic  rage»  The  Spaniards^  un- 
able to  refift  men  urged  on  no  lefs  by  religious 
fury  than  hope  of  fuccefs,  began  to  retire,  at 
firft  leifurely,  and  with  a  good  countenance  j 
but  as  the  enemy  preffed  on,  and  their  own 
impatience  to  efcape  increafed,  the  terror  and 
confufion  became  fo  general,  that  when  they 
arrived  at  the  gap  in  the  caufeway,  Spaniards 
and  Tlafcalans,  horfemen  and  infantry,  plunged 
in  promifcuoufly,  while  the  Mexicans  rulhed 
upon  them  fiercely  from  every  fide>  their  light 
canoes  carrying  them  through  (hoals  which 
the  briganfines  could  not  approach.  In  vain 
did  Cortes  attempt  to  ftop  and  rally  his  flying 
troops }  fear  rendered  them  rcgardlefs  of  his 
entreaties  or  commands.  Finding  all  his  en*- 
deavours  to  renew  the  combat  fruitlefs,  his 
next  care  was  to  fave  fome  of  thofe  who  had 
thrown  themfelvcs  into  the  water  j  but  while 
thus  employed,  with  more  attention  to  their 
%;th  tonfi.  fituation  than  to  his  own,  fix  Mexican  cap- 
dtr.biciufs.  ^.^^  fuddenly  laid  hold   of  him,    and  were 

hurrying  him  off  in  triumph  5  and  though  two 
of  his  officers  refcued  him  at  the  expeiice  of 
their  own  lives,  he  received  feveral  dangerous 
wounds  before  he  could  break  loofe.  Above 
fixty  Spaniards  perilhed  in  the  rout  j  and  what 
rendered  the  difafter  more  affliftingi  forty  of 

thefe 
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thefe  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy    ^^ok  V. 
never  known  to  Ihew  mercy  to  a  captive  \  i5»x. 

The  approach  of  night>  though  it  delivered  Thofe  wh© 
the  dejeded  Spaniards  from  thfc  attacks  of  the  lacrificcd  to 
enemy,  Ufhcred  in,  what  was  hardly  kfs,^ticv-  [^l^T 
Qu^>  th^  aoife  of  their  barbarous  triumph^  and 
of  the  horrid  fcftival  with  which  they  cele- 
brated their  viftory.  Every  quarter  of  the 
city  was  illuminated ;  the  great  temple  fhont 
Viriiji  fuch  peculiar  fplendour^  that  the  Spa« 
niards  could  plainly  fee  the  people  in  motion> 
and  the  priefts  bufy  in  haliening  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  death  of  the  prifoners.  Through 
the  gloom^  they  fancied  that  they  djifcer^ed 
their  companions  by  the  whitencfs  of  their 
ikinsj  as  they  were  ftript  naked  and  compelled 
to  dance  before  the  image  of  tlie  god  to  whom 
they  were  to  be  ofFefed,  They,  heard. .  the 
ihrieksof  thofe  who  were  facrificed^  gnd  thought 
that  they  could  diftinguiih, .  eacli  unhappy 
vidim>  by  the  well-known  found  of  his  voicCi 
Iniagination  added  to  what  they  really  faw  or 
heard,  and  augmented  its  horror.  The  mail 
unfeeling  melted  into  tears  of  compalTiofl,  and 

«  Cortes  Relat.  p.   273.     £.  Diaz.  c.  152.     Gomara 
Cron.  c.  138.     Hcrrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  i.  c.  20. 

Vol.  IL  E  e  the 
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Book  V.  the  ftouteft  heart  trembled  at    the    dreadful 
^  "siT.      fpedtacle  which  they  beheld  \ 

New  Cortes,   who,    befides  all  that  he  felt  in 

fchcmes  and  •    i      t  •      r  ^  ^^  rv    i  •    i 

tjtforts  of  common  with  his  foldiers,  was  opprefled  with 
cans!^^"'  the  additional  load  of  anxious  refle6Hons  na- 
tural to  a  general  on  fuch  an  unexpedlcd  cala- 
mity, could  not,  like  them,  relieve  his  mind 
by  giving  vent  to  its  anguifti.  He  was  obliged 
to  affume  an  air  of  tranquillity,  in  order  to 
revive  the  fpirit  and  hopes  of  his  followers. 
The  jundbure,  indeed,  required  an  extraordi^ 
nary  exertion  of  fortitude.  The  Mexicans, 
elated  with  their  viftory,  fallied  out  next  moFn- 
ing  to  attack  him  in  his  quarters.  But  they 
did  not  rely  on  the  efforts  of  their  own  arms 
alone.  They  fent  the  heads  of  the  Spaniards 
whom  they  had  facrificed  to  the  leading  men 
in  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  affured  them 
that  the  god  of  war,  appeafed  by  the  blood 
of  their  invaders, which  had  beenlhed  fo  plenti- 
fully on  his  altars,  bad  declared  with  an  audible 
voice,  that  in  eight  days  time  thofe  hated 
enemies  Ihould  be  finally  deftroyed,  and  peace 
and  profperity  re-eftabliflied  in  the  empire* 


f  See  NOTE  XCII. 
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A  PREDICTION  Uttered  with  fuch  confidence,  Book  V. 
and  in  terms  fo  void  of  ambiguity,  gained  .  ,52,, 
univerfal  credit  among  a  pedple  prone  to  ^ruTby' 
fuperftition.  The  zeal  of  the  provinces,  which  ]J^!|"/^°^  *^*" 
had  already  declared  againft  the  Spaniards,  •ni«« 
augmented,  and  feveral,  which  had  hitherto 
remained  ina6tive,  took  arms  with  enthufiaftic 
ardour  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  gods.  The 
Indian  auxiliaries  who  had  joined  Cortes,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  venerate  the  fame  deities  with  the 
.  Mexicans,  and  to  receive  the  refponfes  of  their 
.priefts  with  the  fame  implicit  faith,  abandoned 
the  Spaniards  as  a  race  of  men  devoted  to  cer- 
tain deftrudtion.  Even  the  fidelity  of  the 
Tlafcalans  was  Ihaken,  and  the  Spanifh^ troops 
were  left  almoft  alone  in  their  ftations.  Cortes 
finding  that  he  attempted  in  vain  to  difpel  the 
fuperftitious  fears  of  his  confederates  by  argu- 
ment, took  advantage,  from  the  imprudence 
'  of  thofe  who  had  framed  the  prophecy,  in  fix- 
ing its  accomplilhmcnt  fo  near  at  hand,  to 
give  a  ftriking  demonftration  of  its  falfity. 
He  fufpended  all  military  operations  during 
the  period  marked  out  by.  the  oracle.  Under 
cover  of  the  brigantines  which  kept  the  enemy 
at  a  diftance,  his  troops  lay  in  fafety,  and  the 
tatal  term  expired  without  any  difafter  ^. 

^  B.  Diaz.  c.  153.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  138. 
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Book  V.       His  allies>  alhamed  of  their  own  credulity^ 
j^\i,      returned  to  their  ftation.     Other  tribes^  j^dg- 

Scirfiiind-  ^^S  ^^^^  ^^^  g^s  who  had  now  deceived  the 
Aip.  Mexicans,    had   decreed   finally   to  withdraw 

their  protection  from  them^  joined  his  ftand- 
ird ;  and  fuch  was  the  levity  of  a  fimplc  people^ 
moved  by  every  (light  impreflion,  that,  in  a 
fliort  time  after  fuch  a  general  defc6bion  of  his 
confederates,  Cortes  faw  himfelf,  if  we  may 
believe  his  own  account,  at  the  head  of  a  hun- 
and  adopts  a  Jrcd  and  fifty  thoufand  Indians.     Even  with 
of  attack,     fuch  a'  numcrous  army,  he  found  it  neccflary 
to  adopt  a  new  and  more  wary  fyftcm  of  ope- 
ration..   Inftead  of  renewing  his  attempts  to 
become  mafter  of  the  city  at  once,  by  fuch 
bold  but  dangerous  efforts  of  valour  as  he  had 
already  tried,  he  made  his  advances  gradually, 
and  with  every  poffible  precaution  againft  ex- 
pofing  his  men  to  any  calamity  fimilar  to  that 
which  they  ftill  bewailed.     As  the  Spaniards 
pufhed  forward,  the  Indians  regularly  repaired 
the  caufeways  behind  them.     As  foon  as  they 
got  poffeflion  of  any  part  of  the  town,    the 
houfes  were  inflantly  levelled  with  the  grounds 
Day  by  day,  the  Mexicans^  forced  to  retire  as 
their  enemies  gained  ground,   were  hemmed 
in  within  more  narrow  limits.     Guatimorin> 
though  unable  to  ftop  the  career  of  the  enemy, 
continued  to  defend  his  capital  with  obftinate 

refolution. 
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refolution,  and  difputed  every  inch  of  ground.  Book  V. 
The  Spaniards  not  only  varied  their  mode  of  ,5^,. 
attack,  but,  by  orders  of  Cortes,  changed  the 
weapons  with  which  they  fought.  They  were 
again  armed  with  the  long  Chinantlan  fpears, 
which  they  had  employed  with  fuch  fuccels 
againft  Narvaez,  and,  by  the  firm  array  in 
which  this  enabled  them  to  range  themfelves, 
they  repelled,  with  little  danger,  the  loofe 
'affault  of  the  Mexicans:  incredible  numbers 
of  them  fell  in  the  conflids  which  they  re- 
newed every  day  **•  While  war  wafted  with- 
out, famine  began  to  confume  them  within, the 
city.  The  Spanifh  brigantines,  having  theen-* 
tire  command  of  the  lake,  rendered  it  almoft 
jmpoflible  to'  receive  any  fupply  of  provifions 
by  water.  The  vaft  number  of  his  Indian 
auxiliaries  enabled  Cortes  to  (hut  up  the  ave- 
nues to  the  city  by  land.  The  ftorcs  which 
Guatimozin  had  laid  up  were  exhaufted,  by 
the  multitudes  which  crouded  into  the  capital, 
to  defend  their  fovereign  and  the  temples  of 
their  gods,  Not  only  the  people,  but  perfons 
of  the  higheft  rank  felt  the  utmoft  diftreffes  of 
want.  What  they  fufFered  brought  on  infec- 
tiousi  and  mortal  diftempers,  the  lafl:  calamity 

k  Cortes  ReUt.  p.  a;^,  C.  276,  F.    ?.  Diaz.  c.  153, 

E  C  3  th^K 
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Book  V.  that  vifits  beficged  cities,  and  which  filled  up 
j^jj,^      the  meafure  of  their  woes  \ 

Couragcand       BuT,  undcF  the  preflurc  of  fo  many  and  fuch 

conftancy  of  ^  *  ^ 

Guatimo.  various  evils,  the  fpirit  of  Guatimozin  remained 
firm  and  unfubdued.  He  rejefted,  with  fcorn, 
every  overture  of  peace  from  Cortes,  and  dif- 
daining  the  idea  of  fubmitting  to  the  oppreflbrs 
of  his  country,  determined  not  to  furvive  its 

July  27.  ruin.  The  Spaniards  continued  their  progrefs. 
At  length  all  the  three  divifions  penetrated  into 
the  great  fquare  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
made  a  fecure  lodgment  there.  Three-fourths 
of  the  city  were  now  reduced,  and  laid  in  ru- 
ins. The  remaining  quarter  was  fo  clofely 
prefled,  that  it  could  not  long  withftand  aflail- 
ants  who  attacked  it  from  their  new  ftation 
with  fuperior  advantage,  and  more  aflured  ex- 
peclation  of  fuccefs.  The  Mexican  nobles, 
folicitous  to  fave  the  life  of  a  monarch  w^hom 
they  revered,  prevailed  on  Guatimozin  to  re- 
tire from  a  place  where  refiftance  was  now- 
vain,  that  he  might  roufe  the  more  diftant  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  to  arms,  and  maintain 
there  a  more  fuccefsful  ftruggle  with  the  pub- 
lic enemy.     In  order  to  facilitate  the  execu- 

^  Cortes  Relat.   276,    E.    2.77,  F.     B.  Diaz,   i^^, 
Gom.  Cron.  c.  141, 

tion 
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tion  of  this  meafure,   they    endeavoured  .to  Boo«V, 
amufe  Cortes  with   overtures    of  fubmiflion,      ,^21. 
that,  while  his  attention  was  employed  in  ad-  . 
jufting  the  articles  of  pacification,  Guatimozin 
might  efcape  unperceived.      But  they  made 
this  attempt  upon  a  leader  of  greater  fagacity 
and  difcernment  than  to  be  deceived  by.  their 
arts.     Cortes  fufpcdting  .  their  intention,  .and 
aware  of  what  moment  it  was  to  defeat  it,  ap- 
pointed Sandoval,  the  officer  on  whofe  vigi- 
lance he  could  molt  pcrfedly .  rely,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  brigantines,    with  ftrift  in- 
junftions  to  watch  every  motion  of  the  enemy. 
Sandoval,  attentive  to  the  charge,  obferving 
fomc  large  canoes  crouded  with  people  rowing 
acrofs  the  lake  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  in- 
ftantly  gave  the  fignal  to  chace.     Garcia  Hol- 
guin,  who  commanded  the  fleeteft  brigantine, 
foon  overtook  them,  and  was  preparing  to  fire 
on  the  foremofl:  canoe,  which  feemed  to  carry 
fome  perfon  whom  all  the  reft  followed  and      ' 
obeyed.     At    once   the    rowers    dropt   their  HeistaUen 
oars,  and  all  on  board,  throwing  down  their  ^" 
arms,  conjured  him   with  cries  and  tears  to 
forbear,  as  the  emperor  was  there.     Holguin 
eagerly  feized  his  prize,  and  Guatimozin,  with 
a  dignified  compofure,  gave  himfelf  up  into 
his  hands,  requefting  only  that  no  infult  might 

E  e  4  be 
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BookV.  be  6£Fered  to  the  cmprefs  or  his  children. 
,^^,\  ~'  'yVhen  conduced  to  Cortesj,  he  appeared  nei- 
ther with  the  fullen  fiercenefs  o(  a  barbarian j^ 
nor  with  the  dejeftion  of  a  fupplicant.  "  I 
have  done,"  faid  he,  addreflipg  himfelf  to  the 
3panifh  general,  *^  what  became  a  monarchy 
I  have  defended  my  people  td  the  laft  lextrc-? 
mity.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  die.  Take 
this  dagger,"  laying  his  hapd  on  One  whicf^ 
Cortes  worcj,  *^  plant  it  in  my  breaft^i  and  pvt 
an  end  to  a  life  which  c^  no  longer  be  of 
ufeV" 

Thedt^^*  As  foon  as  the  ftte  of  their  fovcrcign  wa$ 
known,  the  refiftance  of  the  Mexicans  ceafed  s 
and  Cortes  took  poflcflion  of  that  fmall  part 
of  the  capital  which  yet  remained  undeftroycd. 
Thus  terminated  the  fiege  of  Mexico,  the  moft 
memorable  ^vent  in  the  conqucft  of  America* 
It  continued  feventy-five  days,  hardly  one  of 
which  pafTed  without  fome  extraordinary  effort 
of  one  party  in  the  attackj,  or  of  the  other  int 
the  defence  of  a  city,  on  the  fate  of  which 
both  knew  that  the  fortune  of  the  empire  de^ 
pended.  As  the  ftruggle  here  was  more  ob- 
ftinate,  it  was  likewife  more  equal  than  any 

^  Cortes  Relat.  279.    5»  Diaz.  c.  156.     Gomara  Qron* 
c.  142.    Hcrrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  xi.  c.  7. 

between 
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DCtween  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  and  New  Bo6k  V, 
Worlds.  The  great  abilities  of  Guatimozin, 
the  number  of  his  troops,  the  peculiar  fitua- 
tion  of  his  capital,  fo  far  counterbalanced  th^ 
fupcriority  of  the  Spaniards  in  arms  and  diijci- 
pline,  that  they  rnuft  have  relinquilhed  the  en- 
terprifcj  if  they  had  trufted  for  fuccef§  to 
themfelves  alone.  But  Mexico  was  overturned 
by  the  jealoufy  of  neighbours  who  dreaded  its 
|)0Wer,  and  by  the  revolt  of  fubjefts  impatient 
to  fliake  off  its  yoke.  By  their  effeftual  aid, 
Cortes  was  enabled  to  accomplifh  what,  with-* 
put  fuch  fupport,  he  would  hardly  have  ven- 
tured to  attempt.  How  much  focver  this 
account  of  the  redudion  of  Mexico  may  de- 
tradt,  on  the  one  hand^  from  the  marvellous 
relations  of  fome  Spanifh  writers,  by  afcribing 
that  to  fimple  and  obvious  caufes  which  they 
attribute  to  the  romantic  valour  of  their  coun^ 
trymen,  it  adds,  on  the  other,  to  the  merit  and 
abilities  of  Cortes,  who,  under  every  difad- 
vantage,  acquired  fuch  an  afbeiidant  over  un-* 
known  nations,  as  to  render  them  inftruments 
towards  carrying  his  fchem^s  into  execution  *" 

The  exultation  of  the  Spaniards,  on  accom-  smanaert  of 
plilhing  this   arduous  enterprife,  was  at  firfl:  l^d&^p. 

'  pointmrnt 

'  See  NOTE  XCIU.  oftheSp*. 

exccfllve.  ""^ 
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^isv^k  \\  c\c*c;;;X'C*     Bu:  th:$  uas  quickly  damped  br 
"^7,^   ^^*^^  cruel  c;Ui\;vttnt:r.cnt  of  thofe   languinc 
ho^x^«    \^hich  hjiJi  Aninutcd  them  am  id  ft  fb 
irany  hA:\hhii\$  Ai\o  dangers.     Inftcad  of  the 
;,:vAhAuiuKc  wcahJi  which  they  cxpcdted  from 
Iv^vwnicu:::  mAlters  of  Montezuma's  treafures, 
u.^.o  iV  oriumcnts  of  fo  many  temples,   their 
iVij\K  unuhcfs  could  collcift  only  an  inconfider- 
aMc  booty  amidft  ruins  and  delblation  '.      Gua- 
timozin,    aware  of  his  impending  fate,    had 
ordered  what  remained  of  the  riches  amaflcd 
by  his  anceftors  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake. 
The  Indian  auxiliaries,    while  the  Spaniards 
were  engaged  in  conflift  with  the  enemy,  had 
carried  off  the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  IpoiL 
The  fum  to  be  divided  among  the  conquerors 
was  fo  linall,  that  many  of  them  difdained  to 
accept  of  the  pittance  which  fell  to  their  fhare 
and   all    murmured    and    exclaimed  ;    feme 
againfl:  Cortes  and  his  confidents,  whom  they  I 
fufpecled  of  having  fecretly  appropriated    to   ' 
their  own  ufe,  a  large  portion  of  the  riches 
which  fhould  have  been  brought  into  the  com- 
mon ftocki  others,  againft  Guatimozin,  whom 

*  The  gold  and  filver,  according  to  Cortes,  amounted 
only  to  120,000  pefos,  Relat.  280,  A.  a  fum  much  infe- 
rior to  that  which  the  Spaniards  had  formerly  divided  in 
Mexico. 
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they  accufed  of  obftinacy,  in  refufing  to  difcover    Book  V. 
the  place  where  he  had  hidden  his  treafure.  ~/    ^ 

Arguments,  entreaties,  and  promifes  were  Guatimozm 
employed  in  order  to  footh  them,  but  with  fo  '•^*"'*^* 
little  efFeft,  that  Cortes,  from  folicitude  to  • 
check  this  growing  fpirit  of  difcontcnt,  gzvt 
way  to  a  deed  which  ftains  the  glory  of  all  his 
great  aftions.  Without  regarding  the  former 
dignity  of  Guatimozin,  or  feeling  any  reverence 
for  thofe  virtues  which  he  had  difplayed,  he 
fubjeded  the  unhappy  monarch,  together  with 
his  chief  favourite,  to  torture,  in  order  to  force 
from  them  a  difcovery  of  the  royal  treafures, 
which  it  was  fuppofed  they  had  concealed. 
Guatimozin  bore  whatever  the  refined  cruelty 
of  his  tormentors  could  inflift,  with  the  invin- 
cible fortitude  of  an  American  warrior.  His 
fellow-fufferer,  overcome  by  the  violence  of 
the  anguifh,  turned  a  dejefted  eye  towards  his 
mafter,  which  feemed  to  implore  his^  permiflion 
to  reveal  all  that  he  knew.  But  the  high- 
fpirited  prince,  darting  on  him  a  look  of  au- 
thority mingled  with  fcorn,  checked  his  weak- 
nefs  by  afking,  ^^  Am  I  now  repofing  on  a  bed 
of  flowers  ?**  Overawed  by  the  reproach,  he 
perfevered  in  his  dutiful  filence,  and  expired. 
Cortes,  alhamed  of  a  fcene  fo  horrid,  rcfcued 

the 
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Book  V.  the  royal  viftim  from  the  hands  of  his  tortur* 
^j^^u      ^rs,  and  prolonged  a  life  referved  for  new  in- 
dignities and  fufFerings  ". 

j^n  the  pro.       The  fate  of  the  capital^  as  both  parties  had 
empire  fub-    forefccn,   decided  that  of  the  empire.      The 


flUCi 


provinces  fubmitted  one  after  another  to  the 

conquerors*     Small  detachments  of  Spaniards 

marching  through  them  without  interruption, 

penetrated  in  different  quarters  to  the  great 

Southern  Ocean>  which,  according  to  the  ideas 

of  Columbus,  they  imagined  would   open  a 

Ihort  as  well  as  eafy  palTage  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 

and  fecure  to  the  crown  of  Caftile  all  the  envied 

cortet forme  n^ealth  of  thofc  fertile  regions'  5  and  the  aftivc 

»cw  difca.     mind  of  Cortes  began  already  to  form  fchemcs 

Tcnci,         ^^^  attempting  this  important  difcovery  <>. 

which  are         He  did  not  know,  that  during  the  progreft 

completed  />«•  •  nk       •  ^itir*  i 

by  M  gel.  of  his  viccoHOus  arms  m  Mexico,  the  very 
fchemc,  of  which  he  began  to  form  fome  idea^ 
had  been  undertaken  and  accomplilhed.  As 
this  is  one  of  the  mod  fplendid  events  iii  the 

»  B.Diaz,  c.  157.    Gon^araCron.  c.  146.    Herrera, 
dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.     Torquem.  Men.  Ind.  i.  574. 
»  Cortes  Relat.  280,  D,  Sec.    B.  Diaz.  c.  157.  ' 
o  Herrera,    dec.    3.    lib.  ii.   c.    \y,      Gomara  Cron* 

hiftory 
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hiflory  of  the  Spanifh  difcoveries,  and  hasbeeh 
produftive  of  efFcdts  peculiarly  interefting  to      ,^2,, 
thofe  extenfive  provinces  which  Cortes  had  now 
fubjecled  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  the  account 
of  its  rife  and  progrefs  merits  a  particular  de*  ^ 
tail. 

FsRDlNAND  Magalhaeks,  or  Magellan,  a 
Portuguefe  gentleman  of  honourable  birth^ 
having  ferved  fevcral  years  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
with  diftinguifhed  valour^  under  the  famous 
Albuquerque,  demanded  the  recompence  which 
he  thought  due  to  his  fervices,  with  the  bold- 
nefs  natural  to  a  high-fpiritcd  foldicr.  But, 
for  fonle  reafon  which  is  not  explained,  both 
his  general  and  his  fovereign  rejeded  his  fuit 
with  a  difdainful  coldnefs,  that  Was  intolerable 
to  a  man  confcious  of  what  he  had  done,  and  of 
what  he  defer ved.  In  a  tranfport  of  refent*  . 
mcnt,  he  formally  renounced  his  allegiance  to 
an  ungrateful  mafter,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  ,  ^^^ 
Caftile,  in  hopes  that  there  his  worth  would 
be  more  juftly  eftimated.  He  endeavoured  to 
recommend  himfelf  by  propofing  to  execute  a 
fcheme,  the  accompliftiment  of  which,  he  knew, 
would  wound  the  monarch  againft  whom  he 
was  exafperated  in  the  moft  tender  part.     He 

I  revived 
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Book  V.  revived  Columbus's  original  and  favourite  pro- 
^,^j7^~^  jedt,  of  difcovering  a  paflage  to  India  by  a 
wefterly  courfe,  and  without  encroaching  on 
that  portion  of  the  globe  which  was  allotted  to 
the  Portuguefe  by  the  line  of  demarcation. 
He  founded  his  hopes  of  fuccefs  on  the  ideas  of 
that  great  navigator,  confirmed  by  many  ob- 
fervations,  the  refult  of  his  own  naval  expe- 
rience, as  well  as  that  of  his  countrymen,  in 
their  intercourfe  with  the  Eaft.  The- under- 
taking,  he  acknowledged,  was  both  arduous 
and  expenfive,  as  it  could  not  be  attcnipted 
but  with  a  fquadron  of  confiderable  force,  and 
viftualled  for  at  Icaft  two  years.  Fortunately, 
he  applied  to  a  minifter  who  was  not  apt  to  be 
deterred,  either  by  the  boldnefs  of  a  defign,  or 
the  expence  of  carrying  it  into  execution. 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  at  that  time  direfted 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  difcerning  at  once  what  an 
increafe  of  wealth  and  glory  would  accrue  to 
his  country  by  the  fuccefs  of  Magellan's  pro- 
pofal,  liftened  to  it  with  a  moft  favourable  ear. 
Charles  V.  on  his  arrival  in  his  Spanifli  donni- 
nions,  entered  into  the  meafure  with  no  lefs 
ardour,  and  orders  were  iflued  for  equipping 
a  proper  fquadron  at  the  public  charge,  of 
which,  the  command  was  given  to  Magellan, 

3  whom 
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whom  the  king  honoured  with  the  habit  of  St.  Book  v. 
Jago  and  the  title  of  Captain-General  ^  ^;7.  ^ 

On  the  tenth  of  Auguft  orte  thoufand  five  h-s  voyage, 
hundred  and  nineteen,  Magellan  failed  from 
Seville  with  five  ftiips,  which,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  age,  were  deemed  to  be  of  confi- 
derable  fof  ce,  though  the  burden  of  the  largeft 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons* 
The  crews  of  the  whole  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  men,  among  whom  were 
fome  of  the  moft  fkilful  pilots  in  Spain,  and 
feveral  Portuguefe  failors,  in  whofe  experience, 
as  more  extenfive,  Magellan  placed  ftili  greater 
confidence.  After  touching  at  the  Canaries, 
he  flood  direftly  fouth  towards  the  equinoftial 
line  along  the  coaft  of  America,  but  was  fo 
long  retarded  by  tedious  calms,  and  fpent  fo 
much  time  in  fearching  every  bay  and  inlet  for 
that  communication  with  the  Southern  Ocean 
which  he  wifhed  to  difcover,  that  he  did  not 
reach  the  river  De  la  Plata  till  the  twelfth  of 
January.  That  fpacious  opening  through  1520* 
which  its  vaft  body  of  water  pours  into  the 
Atlantic  allured  him  to  enter ;  but,  after  fail- 

p  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii,  c.  19.  lib.  iv.  c.  9.     Go- 
mara  HiH.  c.  91* 

ing 
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booic  V.  ing  up  it  for  fome  days,  he  concluded^  frorrt 
the  fhallownefs  of  the  dream  and  the  frelhneft 
of  the  water,  that  the  wiftied-for  ftf ait  was  not 
fituated  there,  and  continued  his  courfc  to- 
wards the  fouth.  On  the  thirty-firft  of  March 
he  arrived  in  the  port  of  St.  Julian>  about  forty- 
eight  degrees  fouth  of  the  line,  where  he  re- 
folved  to  winter.  In  this  uncomfortable  fta- 
tion  he  loft  one  of  his  fquadroh>  and  the 
Spaniards  fuffered  fo  much  from  the  excefiive 
rigour  of  the  climate,  that  the  crews  of  three 
of  hi$  fliips,  headed  by  their  officers^  rofe  in 
open  mutiny,  and  infifted  on  relinquiflbing  the 
vifionary  projeft  of  adefpcrate  adventurer,  and 
returning  direftly  to  Spain.  This  dangerous 
infurreftion  Magellan  fupprcfled^  by  an  effort 
of  courage  no  lefs  prompt  than  intrepidi  and 
inflided  exemplary  punifliment  on  the  ring- 
leaders^  With  the  remainder  of  his  followers^ 
overawed  but  not  reconciled  to  his  fcheme>  he 
continued  his  voyage  towards  the  fouth,  and  at 
length  difcovcred,  near  the  fifty-third  degree 
of  latitude,  the  mouth  of  a  ftrait>  into  which 
he  entered,  notwithftanding  the  murmurs  and 
remonftrances  of  the  people  under  his  com* 
mand.  After  failing  twenty  days  in  that  wind- 
ing dangerous  channel,  to  which  he  gave  his 
own  name,  and  where  one  of  his  fliips  defcrted 

him^ 
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him,  the  "great  Southern  Ocean  opened  to  his   BookV* 
view,  and  with  tears  of  joy  he  returned  thanks      15x1. 
tovHeaven  for  having  thus  far  crowned  his  en-^ 
deavours  with  fuccefs  **• 

But  he  was  ftill  at  a  greater  diftarice  than  he 
imagined  from  the  objeft  of  his  wifhes.  He 
failed  during  three  months  and  twenty  days  in 
art  uniform  direction  towards  the  north-weftj 
without  difcovering  land.  In  this  voyage,  the 
long^ft  that  had  ever  been  made  in  tht  un- 
bounded ocean,  he  fufFered  incredible  diftrefs. 
His  ftock  of  provifions  was  almoft  exhaufted^ 
the  water  became  putrid^  the  men  were  reduced 
to  the  ftiorteft  allowance  with  which  it  was 
poffible  to  fuftain  life,  and  the  fcurvy^  the  moft 
dreadful  of  all  the  maladies  with  which  fea-far- 
ing  people  are  afflifted,  began  to  fpread  among 
the  crew.  One  circumftance  alone  afforded 
them  fome  eonfolation  j  they  enjoyed  an  unin-* 
terrupted  courfe  of  fair  weather,  with  fuch  fa- 
vourable winds^  that  Magellan  beftowed  on 
that  ocean  the  name  of  Pacific ^  which  it  ftill 
retains.  When  reduced  to  fuch  extremity  that 
they  muft  have  fiink  under  their  fufferings, 

^  Herrera^  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c.  10.  lib.  ix.  c.  ip»  &g. 
Gomara  Hiil.  c.  92.  Pigafetta  Viaggio  ap.  Ramof.  ii. 
p,  352,  kci 

Vol.  IL  F  f  they 
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Book  V.  thcy  fell  in  with  a  dufter  of  fmall  but  fertile 
j^^^   iflands,  which  afforded  them  refrefhments   in 

March  6.  f^ch  abundance,  that  their  health  was  foon  rc- 
cftabliflied.  From  thefc  ifles,  which  he  called 
'  De  Ics  Ladrones^  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage, 
and  foon  made  a  more  important  difcovery  of 
the  iflands  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Philippines,  In  one  of  thefc  he  got  into  an 
tinfortunate  quarrel  with  the  natives,  who  at- 
tacked him  with  a  numerous  body  of  troops 
well  armed ;  and  while  he  fought  at  the  head 

April  10.  of  his  men  with  his  ufual  valour,  he  fell  by  the 
hands  of  thofe  barbarians,  together  with  feveral 
of  his  principal  officers. 

The  expedition  was  profecuted  under  other 
commanders.  After  vifiting  many  of  the 
fmaller  ifles  fcattered  in  the  eailern  part  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  thcy  touched  at  the  great  ifland 
Nov.  8.  of  Borneo,  and  at  length  landed  in  Tidore,  one 
of  the  Moluccas,  to  the  aftonilhment  of  the 
Portuguefe,  who  could  not  comprehend  how 
the  Spaniards,  by  holding  a  wcfterly  courle, 
had  arrived  at  that  fcqueftered  feat  of  their 
mod  valuable  commerce,  which  they  them- 
felves  had  difcovered  by  failing  in  an  oppofite 
diredlion.  There,  and  in  the  adjacent  ifles, 
the  Spaniards  found  a  people  acquainted  with 

the 
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the  benefits  of  extenfive  trade,  and  willing  to  Book  V. 
open  an  intercourfe  with  a  new  nation.  They  ,^,,, 
took  in  a  cargo  of  the  precious  fpices,  which 
are  the  diftinguifhed  production  of  thofc  iflandss 
and  with  that,  as  well  as  with  fpecimens  of  the 
rich  commodities  yielded  by  the  other  coun* 
tries  which  they  Jiad  vifited,  the  Fi^ory,  which,  J*n.  152*. 
of  the  two  (hips  that  remained  of  the  fquadron, 
was  moft  fit  for  a  long  voyage,  fet  fail  for  Eu- 
rope, under  the  command  of  Juan  Sebaftian 
del  Cano.  He  followed  the  courfe  of  the  Por- 
tugucfeby  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  land,  after 
many  difaflers  and  fufFerings,  he  arrived  at  St. 
Lucar  on  the  feventh  of  September  one  thou* 
fand  five  hundred  and  twenty-two,  having  failed 
round  the  globe  in  the  fpace  of  three  years  and 
twenty- eight  days  '^. 

'  Though  an  untimely  fate  deprived  Magel- 
lan of  the  fatisfa£tion  of  accomplifhing  this 
great  undertaking,  his  contemporaries,  juft  to 
his  memory  and  talents,  afcribed  to  him  not 
only  the  honour  of  having  formed  the  plan,  but 
of  having  furmounted  almofl:  every  obftacle  to 
Chc  completion  of  it;  and  in  the  prefent  age  hi^ 

^  Hcrrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  9.  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  Go* 
mara  Cron.  c.  93,  Sec.  Pigafetta  ap.  Ramuf.  i\  p,  361, 
&c. 
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Book  V.  name^  is  ftill  ranked  among  the  higheft  in  the 
^^,,^  roll  of  eminent  and  fuccefsful  navigators*  The 
naval  glory  of  Spain  now  eclipfed  that  of  every 
other  nation;  and  by  a  Angular  felicity  flic 
had  the  merit,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years, 
of  difcovering  a  new  continent  almoft  as  large 
as  that  part  of  the  earth  which  was  formerly 
known,  and  of  afcertaining  by  experience  the 
form  and  extent  of  the  whole  terraqueout 
globe. 

Thf  Spaniards  were  not  fatisfied  with  the 
glory  of  having  firft  encompafled  the  eatth^ 
they  expefted  to  derive  great  commercial  ad- 
vantages from  this  new  and  boldcfl:  effort  of 
their  maritime  (kill.  The  men  of  fciehcc 
among  them  contended,  that  the  fpice  iflands> 
and  feveral  of  the  richeft  countries  in  the  Eaft, 
were  fo  fituated  as  to  belong  of  right  to  the 
crown  of  Caftile,  in  confequcnce  of  the  parti- 
tion made  by  Alexander  VL  The  merchants, 
without  attending  to  this  difcuflion,  engaged 
eagerly  in  that  lucrative  and  alluring  com- 
merce, which  was  now  opened  to  them.  The 
Portuguefe,  alarmed  at  the  intrufion  of  fuch 
formidable  rivals,  remonflrated  and  negoci- 
ated  in  Europe,  while  in  Afia  they  obffru6ted 
the  trade  of  the  Spaniards  by  force  of  arms* 
^  Charles^ 
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Charles,  not  fufficicntly  inftrudled  with  refpeft   Book  V. 
to  the  importance  of  this  valuable  branch  of  *~'~i7.'^ 
commerce,  or  diftrafted  by  the  multiplicity  of 
his  fchemes  and  operations,  did  not  afFord  his 
fubjefts  proper  proteftion.     At  laft,  the  lo\r 
ftate  of  his  finance^,  exhaufted  by  the  efforts 
of  his  arms  in  every  part  of  Europe,  together 
with  the  dread  of  adding  a  new  war  with  Por-^ 
tugal  to  thofe  in  which  he  was  already  engaged, 
induced  him  to  make  over  his  claim  of  the  Mo- 
luccas to  the  Portuguefe  for  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  ducats.     He  refcrved,  however,  * 

to  the  crown  of  Caftile  the  right  of  reviving  its 
pretenfions  on  repayment  of  that  fum,  but; 
other  objefts  engroffed  his  attention  and  that 
of  his  fucccfforsj  and  Spain  was  finally  ex- 
cluded frorq  a  branch  of  commerce  in  which 
it  was  engaging  with  fanguine  expeftations  of 
profit '. 

Though  the  trade  with  the  Moluccas  was 
relinquifhed,  the  voyage  of  Magellan  was  fol- 
lowed by  commercial  effedls  of  great  moment 
in  Spain.  Philip  II.  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
five   hundred    and  fixty-four,    reduced    thofe 

t  Herrera,   dec.  3,   lib.  vi,  c,  5,  &c,    dec.  iv.  lib.  v, 
c.  7,  &,c. 

F  f  3  iflands 
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iflands  which  he  difcovcred  in  the  Eaftern 
,.ji.  Ocean  to  iubjeclion,  and  cftablifhed  fettle- 
ments  there  j  between  which  and  the  kingdom 
of  New  Spain,  a  regular  intercourfe,  the  na- 
ture of  which  ihall  be  explained  in  its  proper 
place,  is  carried  on.  I  return  now  to  the 
tranfaftions  in  New  Spain. 

An  order  to  At  the  time  that  Cortes  was  acquiring  fuch 
0)rt«***  vaft  territories  for  his  native  country,  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  future  conquefts,  it  was  his 
Angular  fate  not  only  to  be  deftitute  of  any 
commiflion  or  authority  from  the  fovereign 
whom  he  was  ferving  with  fuch  fuccefsfiil  zeal^ 
but  to  be  regarded  as  an  undutiful  and  fedi- 
tious  fubjedl.  By  the  influence  of  Fonfcca, 
bifhop  of  Burgos,  his  conduit  in  affuming  the 
government  of  New  Spain  was  declared  to  be 
an  irregular  ufurpation,  in  contempt  of  the 
royal  authority ;  and  Chrifloval  de  Tapia  re- 
ceived a  commiflion,  impowcring  him  to  fu- 
pcrfede  Cortes,  to  feize  his  pcrfon,  to  confif- 
cate  his  eflfefts,  to  make  a  fl:rift  fcrutiny  into 
his  proceedings,  and  to  tranfmit  the  rcfult  of 
all  the  inquiries  carried  on  in  New  Spain  to  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  of  which  the  biftiop  of 
Burgos  was  prefident.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
rcdu6lion  of  Mexico,  Tapia  landed  at  Vera 

3  Cruz 
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Cruz  with  the  royal  mandate  to  ftrip  its  con-    Book  V. 
queror  of  his  power,  and  to  treat  him  as  a  cri-      15^1. 
minal.     But  Fonfeca  had  chofen  a  very  im- 
proper inftrument  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
Cortes.     Tapia  had  neither  the  reputation  nor 
the  talents  that  fuited  the  high  command  to 
which  he  was  appointed.      Cortes,   while  he  whkhbe 
publickly  cxprefled  the  moft  refpedful  vene-  **"**"• 
ration  for  the  emperor's  authority,  fecretly  took 
meafures  to  defeat  theeffeftof  his  commiflion; 
and  having  involved  Tapia  and  his  followers 
in  a  multiplicity  of  ncgociations  and  confer- 
ences,  in  which  he  fometimes  had  recourfe  to 
threats,  but  more  frequently  employed  bribes 
and  promifes,  he  at  length  prevailed  on  that 
weak  man  to  abandon  a  province  which  he  was 
unworthy  of  governing '. 

But  notwithftanding  the  fortunate  dexte-  Appiiet 
rity  with  which  he  had  eluded  this  danger,  court/***  * 
Cortes  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  precarious  tenure     ^1*15. 
by  which  he  held  his  power,  that  he  difpatched 
deputies  to  Spain,  with  a  pompous  account  of 
the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  with  farther  fpecimens 
of  the  produftions  of  the  country,  and  with 

<  Herrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  iii.  c.  i6.  dec.  iv.  c.  i.     Cort. 
Relat.  281,  E.    B.Diaz,  c.  158, 

F  f  4  rich 
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Book  V.  rich  prefents  to  the  emperor,  as  the  carncft  of 
is»a.      future  contributions  from  his  new  conquefti 
requefting,  in  recompence  for  all  his  fervices, 
the  approbation  of  his  proceedings,  and  that 
he  might  be  entrufted  with  the  government  of 
thofe  territories,  which  his  condudl,  and  the 
valour  of  his  followers,  had  added  to  the  crown 
of  Caftile,     The  juncture  in  which  his  deputies 
reached  the  court  was  favourable.     The  in- 
ternal commotions  in  Spain,  which  had  dif- 
quieted  the  beginning  of  Charles's  reign,  were 
juft  appeafed ".     The  minifters  had  leifure  to 
turn  their   attention  towards   foreign   affairs. 
The   account  of  Cortes's  vifbories  filled  his 
countrymen  with  admiration.     The  extent  and 
value  of  his  conquefts  became  the  objeft  of 
vaft  and  interefting  hopes.     Whatever  (lain  he 
might  have  contrafted,  by  the  irregularity  of 
the   fteps  which  he  took  in  order   to  attain 
power,  was  fo  fully  effaced  by  the  fplendor  andi 
merit  of  the  great  aftions  which  this  had  en- 
abled him  to  perform,   that  every  heart  re-. 
volted  at  the  thought  of  infliding  any  cenfurc 
on  a  man,  whofe  fervices  entitled  him  to  the 
higheft  marks  of  diftindtion.     The  public  voice 
declared  warmly  in  favour  of  his  pretenfions, 

»  Hift.  of  Charles  V.  vol.  u.  b.  iii. 

and 
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and  Charles  arriving  in  Spain  about  this  timp,   Booi;  V, 
adopted  the  fentinnents  of  his  fubjefts  with  a      j^c^%%.^ 
youthful  ardour.     Notwithftanding  the  clainis  and  u  tp. 
of  Velafquez^   and  the  partial  reprefentations  cJpta^n- 
of  the  bifliop  of  Burgos,  the  emperor  appointed  covtrno? "f 
Cortes  captain  general  and  governor  of  New  NcwSpaip, 
Spain,  judging  that  no  pcrfon  was  fo  capable 
pf  maintaining  the  royal  authority,  or  of  eft^- 
blilhing  good  order  both  among  his  Spanifli 
and  Indian  fubjefts,  as  the  commander  whom 
the  former  would  willingly  obey,  and  the  lat- 
ter had  long  been  accyftome^  to  fear  and  to 
refpe£t% 

Even  before  his  jurifdiftion  received  this  HisfcheTrv«i 
legal  fandtion,  CorteS  ventured  to  exercife  all  J^^^* ".*"*'' 
the  powers  of  a  governor,  and,  by  various  ar- 
rangen^ents,  endeavoured  to  render  his  con- 
queft  ^  fecure  and  beneficial  acquifition  to  his 
country,  He  determined  to  eftablifh  the  feat 
of  government  in  its  ancient  ftation,  and  tq 
raife  Mexico  again  from  its  ruins  j  and  having 
conceived  high  ideas  concerning  the  future 
grandeur  of  the  ftate  of  which  he  was  laying 
the  foundation,  he  began  to  rebuild  its  capital 

*  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.     Qoipara  Qon.  c.  164,^ 
165.    B.  Diaz.  167,  i68» 

on 
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Book  V.  on  a  plan  which  hath  gradually  formed  the 
^,~;~~^  moft  magnificent  city  in  the  New  World.  At 
the  fame  time,  he  employed  (kilful  perfons  to 
fcarch  for  mines  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  opened  fome  which  were  found  to  be 
richer  than  any  which  the  Spaniards  had  hither- 
to difcovered  in  America.  He  detached  his 
principal  officers  into  the  remote  provinces, 
and  encouraged  them  to  fettle  there,  not  only 
by  bellowing  upon  them  large  trads  of  land, 
but  by  granting  them  the  fame  dominion  over 
the  Indians,  and  the  fame  right  to  their  fer- 
vice,  which  the  Spaniards  had  affumed  in  the 
iflands. 

jnforrec-  It  was  not,  however,  without  difficulty  that 

Mcxklnu^   the  Mexican  empire  could  be  entirely  reduced 
and  cruelty    Jnto  thc  foHii  of  a  Spanifli  colony.     Enraged 

of  the  Spa-  .  _        ,  J  ^         ^  ,  J.  ,      ^ 

niardi.  and  rendered  delperate  by  oppreiuon,  the  na- 
tives often  forgot  the  fupcriority  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  ran  to  arms  in  defence  of  their  li- 
berties. In  every  conteft,  however,  the  Eu- 
ropean valour  and  difcipline  prevailed.  But, 
fatally  for  the  honour  of  their  country,  the  Spa- 
niards fuUied  the  glory  redounding  from  thefc 
repeated  viftories  by  their  mode  of  treating 
the  vanquifhed  people.  After  taking  Guati- 
mozin,  and  becoming  mafters  of  his  capital, 

they 
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they  fuppofed  that  the  king  of  Caftile  entered  Book  V. 
on  poffeffion  of  all  the  rights  of  the  captive  ,^ia. 
monarch,  and  afFefted  to  confider  every  effort 
of  the  Mexicans  to  aflcrt  their  own  independ- 
ence, as  the  rebellion  of  vaffals  againfl:  their 
fovcreign,  or  the  mutiny  of  flaves  againfl:  their 
mafter.  Under  the  fanftion  of  thofe  ill-founded 
maxims,  they  violated  every  right  that  fhould 
be  held  facred  between  hoftile  nations.  After 
each  infurreftion,  they  reduced  the  common 
people  in  the  provinces  which  they  fubdued, 
to  the  mofl:  humiliating  of  all  conditions,  that 
of  perfonal  fervitude.  Their  chiefs,  fuppofed 
to  be  more  criminal,  were  puniftied  with  greater 
feverity,  and  put  to  death  in  the  moft  ignomi  - 
nious  or  the  mofl:  excruciating  mode,  that  the 
infolence  or  the  cruelty  of  their  conquerors 
could  devife.  In  almofl:  every  difl:rift  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  the  progrefs  of  the  Spanilh 
arms  is  marked  with  blood,  and  with  deeds  fo 
atrocious  as  difgrace  the  enterprifing  valour 
that  conduced  them  to  fuccefs.  In  the  country 
of  Panuco,  fixty  caziques,  or  leaders,  and  four 
hundred  nobles  were  burnt  at  one  time.  Nor 
was  this  fliocking  barbarity  perpetrated  in  any 
fudden  fally  of  rage,  or  by  a  commander  of  infe- 
rior note»    It  was  the  a£l  of  Sandoval^  an  officer 

whofe 
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Book  V.  whofc  name  is  entitled  to  the  fccond  rank  iq 
^^t^  the  annals  of  New  Spain,  executed  after  a  fo-. 
lemn  confultation  with  Cortes  s  and  to  com^. 
plcte  the  horror  of  the  fcene,  the  children  and 
relations  of  the  wretched  viAims  were  aiTem-t 
bl^dj  and  compelled  to  be  fpe£lator&  of  their 
dying  agonies  ^.  It  feems  hardly  polfible  to 
exceed  in  horror  this  dreadful  exaaiple  of  fe^ 
verity  j  but  it  was  followed  by  another,  which 
affeded  the  Mexicans  ftill  more  fenfibly,  as  it 
gave  them  a  moft  feeling  proof  of  their  own 
degradation,  and  of  the  fmall  regard  which 
their  haughty  mailers  retained  for  the  ancient 
dignity  and  Iplendour  of  their  ftate»  On  a 
flight  fufpicion,  confirmed  by  very  imperfedfc 
evidence,  that  Guatimozin  had  formed  a 
fcheme  to  Ihake  off  the  yoke,  and  to  excite  his 
former  fubjeds  to  take  arms,  Cortes,  without 
the  formality  of  a  trial,  ordered  the  unhappy- 
monarch,  together  with  the  caziques  of  Tezeu- 
co  and  Tacuba,  the  two  pcrfons  of  greateft 
eminence  in  the  empire,  to  be  hanged  5  and  the 
^lexicans,  with  aftonifhment  and  horror,  be- 
held this  difgracefiil  punifhment  inflifted  upon 
perfons,  to  whom  they  were  accuftomed  to  look 
\jp  with  reverence,  hardly  inferior  to  that  which 

y  Cortes  Relat.  ^ly  C.  ■  Goxnara  Cron.  c.  155. 

they 
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they  'paid  to  the  gods  themfelves  *•  The  ex-  Book  V* 
ample  of  Cortes  and  his  principal  officers  en-  i^t,. 
coiiraged  and  juftified  perfons  of  fubordinate 
rank  to  venture  upon  committing  greater  ex- 
ceffes.  Nuno  de  Guzman,  in  particular,  ftained 
an  illuftrious  name  by  deeds  of  peculiar  enorr 
mity  and  rigoilr,  in.  various  expeditions  which 
he  cbndufted  *. 

One  circumftance^  however^  faved  the  Mex-  'pyf^<>h]eei 

.  ofindultry 

icaris  from  farther  confumption,  perhaps  from  among  the 
one  as  complete  as  that  which  had  depopu- 
lated the  iflands.  The  firft  conquerors  did 
not  attempt  to  fcarch  for  the  precious  metals 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  They  were  neither 
fufficiently  wealthy  to  carry  on  the  expenfivc 
works,  which  are  requifite  for  opening  thofe 
deep  receffes  where  Nature  has  conceded  the 
veins  of  gold  and  filver,  nor  fufficiently  Ikilfiil 
to  perform  the  ingenious  operations  by  which 
they  are  feparated  from  their  refpeftive  ores* 
They  were  fatisfied  with  the  more  fimple  mc^ 
thod,  praftifed  by  the  Indians,  of  walhing  the 
earth  carried  down  rivers  and  torrents  from  the 

2  Gomara  Cron.  c,  170.     B.Diaz,  c.  177.     Herrera^ 
dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  9.     See  NOTE   XCIV. 
^  Herrera,  dec.  4  and  5  paffim^ 

.mo»ntains> 
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Book  V.    mountains,  and  coUe&ing  the  grains  of  native 

**7^J^  nnctal  depofitcd   there.      The   rich  mines   of 

New  Spain,   which   have  poured   forth   their 

treafures  with  fuch  profufion  on  every  quarter 

«5s»*  *^«-  of  the  globe,  were  not  difcovered  for  fevcral 
years  after  the  conquefl:^  By  that  time^  z 
more  orderly  government  and  police  were  in- 
troduccd  into  the  colony;  experience,  derived 
from  former  errors,  had  fuggefted  many  ufe- 
ful  and  humane  regulations  for  the  proteftion 
and  prefervation  of  the  Indians  j  and  though 
it  then  became  neceffary  to  increafe  the  number 
of  thofe  employed  in  the  mines,  and  they  were 
engaged  in  a  fpecies  of  labour  more  pernicious 
to  the  human  conftitution,  they  fuffered  .lels 
hardfliip  or  diminution  than  from  the  iUrjudged, 
but  lefs  extenfive,  fchemes  of  the  firft  con« 
querors. 

♦  .  ■ 

Thei-r  po-         This  extraordinary  mortality  among  the  In- 

^*  dians  difappointed  the  hopes  of  their  new 
matters.  Few  feem  to  have  derived  any  con- 
fiderable  wealth  from  their  ill-condufted  re- 
fcarches.  According  to  the  ufual  fate  of  firft 
fettlers  in  new  colonies,  it  was  their  lot  to  en- 
counter danger  and  to  ftruggle  with  difficulties  i 

;      *  Herrcra,  dec.  8,  lib.  x.  c.  21, 

the 
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the  fruits  of  their  viftorics  and  toils  were  re-  Book  V. 
ferved  for  times  of  tranquillity,  and  reaped  by   ~  ijm,^ 
fucceflbrs  of  greater  induftry,  but  of  inferior 
nierit.    The  early  hiftorians  of  America  abound 
with  accounts  of  the  fufFerings  and  of  the  po- 
verty  of  its  conquerors  S      In   New  Spain^ 
their  condition  was  rendered  more  grievous  by 
a  peculiar  arrangement, .   When  Charles  V.  ad- 
vanced Cortes  to  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try, he,  at  the  fame  time,  appointed  certain 
commiflioners  to  receive  and  adminifter  the 
royal  revenue  there,  with  independent  juriP- 
diftion**,      Thefe  men,  chofen  from  inferioi? 
ftations  in  various  departments  of  public  bufi* 
nefs  at  Madrid,  were  fo  much  elevated  with 
their  promotion,  that  they  thought  they  were 
called  to  a6t  a  part  of  the  firft  confequcnce. 
But  being  accuftomed  to  the  minute  forma- 
lities of  office,  and  having  contraded  the  nar- 
row ideas  fuited  to  the  fpherc  in  which  they 
had  hitherto  moved,  they  were  aftonifhed,  on 
arriving  in  Mexico,  at  the  high  authority  which      is»4« 
Cortes  excrcifcd,  and  could  not  conceive  that 
the  mode  of  adminillration,  in  a  country  re- 
cently fubdued  and  fettled,  muft  be  different 

c  Cortes  Relat.  283,  P.    B.  Diaz.  c.  209. 
^  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  3, 

from 
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Book  V.  from  what  took  place  in  one  wh^re  tranquillity 
^  1324  ^^^  regular  government  had  been  long  efta- 
blilhed.  In  their  letters^  they  reprefented 
Cortes  as  an  ambitious  tyrant^  who  having 
tifurped  a  jurifdi6lion  fuperior  to  law,  afpircdat 
independence,  and  by  his  exorbitant  wealth 
and  extenfive  influence,  might  accomplifti  thofe 
%  difloyal  fchemes  which  he  apparently  rnedi-** 

tated%  Thefc  infinuations  made  fuch  deep 
imprefTion  upon  the  Spanifti  minifters,  moft  of 
whom  had  been  formed  to  bufinefs  under  the 
jealous  and  rigid  adminiftration  of  Ferdinand^ 
that  unmindful  of  all  Cortes's  paft  fervices^' 
and  regardlefs  of  what  he  was  then  fuffering  in 
-eondufting  that  extraordinary  expedition,  in 
which  he  advanced  from  the  lake  of  Mexico  to 
the  weftern  extremities  of  Honduras  \  they  in- 
fufed  the  fame  fufpicions  into  the  mind  of  their 
rnafter,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  order  a  fo^ 
lemn  inqueft  to  be  made  into  his  conduft,  with 
*5*5«  powers  to"  the  licenciate  Ponce  de  Leon,  en^ 
truftedwith  that  commiffion>  to  feize  his  pcr- 
fon,  if  he  fhould  find  that  expedient,  and  fen4 
him  prifoner  to  Spain  '* 

•  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  v.  c.  14. 

f  See  NOTE  XCV. 

«  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  14,  !5t    ' 
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The  fudden  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon^  a  few   Book  V* 
days  after  his  arrival  in  New  Spain,  prevented 
the  execution  of  this  commiflion.     But  as  the 
objcft  of  his   appointment  was  known,    tht 
mind   of  Cortes  was  deeply  wounded  with 
this  uncxpefted  return  for  fervices  which  far 
exceeded  whatever  any  fubje£t  of  Spain  had 
rendered  to  his  fovereign.     He  endeavoured, 
hpwcvcr,  to  maintain  his  ftation,  and  to  recover 
the  confidence  of  the  court.     But  every  per- 
fon  in  office,  who  had  arrived  from  Spain  fincc 
the  conqueft,  was  a  Ipy  upon  his  conduft,  and 
with  malicious  ingenuity  gave  an  unfavourable 
reprefentation  of  all  his  aftions.     The  appre- 
henfions  of  Charles  and  his  minifters  increafed^ 
A  new  commiffion  of  inquiry  was  iffued,  with       ^51^4 
more  extenfive  powers,  and  various  precautions 
were  taken  in  order  to  prevent  or  to  punifli 
him,  if  he  ftiould  be  fo  prcfumptuous  as  to  at- 
tempt what  was  inconfiftent  with  the  fidelity  of 
a  fubject**.      Cortes  beheld  the  approaching 
crifis  of  his  fortune  with  all  the  violent  emo- 
tions natural  to  a  haughty  mind,  confcious  of 
high  defert,  and  receiving  unworthy  treatment. 
But  though  fomc  of  his  defperate  followers 
urged  him  to  alTert  his  own  rights  againft  his 

^  Herrera^  dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  15.  4^.  4.  lib.  ii.  c.  !• 
lib.  iv.  c.  9^  10.  B.  Diaz.  c.  172.  196*  GomaFa  Chron. 
c.  166. 

Vol.  II.  G  g  ungrateful 
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having  now  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  Book  V. 
defigns  of  Cortes,  received  him  like  a  perfon  'rs%t* 
whom  confcioufnefs  of  his  oWn  innocence  had 
brought  into  the  prefence  of  his  mafter,  and 
who  was  intitled  by  the  eminence  of  his  fer- 
vices,  to  the  higheft  mark?  of  diftinftion  and 
refpeft.  The  order  of  St.  Jago,  the  title  of 
Marquis  del  Y^le  de  Guaxaca,  the  gtant  of  a 
vaft  territory  in  New  Spain,  were  fucceffively 
bellowed  upon  him^  and  as  his  manners  were 
correft  and  elegaftti  although  he  had  paffed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  among  rough  ad- 
Venturers,  the  emperor  a4mitted  him  to  the 
fame  familiar  intercourfc  with  himfelf,  that  was 
enjoyed  by  noblemen  of  the  firft  rank  "♦ 

But,    amidil  thofe  external  proofs  of  re-  Settlement 
gard,  fymptoms  of  remaining  diftruft  appeared*  vera^wrin 
Though  Cortes  eafneftly  folicited  to  be  rein-  ^^*  ^p""* 
ftated    in    the    government    of   New  Spain, 
Charles,  too  fagacious  to  commit  fuch  an  im-^ 
portant  charge  to  a  man  whom  he  had  once 
fufpc6led,  peremptorily  refufcd  to  invcft  him 
again  with  powers  which  he  might  find  it  im- 
poflible  to  controul.     Cortes,  though  dignified 
with   new    titles,    returned   to    Mexico   with      'sa^'* 

"»  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  i.    lib.  vi.  c.  4.    B.  Diaz. 
c.  196.     GoiHi  Chron.  c.  182. 

G  g  2  diminiflied 
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Book  V.  diminilhcd  authority.  The  military  depart- 
'  1530.  nient,  with  powers  to  attempt  new  difcovc- 
ries,  was  left  in  his  hands  j  but  the  fupreme 
direftion  of  civil  affairs  was  placed  in  a  board 
called  The  Audience  of  New  Spain.  At  a  fub- 
feqiient  period,  when,  upon  the  increafe  of  the 
colony,  the  exertion  of  authority  more  united 
and  extenfive  became  neceffary,  Antonio  de 
Mendoza,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  was  fent 
thither  as  Viceroy^  to  take  the  government  into 
his  hands. 

New  This    divifion    of  power    in  New    Spain 

con«?°^  proved,  as  was  unavoidable,  the  fource  of 
perpetual  diflention,  which  embittered  the  life 
of  Cortes,  and  thwarted  all  his  fchemes.  As 
he  had  now  no  opportunity  to  difplay  his 
aftive  talents  but  in  attempting  new  difcovc- 
ries,  he  formed  various  fchemes  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  all  of  which  bear  impreflTions  of  a  genius 
that  delighted  in  what  was  bold  and  fplendid. 
He  early  entertained  an  idea,  that,  either  by 
fleering  through  the  gulf  of  Florida  along  the 
eaft  coaft  of  North  America,  fome  ftrait  would 
be  found  that  communicated  with  the  weftcrn 
ocean;  or  that,  by  examining  the  ifthmus  of 
Darien,  fome  paflTage  would  be  difcovercd  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  Seas  ".  But  having 

''  Cortes  Relat.  Ram.  iii.  294,  B« 

been 
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been  difappoifited  in  his  expeftations  with  re-  ^ook  V. 
fpedt  to  both,  he  now  confined  his  views  to  1330. 
fuch  voyages  of  difcovery  as  he  could  make 
from  the  ports  of  New  Spain  in  the  South  Sea. 
There  he  fitted  out  fucceflively  feveral  fmall 
fquadrons,  which  either  perifhed  in  the  at- 
tempt, or  returned  without  making  any  difco- 
very of  moment.  Cortes,  weary  of  entrufting 
the  conduct  of  his  operations  to  others,  took  »53*- 
the  command  of  a  new  armament  in  perfon, 
and,  after  enduring  incredible  hardfhips,  and 
encountering  dangers  of  every  fpccies,  he  dis- 
covered the  large  peninfula  of  California,  and 
furveyed  the  greater  part  of  the  gulf  which 
ieparates  it  from  New  Spain.  The  difcovery 
of  a  country  of  fuch  extent  would  have  re- 
fle&ed  credit  on  a  common  adventurer ;  but  it 
could  add  little  new  honour  to  the  name  of 
Cortes,  and  was  far  from  fatisfying  the  fan:- 
guine  expeftations  which  he  had  formed  **^ 
Difguftcd  with  ill  fuccefs,  to  which  he  had  not 
been  accuftomcd,  and  weary  of  contefling  with 
adverfaries  to  whom  he  confidered  it  as  a  dif- 
grace  to  be  oppofed,  he  once  more  fought  for  1540, 
redrefs  in  jiis  native  country, 

^  Herrera^  dec.  5.  lib.  viii.  c.  9,  10.  dec.  8.  lib.  vl. 
c.  14.  Venegas  Hiit.  of  Californ.  i.  125.  Lorenzana 
|Iift,  p.  322,  &€• 

G  g  3  But 
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Book  V.       BuT  his  reception  there  was  very  different 
1540.      from  that  \vhich  gratitude,  and  even  decency, 

Hii  ocath.  ought  to  have  fecured  for  him.  The  merit  of 
his  ancient  exploits  was  already,  in  a  great  mea* 
fure,  forgotten,  or  eclipfed  by  the  fame  of  re- 
cent and  more  valuable  conquefts  in  another 
quarter  of  America.  No  fervice  of  moment 
was  now  expefted  from  a  nrian  of  declining 
years,  and  who  began  to  be  unfortunate.  The 
emperor  behaved  to  him  with  cold  civility  ;  his 
niinifters  treated  him,  fometimes  with  negleft, 
fometimes  with  infolcnce.  His  grievances  re- 
ceived no  redrefs  j  his  claims  were  urged  with- 
out efFeft  J  and  after  feveral  years  fpent  in  fruit- 
lefs  application  to  minillers  and  judges,  an 
occupation  the  moft  irkfome  and  mortifying  to 
a  man  of  high  fpirit,  who  had  moved  in  a  iphcre 
where  he  was  more  accuftomed  to  command 
than  to  folicit,  Cortes  ended  his  days  on  the 
fecond  of  December  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  forty-feven,  in  the  fixty-fecond  year  of  his 
age.  His  fate  was  the  fame  with  that  of  all  the 
perfons  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the 
difcovery  or  conqueft  of  the  New  World.  En^ 
vied  by  his  contemporaries,  and  ill  requited  by 
the  court  which  he  ferved,  he  has  been  ad-.* 
mired  and  celebrated  by  fucceeding  ages. 
Which  has  formed  the  moft  juft  cftimatc  of  his 
charafter,  an  impartial  confideration  of  hjg 
aftions  muft  detemiine. 
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NOTE  I.  p.  4. 

THE  height  of  the  moft  elevated  point  in  the 
Pyrenees  is,  according  to  M.  Caffini,  fix  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  forty-fix  feet.  The  height  of 
the  mountain  Gemmi,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  is  ten 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  The  height  of 
the  Pike  of  Teneriffe,  according  to  the  meafurement 
of  P.  Feuille,  is  thirteen  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
feventy-eight  feej.  The  height  of  Chimborazzo,  the 
moft  elevated  point  of  the  Andes,  is  twenty  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  Voyage  de  D.  Juan 
Ulloa,  Obfervations  Aftron.  et  Phyfiq.  torn.  ii.  p. 
114.  The  line  of  congelation  on  Chimborazzo,  or 
that  part  of  the  mountain  which  is  covered  perpetually 
with  fnow,  is  no  lefs  than  two  thoufand  four  hundred 
feet  from  its  fummit.  Prevot.  Hift.  Gener.  des  Voy- 
ages, vol.  xiii.  p.  636. 

NOTE  II.  p.  4. 

A  S  a  particular  defcription  makes  a  flronger  impref- 

fion  than  general  aflertions,  I  ihall  gjve  one  of  Rio 

dc  la  Plata  by  an  eyc-witnefs,  P.  Cattaneo,  a  Modcnefe 

jefuit. 
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jcfuit,  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1749,  who  thus  re- 
pre  fen  ts  what  he  felt  when  fuch  new  objeds  were  iirfi 
prcfented  to  his  view.  "  While  I  redded  in  Europe^ 
and  read  in  books  of  hiftory  or  geography  that  the 
mouth  of  the  river  De  la  Plata  was  an  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  breadth,  I  confidered  it  as  an  exaggera- 
tion, becaufe  in  this  hemifphere  we  have  no  example 
of  fuch  vafl  fivcrs.  When  I  approached  its  mouth,  I 
had  the  moft  vehement  defire  to  afcertain  the  truth 
with  my  own  eyes  ;  and  I  have  found  the  matter  to 
be  exadUy  as  it  was  reprefented.  This  I  deduce  par- 
ticularly from  one  circumftance :  When  we  took  our 
departure  from  Monte-Video,  a  fort  fituated  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
where  its  breadth  is  confidcrably  diminiflif.d,  we  failed 
a  complete  day  before  we  difcovered  the  land  on  the 
oppofite  bank  of  the  river ;  and  when  we  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel,  we  could  not  difcern  land  on 
either  fide,  and  faw  nothing  but  the  fky  and  water,  as 
if  we  had  been  in  fome  great  ocean.  Indeed,  we 
ihould  have  taken  it  to  be  fea,  if  the  frefli  water 'o( 
the  river,  which  was  turbid  like  the  Po,  had  not  fatis- 
fied  us  that  it  was  a  river.  Moreover,  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  another  hundred  miles  up  the  rivery  and  where 
it  is  ftill  much  narrower,  it  is  not  only  impoifible  to 
difcern  the  oppofite  coaft,  which  is  indeed  very  low 
and  flat ;  but  one  cannot  perceive  the  houfes  or  the 
tops  of  the  fteeples  in  the  Portuguefe  fettlement  at 
Colonia  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river.'*  Lettera  pri- 
ma, publifhed  by  Muratori,  11  Chriftianefimo  FelicQ, 
&c.  i.  p.  257. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  III.    p.  8. 

J^  EWFOUNDL AND,  part  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada,  are  the  countries  which  lie  in  the  fame 
parallel  of  latitude  with  the  kingdom  of  France;  and 
in  every  part  of  thefe  the  water  of  the  rivers  is  frozen 
during  winter  to  the  thicknefs  of  feveral  feet;  the 
earth  is  covered  with  fnow  as  deep;  almoft  all  the 
birds  fly,  during  that  feafon,  from  a  climate  where 
they  could  not  live.  The  country  of  the  Efkimaux, 
part  of  Labrador,  and  the  countries  on  the  fouth  of 
Hudfon's  Cay,  are  in  the  fame  parallel  with  Great 
Britain ;  and  yet  in  all  thefe  the  cold  is  fo  intenfe,  that 
even  the  induftry  of  Europeans  has  not  attempted  cui- 
tivatioQ. 

NOTE  IV.  p.  ir. 

A  COSTA  is  the  firft  philofopher,  as  far  as  I 
^^  know,  who  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  dif* 
ferent  degrees  of  heat  in  the  old  and  new  continents^ 
by  the  agency  of  the  winds  which  blow  in  each.  Hift. 
Moral.  &c.  lib.  ii.  &  iii.  M.  de  Buffon  adopts  this 
theory,  and  has  not  only  improved  it  by  new  obferva- 
tions,  but  has  employed  his  amazing  powers  of  de* 
fcriptive  eloquence  in  embellifliing  and  placing  it  in 
the  moft  ftriking  light.  Some  remarks  may  be  added, 
which  tend  to  illuftrate  more  fully  a  dodrine  of  much 
importance  in  every  inquiry  concerning  the  tempera- 
ture of  various  climates. 

WH£«r 


I 
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When  a  cold  wind  blows  over  land,  it  muft  in  its 
paflligc  rob  the  furface  of  fome  of  its  heat.  By  means 
of  this,  the  coldnefs  of  the  wind  is  abated.  But  if  it 
continue  to  blow  in  the  fame  dircdiion,  it  will  come, 
by  degrees,  to  pafs  over  a  furface  already  cooled,  and 
will  fufFer  no  longer  any  abatement  of  its  own  keen- 
nefs.  Thus,  as  it  advances  over  a  large  traft  of  land, 
it  brings  on  all  the  fevcrity  of  intenfe  froft. 

Let  the  fame  wind  blow  over  an  extcnfive  and  deep 
fea ;  the  fuperficial  water  muft  be  immediately  cooled 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  the  wind  proportionally 
warmed.  But  the  fuperficial  and  colder  water  be- 
coming fpecifically  heavier  than  the  warmer  water  be- 
low it,  defcends ;  what  is  warmer  fupplies  its  place, 
which,  as  it  comes  to  be  cooled  in  its  turn,  continues 
to  warm  the  air  which  pafles  over  it,  or  to  diminifli  its 
cold.  This  change  of  the  fuperficial  water,  and  fuc« 
ceffive  afcent  of  that  which  is  warmer,  and  con/equent 
i'ucceffive  abatement  of  coldnefs  in  the  air,  is  aided  by  ! 
the  agitation  caufed  in  the  fea  by  the  mechanical 
action  of  the  wind,  and  alfo  by  the  motion  of  the 
tides.  This  will  go  on,  and  the  rigour  of  the  wind 
will  continue  to  diminifli  until  the  whole  water  is  fo 
far  cooled,  that  the  water  on  the  furface  is  no  longer 
removed  from  the  aAion  of  the  wind,  faft  enough  to 
hinder  it  from  being  arretted  by  froft.  Whenever  the 
furface  freezes,  the  wind  is  no  longer  warmed  by  the 
water  from  belowj  and  it  goes  on  with  undiminifli«d 
cold 
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From  thofc  principles  may  be  explained  the  feverity 
of  winter  frofts  in  extendve  continents;  their  mild* 
nefs  in  fmall  iflands ;  and  the  fuperior  rigour  of  winter 
in  tbofe  parts  of  North  America  with  which  we  are 
beft  acquainted.  In  the  north -weft  parts  of  Europe, 
the  feverity  of  winter  is  mitigated  by  the  weft  winds, 
which  ufually  blow  in  the  months  of  November,  De- 
cember, and  part  of  January. 

Orr  the  other  hand,  when  a  warm  wind  blows  over 
land,  it  heats  t\\e  fur  face,  which  muft  therefore  ceafe 
to  abate  the  fervour  of  the  wind.  But  the  fame  wind 
blowing  over  water,  agitates  it,  brings  up  the  colder 
water  from  below,  and  thus  is  continually  loiing 
fomewhat  of  its  own  heat. 

But  the  great  power  of  the  fea  to  mitigate  the  heat 
of  the  wind  or  air  paffing  over  it,  proceeds  from  the 
following  circumftance,  that  on  account  of  the  tranf- 
parency  of  the  fea,  its  furface  cannot  be  heated  to  a 
great  degree  by  the  fun's  rays ;  whereas  the  ground, 
fubjeded  ,to  their  influence,  very  foon  acquires  great 
heat.  When,  therefore,  the  wind  blows  over  a  torrid 
continent,  it  is  foon  raifed  to  a  heat  almoft  intolerable  ; 
but  during  its  paftage  over  an  extenfive  ocean,  it  is  ^ 

gradually  cooled  ;  fo  that  on  its  arrival  at  the  farthefl 
fhore,  it  is  again  fit  for  refpiration. 

Those  principles  will  account  for  the  fultry  heats 
of  large  continents  in  the  torrid  zone ;  for  the  mild 
climate  of  iflands  in  the  fame  latitude;  and  for  the 
fuperior  warmth  in  fummer  vehich  large  continents, 

5  fituated 
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fituated  in  the  temperate  or  colder  zones  of  the 
earth,  enjoy,  when  compared  with  that  of  iflands» 
The  heat  of  a  climate  depends  not  only  upon  the  im- 
mediate eiFcdl  of  the  fun's  rays,  but  on  their  continued 
operation,  on  the  efie£i;  which  they  have  formerly 
produced,  and  which  remains  for  fome  time  in  the 
ground.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  day  is  wvmcft 
about  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  fumper  warmfidft 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  the  winter  coldeft  about 
the  middle  of  January. 

The  forefts  which  cover  America,  and  hinder  the 
fun-beams  from  heating  the  ground,  are  a  great  caufe 
of  the  temperate  climate  in  the  equatorial  parts.     The 
ground^  not  being  heated,  cannot  heat  the  air  ;  and 
the  leaves,  which  receive  the  rays  intercepted  from  the 
ground,  have  not  a  mafs  of  matter  fufficient  to  abforb 
heat  enough  for  this  purpofe.    Befides,  it  is  a  known 
fa£^,  that  the  vegetative  power  of  a  plant  occafions  a 
perfpiration  from  the  leaves  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
to  which  they  are  expofed  j  and,  from  the  nature  of 
evaporation,  this  perfpiration  produces  a  cgld  in   the 
leaf  proportional  to  the  perfpiration.     Thus  the  effefi 
pf  the  leaf  in  heating  the  air  in  contai£l  with  it,  is  pro- 
^  digioufly  diminifhed.    For  thofe  obfcrvatipns,  which 

throw  much  additional  light  on  this  curious  fubjecSl,  I 
am  indebted  to  my  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Robifon^ 
profefTor  of  natural  philofophy  in  the  univerftty  o( 
Edinburgh* 

NOTE 
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NOTE  V.    p.  12. 

^T^  H  E  climate  of  Brafil  has  been  defcribed  by  two 
"**  eminent  naturalifts,  Pifo  and  Margrave,  who  ob- 
ferved  it  with  a  philofophical  accuracy,  for  which  we 
fearch  in  vain  in  the  accounts  of  many  other  provinces 
in  America,  Both  reprefent  it  as  temperate  and  mild^ 
when  compared  with  the  climate  of  Africa.  Thejr 
afcribe  this  chiefly  to  the  refrefhing  wind  which  blows 
continually  from  the  fea.  The  air  is  not  only  cool^ 
but  chilly  through  the  night,  in  fo  much  that  the  na- 
tives kindle  fires  every  evening  in  their  hut»«  Pifo  de 
Medicina  Brafilicnfi,  lib.  i.  p.  i,  &c.  Margravius 
Hiftor.  Rerum  Natural.  Brafiiix,  lib.  viii.  c.  3.  p.  264^: 
NieuhofF,  who  refided  long  in  Brafil,  confirms  their 
defcription.  Churchill's  Colledion^  vol.  ii»  p.  26* 
Gumilla,  who  was  a  miffionary  many  years  among  the 
IndianS)  upon  the  river  Orinoco,  gives  a  fimilar  de- 
fcription of  the  temperature  of  the  climate  thefe^ 
Hift.  de  rOrenoque,  tom,  i.  p.  26.  P.  Acugna  felt  a 
very  confiderable  degree  of  cold  in  the  countries  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Amazons.  Relat.  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 
M.  Bier,  who  lived  a  confiderable  time  in  Cayenne, 
gives  a  fimilar  account  of  the  temperature  of  that  cli- 
mate, and  afcribes  it  to  the  fame  caufe.  Voyage  de 
la  France,  Equinox,  p,  330.  Nothing  can  be  more 
different  from  thefe  defcriptions  than  that  of  the  burn- 
ing heat  of  the  African  coaft  given  by  M.  Adanfon. 
Voyage  to  Senegal,  paflxm. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  VL  p.  13. 

^Tp  W  O  French  frigates  were  fcnt  upon  a  voyage  of 
■^  difcovery  in  the  year  1739.  In  latitude  44^  ' 
(buth,  they  began  to  feel  a  confiderable  degree  of  cold. 
In  latitude  ^S \  they  met  with  illands  of  floating  , 
ice.  Hiftoire  des  Navigations  aux  Terres  Auftrales,  ^ 
torn.  ii.  256,  &c.  Dr.  Halley  fell  in  with  ice  in  lati-  f 
tude  59<^.  Id.  torn.  i.  p.  47.  Commodore  Byron, 
when  on  the  coaft  of  Patagonia,  latitude  50^  33'  fouth, 
on  the  fifcecnth  of  December,  which  is  midfummer  in 
that  part  of  the  globe,  the  twenty-firft  of  December 
being  the  longeft  day  there,  compares  the  climate  to 
that  of  England  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Voyages  by 
Hawkefworth,  i.  25.  Mr.  Banks  having  landed  on 
Terra  del  Fuego  in  the  Bay  of  Good  Succefs^  latitude 
55°,  on  the  fixteenth  of  January,  which  correfponds 
to  the  month  of  July  in  our  hcmifphere,  two  of  his 
attendants  died  in  one  night  of  extreme  cold,  auid 
all  the  party  were  in  the  moft  imminent  danger  of 
perifhing.  Id.  ii.  51,  52.  By  the  fourteenth  of 
March,  correfponding  to  September  in  our  hemifphere, 
winter  was  fet  in  with  rigour,  and  the  mountains  were 
covered  with  fnow.  Ibid.  72.  Captain  Cook,  in  his 
voyage  towards  the  South  pole,  furniihes  utw  and 
f^riking  inftances  of  the  extraordinary  predominance  of 
cold  in  this  region  of  the  globe,  **  Who  would  have 
thought  (fays  he)  that  an  ifland,  of  no  greater  extent 
than  fevcnty  leagues  in  circuit,  fituated  between  the  lati- 
tude of  54®  and  55°,  (hould  in  the  very  height  of  Sum- 
mer be,  in  a  manner,  wholly  covered,  many  fathoms 

deep. 
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deep,  with  frozen  fnow ;  but  more  crpecially  the 
S,  W.  coaft  ?  The  very  fummits  of  the  lofty  moun- 
tains were  cafed  with  fnow  and  ice ;  but  the  quantity 
that  lay  in  the  valleys  is  incredible ;  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bays,  the  coaft  was  terminated  by  a  wall  of 
ice  of  confiderable  height,"     Vol,  ii.  p.  2I7» 

In  fome  places  of  th«  ancient  continent,  an  extraor« 
dinary  degree  of  cold  prevails  in  very  low  latitudes.  Mr. 
Bogk,  in  his  embafTy  to  the  court  of  the  Delai  Lama,  . 
pafled  the  winter  of  the  year  1774  at  Chamnanning, 
in  latitude  31^  39'  N.  He  often  found  the  thertoo- 
meter  in  his  room  twenty-nine  degrees  under  the  freez- 
ing point  by  Fahrenheit's  fcale ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  April  the  ftanding  waters  were  all  frozen,  and 
heavy  fhowers  of  fnow  frequently  fell.  The  extra- 
ordinary elevation  of  the  country  feems  to  be  the 
caufe  of  this  excei&ve  cold.  In  travelling  from  In- 
doftan  to  Thibet,  the  afcent  to  the  fummft  of  the 
Boutan  Mountains  is  very  great,  but  the  defcent  oa  ^ 

the  other  fide  is  not  in  equal  proportion.  The  king- ~ 
dom  of  Thibet  is  an  elevated  region,  extremely  bare 
and  defolate.  Account  of  Thibet,  by  Mr.  Stewart, 
read  in  the  Royal  Society,  p.  7.  The  extraordinary 
cold  in  low  latitudes  in  America  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fame  caufe.  Thofe  regions  are  not  remark- 
able for  elevation.  Some  of  them  are  countries  de- 
preflTed  and  level. 

The  moft  obvious  and  probable  caufe  of  the  fu- 
perior  degree  of  cold,  towards  the  fouthem  extremity 
of  Am'crica,   feems  to  be  the  form  of  the  continent 

Vol.  II.  H  h  there. 
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there.  Its  breadth  gradually  decreafes  as  it  ftretcbe9 
from  St.  Antonio  fouthwards,  and  from  the  bay  of 
St.  Julian  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  its  dimenfions 
are  much  contracted.  On  the  eaft  and  weft  fides, 
it  is  wa(hcd  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Front 
its  fouthern  point  it  is  probable  that  an  open  fea  ex- 
tends to  the  Antari^ic  pole.  In  whichever  of  thefe 
directions  the  wind  blows,  it  is  cooled  before  it  ap- 
pr9aches  the  Magellanic  regions,  by  pafling  over  a 
vaft  body  of  water,  nor  is  the  land  there  of  fuch  ex- 
tent that  it  can  recover  any  tonfiderable  degree  of  heat 
in  its  progreft  over  it.  Thefe  circumftances  concur 
in  rendering  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  this  diftrid 
of  America,  more  fimilar  to  that  of  an  infular,  than 
to  that  of  a  continental  climate,  and  hinder  it  from 
acquiring  the  fame  degree  of  fummer  heat,  with 
places  in  Europe  and  Afia,  in  a  correfponding  north- 
ern latitude.  The  north  wind  is  the  only  one  that 
reaches  this  part  of  America,  after  blowing  over  a 
great  continent.  But  from  an  attentive  furvey  of  its 
pofltion,  this  will  be  found  to  have  a  tendency,  ra- 
ther to  dimini(h  than  augment  the  degree  of  heat. 
The  fouthern  extremity  of  America  is  properly  the 
termination  of  the  immenfe  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which 
flretches  nearly  in  a  diredt  Irne  from  north  to  fouth^ 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent.  The 
moft  fultry  regions  in  South-America,  Guiana,  Brafil, 
Paraguay,  and  Tucuman,  lie  many  degrees  to  the  eaft 
of  the  Magellanic  regions.  The  level  country  of 
Peru,  which  enjoys  the  tropical  heats,  is  Atuated  con- 
liderably  to  the  weft  of  them.  The  north  wind  then, 
though   it   blows  over  land,  docs  not   bring  to  the 

fouthern 
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fbuthern  extreinit]f^  l>f  •Amortca,  *ai)  increafe  of  heat 
colleded  tJh  its  p^fls^e^  over  torrid  regions ;  but  before 
it  arrivcp  there,  it  nmtk  have  fwept  aloog'the  funimits 
of  the  Andes,  ^tiiil  comes  impregnated  with  the  cold 
of  that  frozen  Iregion.' 


*^  I 


Though  it  be  now  demonftrated  that  there  is  no 
fbuthern  continent^jo  tha^  rfi§iM  of  the  globe  which 
it  was  fuppojfed  to  oqcupy,  it  appears  to  be  certain 
from  Captain  Cook's  diicoveries,  that  there  is  a  large 
tra£lof  land  near  the  fouth  pole,  which  is  the  fource 
of  moft  of  the  ice  fpread  over  the  vaft  foutlk^rn  ocean, 
vol.  ii.  p.  230.  239,  ,i&c«  Whether  the  inflaence  of 
this  remote  frozen  continent  may  reach  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  America,  and  affed  its  climate,  is  an 
inquiry  not  unworthy  of  attention. 

NOTE  VII.  p.  16. 

X/T  COND  AMINE  isone  of  the  lateft  and  moft 
accurate  obferverst>f  the  interior  ftate  of  South- 
America.  *'  After  defcending  from  the  Andes  (fays 
he)  one  beholds  a  vafl:  and  uhifofm  prbfpedl;  of  water 
and  verdure,  and  nothing  morci  One  treads  upon 
the  earth,  but  does  not  fee  it ;  as  it  is  fo  entirely  co- 
vered with  luxuriant  plants^  weeds,  and  ihrubs,  that 
it  would  require  a  confidcrab'le  degree  of  labour  to 
clear  it,  for  the  fpace  of  a  foot."  Relation  abrege 
d'un  Voyage,  &c.  p.  48.  One  of  the  fingularities  in 
the  forefts  is  a  fort  of  ofiers,  or  withs,  called  bejucos 
by  the  Spaniards,  lianes  by  the  French,  and  nibbeei 
by  the  Indians,  which  are  ui'ually  employed  as  ropes 
in  America,     This  is   one  of  the  parafitical   plants, 
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which  twifts  about  the  trees  it  meets  with,   and  rifing 
above  their  bigheft  branches,  its  tendrils  defcend  per- 
pendicularly, ftrike  into  the  ground,  take  root^  rife 
up  around  another  tree,  and  thus  mount  and  delcend 
alternately.    Other  tendrils  are  carried  obliquely  by 
the  wind,   or  fome  accident,  and  form  a   confufiorf 
of  interwoven  cordage,  which  refembles  the  rigging 
of  a  (hip.  Bancroft,  Nat.  Hift.  of  Guiana,  99*    Thefe 
withs  are  often  as  thick  as  the  arm  of  a  man.     lb. 
p.  75*    M.  Bouguer's  account  of  the  forefts  in  Peru 
perfeAIy  refembles  this  defcription.    Voyage  au  Peru, 
p.  1 6.     Oviedo  gives  a  fimilar  defcription  of  the  fo* 
reds  in  other  parts  of  America.    Hift.  lib.  ix«  p.  i^^ 
D.  The  country  of  the  Moxos  is  fo  much  overflowed^ 
that  they  are  obliged  to  refide  on  the  fummit  of  (bme 
rifing  ground  during  (bme  part  of  the  year,  and  havtf 
no  communication  with  their  countrymen  at  any  di(^ 
tance.    Lettres  Edifiantes,  torn.  x.  p.  187.     Garcia 
gives  a  full  and  juft  defcription  of  the  rivers,   lakes, 
woods,  and  mar(hes  in  thofe  countries  of  America 
which  lie  between  the  tropics.    Origen  de  los  Indios 
lib.  ii.    c.  5.    §  4,  5.     The  incredible  hard(bips    to 
which  Goncalez   Pizarro  was  expofed  in  atteaiptinir 
to  march  into  the  country  to  the  eaft  of  the  Andes^ 
convey  a  very  ftriking  idea  of  that  part  of  America 
in  its  original  uncultivated  (bte.    Garcil.  de  la  Vega 
RoyaK  Comment,  of  Peru,  part  ii.  book  iii.  c.  2 — 5, 
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NOTE  VIIL  p.  19. 

^  H  E  animals  of  America  feem  not  to  have  been  al- 
ways  of  a  fize  inferior  to  tbofe  in  other  quarters 
of  the  globe.  From  antlers  of  the  moofe- deer  which 
have  been  found  in  America,  it  appears  to  have  been 
an  animal  of  great  fize.  Near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
ai  conQderable  number  of  bones  of  an  immenfe  mag- 
nitude have  been  found.  The  place  where  this  dif* 
^very  has  been  made  lies  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  belovir  the  jundion  of  the  river  Scioto 
with  the  Ohio.  It  is  about  four  miles  diftant  from 
the  banks  of  the  latter,  on  the  fide  of  the  marih  called 
the  Great  Salt  Lick.  The  bones  lie  in  vaft  quanti- 
ties about  five  or  fix  feet  under  ground,  and  the  flra- 
tum  is  vifible  in  the  bank  on  the  edge  of  the  Lick. 
journal  of  Coloml  George  Croglan^  MS.  penes  me. 
This  fpot  feems  to  be  accurately  laid  down  by  Evans 
in  his  map.  Thefe  bones  qiufl  hav^  belonged  to  ani- 
mals of  enormous  bulk ;  hut  naturalifls  being  acquaint- 
ed with  no  living  creature  of  fuch  fize,  were  at  firft 
inclined  to  think  that  they  were  mineral  fubflances. 
Upon  receiving  a  greater  number  of  f^ecimens,  and 
after  infpe^ing  them  more  narrowly^  they  are  now 
allowed  to  be  the  bones  of  an  animal.  As  the  ele- 
phant  is  the  largefl  known  quadruped,  and  the  tufks 
which  were  found  nearly  refembled,  both  in  form 
and  quality,  the  tufks  of  an  elephant,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  carcafes  depoflted  on  the  Ohio  were 
of  that  fpecies.  But  Dr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  perfons 
of  our  age  befl  qualified  to  decide  with  refpe^t  tp 
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this  point,  having  accurately  examined  feveral  parcels 
of  tufks,  and  grinders,  and  jaw-bones,  fent  from  the 
Ohio  to  London,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  thc^y 
did  not  belong  to  an  elephant,  but  to  foitie  huge  car- 
nivorous animal  of  an  unknown  fpecies.  Phil,  Xranf- 
a£t.  vol.  Iviii.  p.  34.  Bones  pf  the  fame  kind,  and 
as  remarkable  for  their  flze,  have  been  found  near  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers  Oby,  Jenifeia,  and  Liena, 
in  Siberia.  Stralhrenberg,  Defcripu  rf  north  and  eaft 
Parts  of  Europe  and  AfiOy  p.  402,  &c.  The  elephant 
feems  to  be  confined  in  his  range  to  the  torrid  zone, 
and  never  multiplies  beyond  it.  In  fuch  cold  regions 
as  thofe  bordering  on  the  frozen  fea,  he  could  not 
live.  The  exiftence  of  fuch  large  animals  in  Ame- 
rica might  open  a  wide  field  for  conjedlure.  The 
more  we  contemplate  the  face  of  nature,  and  conddcr 
the  variety  of  ber  produftions,  the  more  we  muft  be 
fatisfied  that  aftonifhing  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  terraqueous  globe  by  convulfions  and  revolutions, 
of  which  no  account  is  preferved  in  hifiory. 

NOTE  IX.  p.  20. 

'T^HIS  degeneracy  of  the  domeftic  European  animals 
in  America  ought  to  be  imputed  partly  to  each 
of  thefe  caufes.  In  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  which 
are  fituated  either  within  the  torrid  zone,  or  in  coun- 
tries bordering  upon  it,  the  increafe  of  heat,  and  di- 
verfity  of  food,  prevent  fheep  and  horned  cattle  from 
attaining  the  fame  fize  as  in  Europe.  They  feldom 
become  fo  fat,  and  their  flefli  is  not  io  juicy,  or  of 
fuch  delicate  flavour.  In  North  America,  where  the 
climate  is  more  favourable,   and  fimilar  to  that  of 
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Europe,  the  quality  of  the  grafles  which  fpring  up  na- 
turally in  their  pafture- grounds  is  not  good.,  Mitchell, 
p.  151.  Agriculture  is  flill  fo  much  in  its  infancy, 
that  artificial  food  for  cattle  is  not  raifed  in  any  quan- 
tity. During  a  winter,  long  in  many  provinces,  and 
rigorous  in  all,  no  proper  care  is  taken  of  their  cattle. 
The  general  treatment  of  their  horfes  and  horned  cat- 
tle is  injudicious  and  harfb  in  all  the  £ngli(h  colonies. 
Thefe  pircumftances  contribute  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  thifig  peculiar  in  the  quality  of  the  climate,  to 
the  degeneracy  of  breed  in  the  horfes,  cows,  and 
(beep,  of  many  of  the  North  American  provinces, 

NOTE   X.    p.  21. 

tN  the  year  1518*,  the  ifland  ofHifpanioIa  was  afr 
flidled  with  a  dreadful  vifitation  of  thofe  deflrudlive 
infe£ts,  the  particulars  of  which  Herrera  defcribes, 
and  mentions  a  fingular  inftance  of  the  fuperllition  of 
the  Spaniih  planters.  After  trying  various  methods 
of  exterminating  the  ants,  they  refolved  to  implore 
protedion  of  the  faints  ;  but  as  the  calamity  was  new, 
they  were  at  a  lofs  to  find  out  the  faint  who  could  ' 
give  theqi  the  moft  cffeStixil  aid.  They  caft  lots  in 
order  to  difcover  the  patron  whom  they  (bould  in- 
voke. The  lots  decided  in  favour  of  St.  Saturninus. 
They  celebrated  his  feftival  with  great  folemnity,  and 
immediately,  adds  the  hidotian,  the  calamity  began 
to  abate.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  15.  p.  107. 
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NOTE  XL  p.  24. 

np  H  E  author  of  Recherches  Philofophiques  fur  les 
^  Americains  fuppofes  this  difRrence  in  heat  to  be 
equal  to  twelve  degrees,  and  that  a  place  thirty  de- 
grees from  the  equator  in  the  old  continent,  is  as 
warm  as  onefituated  eighteen  degrees  from  it  in  Ame* 
rica,  torn.  i.  p.  11.  Dr.  Mitchell,  after  obfervations^ 
carried  on  during  thirty  years,  contends  that  the  dif- 
ference is  equal  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  degrees  of  la^ 
titude.    Prefent  State,  &c.   p<  257. 

NOTE  Xll.  p.  24. 

JANUARY  3d,  1765,  Mr.  Bertram,  near  the  head 
of  St.  John's  river  in  Eaft  Florida,  obferved  a 
froft  fo  intenfe,  that  in  one  night,  the  ground  was 
frozen  an  inch  thick  upon  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  limes,  citrons,  and  banana  trees,  at  St.  Auguf- 
tine  were  deftroyed.  Bertram's  Journal,  p.  20.  Other 
inftances  of  the  extraordinary  operations  of  cold  in 
the  fouthern  provinces  of  North  America  are  coTIefled 
by  Dr.  Mitchell.  Prefent  State,  p.  206,  &c.  Fe- 
bruary 7th,  1747,  the  froft  at  Charleftown  was  fo 
intenfe,  that  a  perfon  having  carried  two  quart  bot- 
tles, of  hot  water  to  bed,  in  the  morning  they  were 
fplit  to  pieces,  and  the  water  converted  into  folid 
lumps  of  ice.  In  a  kitchen,  where  there  was  a  fire, 
the  water  in  a  jar,  in  which  there  was  a  large  live 
eel,  was  frozen  to  the  bottom.  Almoft  all  the  orano^ 
and  olive  trees  were  deftroyed.  Defcription  of  South- 
Carolina,   8vo.  Lond«   1761. 

NOTE 
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NOTE    XIII.    p.  25. 

A  Remarkable  inftance  of  this  occurs  in  Dutcfi 
Guiana,  a  country  every  where  level,  and  fo  low, 
that  during  the  rainy  feafons,  it  is  ufually  CQvere4 
with  water  near  two  feet  in  height.  This  renders 
the  foil  fo  rich,  that  on  the  furfacc,  for  twelve  inches 
in  depth,  it  is  a  ftratum  of  perfe£t  manure,  and  as  fuch 
has  been  tranrpprted  to  Barbadoes.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Eflequebo,  thirty  cr(^3  of  rattoon  canes  have  been 
raifed  fucceffively,  whereas  in  the  Wefl*Indian  iitanda 
more  than  two  is  never  expeded.  The  expedients  by 
which  the  planters  endeavour  to  dimiojfh  this  exceffive 
fertility  of  foil  are  various.  Bancroft,  Nat«  Hift.  of 
Guiana,  p.  jo,  &c. 

NOTE  XIV.    p.  39. 

Ilif  ULLER  feems  to  have  believed,  witboutfuffi^ 
cient  evidence,  that  the  Cape  bad  been  doubled, 
torn.  i.  p.  II,  &c. ;  and  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St. 
Feterfburgh  give  fome  countenance  to  it,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  Tfchukotjkoi'mfs  is  laid  down  in  their  • 
charts.  But  I  am  aflured,  from  undoubted  authority, 
that  no  Rui&an  veflel  has  ever  failed  round  that  cape^ 
and  as  the  country  of  Tfchutki  is  not  fubjedl  to  the 
Ruffian  empire,  it  is  very  imperfeAly  known. 
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NOTE    XV.  p.  43. 

^XTERE  this  the  place  for  entering  into  a  long 
^  and  intricate  geographical  difquifidon,  many. 
curious  obfervations  might  arife  from  comparing  the 
accounts  of  the  two  Ruffian  voyages,  and  the  charts 
of  their  refpe^tive  navigations.  One  remark  is  appli* 
cable  to  both.  We  cannot  rely  with  abfolute  cer- 
tainty on  the  pofition  which  they  affign  to  feveral  of 
the  places  which  they  vifited.  The  weather  was  fo 
extremely  foggy,  that  they  feldom  faw  the  fun  or  ftars^ 
and  the  pofition  of  the  iflands  and  fuppofed  continents 
was  commonly  determined  by  reckoning,  not  by  ob- 
fervation.  Behring  and  Tfchirikow  proceeded  miich 
farther  towards  the  eaft  than  Krenttzin.  The  land 
difcovered  by  Behring,  which  he  imagined  to  be  part 
of  the  American  continent,  is  in  the  236th  degree  of 
longitude  from  the  firft  meridian  in  the  ifle  of  Ferro, 
and  in  58*^  iS'^  of  latitude.  Tfchirikow  came  upon 
the  fame  coaft  in  longit«  241^,  lat.  56^.  Muller^  i. 
248,  249.  The  former  muft  have  advanced  60  de- 
grees from  the  port  of  Petropawlowfka,  from  which 
he  took  his  departure,  and  the  latter  65  degrees.  But 
from  the  chart  of  Krenitzin's  voyage,  it  appears  that 
he  did  not  fail  farther  towards  the  eaft  than  the  208th 
degree,  and  only  32  degrees  from  Petropawlowfka.  In 
1741,  Behring  and  Tfchirikow,  both  in  going  and 
returning,  held  a  courfe  which  was  moftly  to  the  fouth 
of  that  chain  of  iflands,  which  they  difcovered  ;  and 
obferving  the  mountainous  and  rugged  afpe£t  of  the 
head'laiids  which  they  defcried  towards   the  north^ 
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they  fuppofed  them  to  be  promontories  belonging  to 
fome  part  of  the  American  continent,  which,  as  tbey 
fancied,  ftretched  as  far  fouth  as  the  latitude  56.  In 
this  manner  they  are  laid  down  in  the  chart  publiflied 
by  MuIIer,  and  likewife  in  a  manufcript  chart  drawn 
by  a  mate  of  Behring's  fliip,  communicated  to  me  by 
Mr,  Profeflbr  Robifon.  But  in  1769,  Krenitzin, 
after  wintering  in  the  ifland  Alaxa,  ftood  fo  far  towards 
the  north  in  his  return,  that  his  courfe  lay  through 
the  middle  of  what  they  had  fuppofed  to  be  a  conti- 
nent, which  he  found  to  be  an  open  fea,  and  that  they 
had  miftaken  rocky  ifles  for  the  head-lands  of  a  conti- 
nent. It  is  probable,  that  the  countries  difcovered  in 
1741,  towards  the  eaft,  do  not  belong  to  the  American 
continent,  but  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  chain  of 
iflands.  From  the  extreme  fummer  cold  of  all  thofe 
ifles,  one  is  led  to  conjecture  that  no  large  continent 
lies  very  near  to  them.  The  number  of  volcanos  in 
this  region  of  the  globe  is  remarkable.  There  are  fe- 
veral  in  Kamchatka,  and  not  one  of  the  iflands,  great 
or  fmall,  as  far  as  the  Ruflian  navigation  extends,  is 
without  them.  Many  are  actually  burning,  and  the 
mountains  in  all  bear  marks  of  having  been  once  in  a 
ftate  of  eruption.  Were  I  difpofed  to  admit  fuch  con- 
jedlures  as  have  found  place  in  other  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  peopling  of  America,  I  might  fuppofe  that 
this  part  of  the  earth,  having  fufFered  violent  convul- 
fions  from  earthquakes  and  volcanos,  an  iAhmus, 
which  may  have  formerly  united  Afia  to  America,  has 
been  broken,  and  formed  into  a  clufter  of  iflands  by 
^he  fhock. 

It 
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It  is  lingular,  that  at  the  very  time  the  Ruffian  na-» 
yigators  were  attempting  to  make  difcoveries  in  the 
north-weft  of  America^  the  Spaniards  were  profecuting 
the  fame  defign  from  another  quarter.  In  1769,  two 
fniall  vefTels  failed  from  Loretto  in  California  to  eac- 
plore  the  coafts  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  that  pe» 
ninfula.  They  advanced  np  farther  than  the  port  of 
Monte- Rey  in  latitude  36.  But,  in  feveral  fucceflive 
expeditions  fitted  out  from  t|;ie  port  of  St.  Bias  in  New 
Galicia,  the  Spaniards  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  la* 
titude  58.  Gazeta  de  Madrid,^  March  19,  S|nd  May 
14,  1776.  But  as  the  journals  of  thofe  vo]ragea  have 
not  yet  been  pub.lifliedy  I  cannot  cpmpare  their  pro* 
grefs  >(vith  that  of  the  Ruffians,  or  (hew  bow  near  the 
navigators  of  the  two  nations  have  approached  to.each 
other.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  enlightened  mioifleiji 
who  has  now  the  diredion  of  American  affairs  19 
Spain,  will  not  withhold  this  informatioA  froo^  the 
public. 


NOTE  XVI.  p.6i. 

T^EW  travellers  have  had  fuch  opportuiuty  of  olvi 

ferving  the  natives  of  America^    in  its  variott^ 

diftri£ts,  as  Don  Antonio  Ulloa.     In  a  ^Bfork  lately 

publiflied  by  him,  he  thus  defcribes  the  chak;;|iAeriftical 

features  of  the  race:   *^  a  very  fmall  forehead,  covered 

'  with  hair  towards  its  extremities,  as  far  as  the  middle. 

of  the  eye-brows  ;  little  eyes  ;  a  thin  nofe,  fmall  and, 

bending  towards  the  upper  lips  the  countenance  broad; 

the  ears  large;  the  hair  very  black,  lank,  arid  coanb; 

the  limbs  well  turned,  the  feet  fmall,  the  body  of  juft 

proportion  ;  and  altogether  fmooth  and  free  from  hair, 

7  until 
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until  old  age,  when  they  acquire  fome  beard,  but 
hever  on  the  cheeks."  Noticias  Am^rlcanasj  &c. 
p.  307.  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  who  refided  feveral 
years  in  a  part  of  America  which  Ulloa  never .vi^ted^ 
gives  a  iketch  of  the  general  afpedl  of  the  liidttOS 
there.  ^^  They  are  all  of  topper  colour^  wi^fiMM 
idiverfity  of  (hade,  not  in  proportion  to  their  Jiftanct 
from  the  equator^  but  according  to  the  degree  of  'ele- 
vation of  the  territory  which  they  inhabit*  Thoife 
who  live  in  a  high  country  are  fairer  than  thofe  in  the 
raarfhy  low  lands  on  the  coaft.  Their  face  is  rounds 
farther  removed,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  people 
from  an  oval  fhape.  Their  forehead  is  fmall,  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  ears  far  from  the  face,  their  lips  thick^ 
their  nofe  flat,  their  eyes  black,  or  of  a  chefnut  colour^ 
fmall,  but  capable  of  difcerning  objects  at  a  great 
didance.  Their  hair  is  always  thick  and  fleek,  and 
without  any  tendency  to  curl.  They  have  no  hair  on 
any  part  of  their  body  but  the  head.  At  the  firfl  af-« 
peft,  a  fouthem  American  appears  to  be  mild  and  in- 
nocent, but  on  a  more  attentive  view,  one  difcovers  irt 
his  countenance  fomething  wild,  diflrnftful,  and  fuUen/^ 
MS.  penes  me.  The  two  portraits  drawn  by  bands 
very  different  from  thofe  of  common  travellers,  have 
a  near  refemblance. 

NOTE  XVII.  p.  62. 

A  MAZING  accounts  are  given  of  the  perfever- 
•^^  ing  fpeed  of  the  Americans.  Adair  relates  the 
adventures  of  a  Chikkafah  warrior,  who  run  through 
woods  and  over  mountains^  three  hundred  computed 

miles 
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miles  in  a  day  and  a  half  and  two  nights.     Hifl.  of 
Amer.  Ind»  396* 


NOTE  XVIII.    p.  68. 

lUf  GoDiN  LB  Jeune,  who  rcfidcd  fifteen  years 
*  among  the  Indians  of  Peru  and  Quito,  and 
twenty  years  in  the  French  colony  of  Cayenne,  in 
which  there  i?  a  conftant  intercourfe  with  the  Galibis 
and  other  tribes  on  the  Orinoco,  obferves,  that  the 
vigour  of  confiitution  among  the  Americans  is  exafkly 
in  proportion  to  their  habits  of  labour.  The  Indians^ 
in  warm  climates,  fuch  as  thofe  on  the  coafls  of  the 
South  Sea,  on  the  river  of  Amazons,  and  the  river 
Orinoco,  are  not  to  be  compared  for  ftrength  with 
thofe  in  cold  countries ;  and  yet,  fays  he,  boats  daily 
fet  out  from  Para,  a  Portuguefe  fettlement  on  the  river 
Amazons,  to  afcend  that  river  againft  the  rapidity  of 
the  flream,  and  with  the  fame  crew  they  proceed  to 
San  Pablo,  which  is  eight  hundred  leagues  diftant. 
No  crew  of  white  people,  or  even  of  negroes,  would 
be  found  equal  to  a  ta(k  of  fuch  perfevering  fatigue^  as 
the  Portuguefe  have  experienced,  and  yet  the  Indians, 
being  accuftomed  to  this  labour  from  their  infancy, 
perform  it.     MS.  penes  me. 
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NOTE   XIX.    p.  75. 

T^ON  Antonio  Ulloa,  who  vifited  a  great  part 
•*"^  of  Peru  and  Chili,  the  kingdom  of  New  Grana- 
da, and  feveral  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Mexican  gulf,  while  employed  in  the  fame  (ervice 
with  the  French  mathematicians  during  the  fpacc  of 

ten 
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ten  years,  and  who  afterwards  had  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  North-Americans,  aflerts,  "^that  if  we 
have  feert  one  American,  we  may  be  faid  to  have  (ein 
them  all,  their  colour  and  make  are  fo  nearly  the 
fame."  Notic.  Americanus,  p.  308,  A  more  early 
obferver,  Pedro  de  Cie^a  de  Leon,  one  of  thecpnc(uer- 
ors  of  Pexji,  who  had  Hkewife  traverfed  msu^y  pro* 
vinces  of , America,,  affirms^  that. the  people^  men  aUd 
women,  although  there  is  fuch  a  multitude  of  tribes  pr 
nations  as  to  be  almoft  innumerable,  and  fuch  diveriity 
of  climates,  appear  neverthelefs  like  the  children  of 
one  father  and  mother.  Chronica  del'  Peru,  parte  i. 
€•.19.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  combination  of 
features,  and  peculiarity  of  afpeft,  which  forms  what 
may  be  called  a  European  or  Afiatic  countenance. 
There  muft  Hkewife  be  one  that  may  be  denominated 
American,  common  to  the  whole  race.  This  may  be 
fuppofed  to  ftrike  the  traveller  at  firft  fight,  while  the 
various  fhades,  which  diftinguifh  people  of  different 
regions,  efcape  his  obfervation.  But  when  perfons 
who  had  refided  fo  long  among  the  Americans  concur 
in  bearing  teftimony  to  the  fimilarity  of  their  appear- 
ance in  every  climate,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  race.  See 
Hkewife  Garcia  Origen  de  los  Indies,  p.  54.  242. 
Torquemada  Monarch.  Indiana,  ii.  571. 

•  • 

NOTE  XX.    p.  77. 

lUf    LE  Chevalier  de  Pinto  pbferves,   that  in 
•   the  interior  parts  of  Brafil,  he   had  been   in- 
formed that  fome  perfons  refembling  the  white  people 

of  Darien  have  been  found^j  but  that  the  breed  did  not 

continiie, 
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continue,  and  their  children  became  like  other  AmerU 
cans.  This  race^  however^  is  very  imperfe^y  knQwn; 
MS.  perns  tM% 


"NOTE  XXL    p.  83. 

^T^  £t  £  teftimonies  of  different  travellers,  conceniing 
the  Patagonians,  have  been  colleded  and  ftated 
ilnth  a  confiderable  degree  of  accuracy  by  the  author  of 
RecherchesPhilofophiques,  &c.tom,  i.  281,  &c.  iii.iSr, 
htz.  Since  the  publication  of  his  work,  feveral  navigators^ 
have  vifited  the  Magellanic  regions;  and,  like  their  prv- 
decefforsi  differ  very  widely  in  their  accounts  of  its  Fn- 
babitants.  By  Commodore  Byron  and  his  crew,  who 
failed  through  the  Straits  in  1764,  the  common  fize  of 
the  Patagonians  was  eflimated  to  be  eight  feet,  sind 
many  of  them  much  taller.  Phil.  Tranfaft.  vol.  Iviii 
J).  78.  By  Captains  Wallis  and  Carteret,  who  a£tually 
iiieafured  them  in  1766,  they  were  found  to  be  from 
fix  feet  to  fix  feet  five  and  feven  inches  in  height. 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ix.. p.  22.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been 
the  very  people  whofe  fize  had  been  fo  much  over- 
rated in  the  year  1764 ;  for  feveral  of  them  had  beads 
and  red  baize  of  the  fame  kind  with  what  had  been 
put  aboard  Captain  Wallis's  {hip,  and  he  naturally 
concluded  that  they  had  got  thefe  from  Mr.  Byronw 
Hawkefw.  i.  In  1767  they  were  -again  meafured  by 
M.  Bougainville,  whofe  account  agrees  nearly  with  that 
of  Captain  Wallis,  Voy.  129.  To  thefe  I  fliall  add 
a  teftimony  of  great  weight.  Jn  the  year  1762,  Dba 
Bernardo  Ibagnez  de  'Echavarri  accompanied  the  Mar* 
quis  de  Valdelirios  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  refidecf'theie 

feVend 
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fevefal  yeafS.  He  is  a  very  intelligent  author,  and  his 
reputation  for  veracity  unimpeached  among  his  coun* 
trymen.  In  fpeaking  of  the  country  towards  the 
foutherft  extremity  of  America,  **  By  what  Indian^," 
fays  he,  ^*  is  it  pofleffed  ?  Not  certainly  by  the  fabu^ 
lous  Patagonians,  who  are  fuppofed  to  occupy  this  dif- 
tria.  I  have  from  many  eye-witneflcs^  wba  have 
lived  among  thofe  Indians,  and  traded  An uch  with  thedfi^ 
a  true  add  accurate  defcription  of  their  ^Ifon^.  They 
are  of  the  fame  ftature  with  Spaiiiardt>  I  never  fa^ 
one  who  rofe  ia  height  two  varas  wai  two  or  three 
inches,*^  /^  ^.  atk>ut  80  or  81.332  inctict  £ngli(h,  if 
l£chavarri  makes  his  computation  according  to  thev^r^i 
of  Madrid.  This  agrees  nearly  with  the  meafurement 
of  Captain  Wallis.  Reyno  Jefuitrco^  i^^.  Mr. 
Falkner,  who  refided  as  a'HjifEonary  forty  years  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  America,  fays,  that  *•  the  P««go- 
nian  ,  or  Puelches,  are  a  la'rge-bodied  peofJlt  j  "fcut  I 
never  heard  of  that  gigantic  race  which  othtii».  have 
mentioned,  though  I  have  feen  j)erfons  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  fouthern  Indians."     Introd.  p^  26. 

NOTE    XXIL    p.  87. 

A  Ntonio  SANCHlsi  RiBEiRO,  a  learned  and  in- 
'^  genious  phyfician,  publiChed  a;  diflertation  in  the 
year  1765^  in  which  be  endeavours  to  prove,  that  this 
difeafe  ¥if»  not  introduced  from  America,  but  took  its 
rife  ia  Europe,  and  was  brought  on  l^y  an  epidemical 
an4  oidiilpsuit  diforder.  Did  I  chufe  to  enter,  into  a 
dSiqumi^itt  on  this  fulbjed,  which  I  Ihould  not  have 
niienttoned,  if  it  had  not  been  intimately  conne&ed  with 
Vol,  IL  I  i  this 
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this  part  of  my  inquiries^  it  would  not  be  difficult  M 
point  out  fome  itilftakes  with  refpefl  to  the  h&s  upoit 
which  he  founds,  as  well  as  fome  errors  in  the  cohfe- 
quences  which  he  draws  from  them.  The  rapid  com* 
munication  of  this  difeafe  from  Spain  over  Europe, 
feems  however  to  refemble  the  progrefs  of  an  epideoiicy 
rather  than  that  of  a  difeafe  tranfmitted  by  infedion. 
The  firft  mention  of  it  is  in  the  year  1493,  and  before 
the  year  1497  it  had  made  its  appearance  in  moft  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  with  fuch  alarming  fymptoms  as  ren- 
dered it  ncceflary  for  the  civil  magiftrate  to  interpofe, 
in  order  to  check  its  career.  Since  the  publication  of 
this  work,  a  fccond  edition  of  Dr.  Sanchez's  Diflerta- 
tion  has  been  communicated  to  me.  It  contains  lcve« 
ral  additional  fads  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion^ 
which  is  fupported  with  fuch  plaufible  arguments,  as 
render  it  a  fufajedt  of  inquiry  well  deferving  the  atteOi* 
tioh  of  learned  phyficians. 

• 

NOTE  XXf II.   p.  92. 

np  H  E  people  of  Otahcite  have  no  denomination  for 
any  number  above  two  hundred,  which  Is  fuffi* 
cient  for  their  tranfaftions.     Voyages,  by  Hawkef* 
worth,  ii.  228. 

NOTE  XXIV.   p.  100. 

AS  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  rude  nations  is 

extremely  diffbrent  from  that  exhibited  ]by  very 

refpe£l:able  authors,  it  may  be  proper  to  produce  fi&|e 

of  the  many  authorities  on  which  I  found  my^dlk 

ftriptfaiu 
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icription.    The  manners  of  the  favage  tribes  in  Ame- 
rica have  never  been  viewed  by  perfons  more  capable 
of  obferving  them  with  difcfrnment,  than  the  philoflT- 
phers  emplc|red  hy.ffynce  ^d  Spain,  in  t;be  year  1735^ 
to,  determine  thie  iigpre  of  the  earth.    M.  Bouguer, 
p.  Antonio  d  VUoay  and  D.  Jorge  Juan,  refided  long 
among  the  natives  of  the  leaft  civilized  provinces  in 
Peru.   M.  de  la  Condaminf  had  not  only  thi^l^e  ad* 
vantages  with  theni  for  obfervation^  butj[  tft  Mf  vioyage 
down  the  Maragnon,  he  had  an  opportunitjit^of  in-^- 
fpe£ling  the  ftate  of  the  various  nations  feated  oa  its 
banks,  in  its  vaft  courfe  acrofs  the  continent  of  South 
America.     There  is  a  wonderful  refemblance  in  their 
reprefentation  of    the  character   of    the  Americans. 
*'  They  are  all  extremely  indolent,"  fays  M.  Bou- 
guer,  ^^  they  are  ftupid,  they  pafs  whole;  days  fitting  in 
the  fame  place,  without,  moving^  or  fpeaking  a  fingle 
word.    It  is  not  eafy  to  defcribe  the  degtee  of  their  in* 
difference  for  wealth,  and  all  ita  iadvantages,     Oi)^ 
does  not  well  know  what  motive  to  propofe  to  them, 
when  one  would  perfuade  them   to  perform  any  fer- 
vice.    It  is  vain,  to  offer  tbem^  money  j  they  anfwer, 
that  they  are  not  hungry."    Voyage  jiu  Perou,  p.  I02. 
^<  If  one  conilders  them  as  men^  the  fliarrowntfs  of 
their  underftandhig  feems  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
excellence  of  tl)e  /oul.     Their  iafb<ecility  is  fo  vJ(U}Ie9 
that  one  can  hardly  form. an  idea  of  them  dijIKrent 
frdm  what  one  has  of  the  brutes.     Nothing  (HRurbs 
the  tranquillity  of  their  fouls,  ^ually  infenfible  to 
difafters  and  to  profperity.    Though  half-naked,  they 
are  aa  contented  as^  a  monarch  in  his  moft  fplendid 

li  2  array. 
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array.     Riches  do  not  attrad  them  in  the  fmalleft  Je- 
gree^  and  the  authority  or  dignities  to  which  they  may 
afpire,  are  fo  little  the  obje£ls  of  their  aihhitiony   that 
an  Indian  will  receive  with  the  fiime  indifference  the 
office  of  a  judge  (Alcalde)'  or  thlt  of  a'haiigman,  if 
deprived'  of  the  former  and  appointed /to  the  Ijittet'* 
Nothing  can  move  or  change- them.  '  Ihtereft  baa  no 
power  over  them,  and  they  -often  refufe  to  perform  a 
fmaH  fervice,  though  ceruin  of  a  great  recompence, 
Eear  makes  no'  jmpffeffiofi  upon  them^  and  refped  as 
little.    Their  difpofition  is  fo  fingular,  that  there  ia  no 
method  of  influencing  them,  no  meankof  rouzing  them 
from  that  indifference,  which  is  proof  againft  all  Cbe 
endeavours  of  the  wifeft  peribns ;  no  expedient  which 
can  induce  them  to  abandon  that  grofs  igtiorance^  or 
lay  afide  that  carelefs  neglfgence,  which  difconcert  the 
prudence  and  difappoint  the  care  of  fuch  a»  are  atten* 
tive  to  their  welfare.'*    Voyage  de  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  jJS* 
356*    Of  thofe  fingular  qualities  he  producea  aiany 
extraordinary  inftances,  p,  336—347.  ••  Infenfibility,** 
fays  M.  de  la  Condamine,  *^  is  the  bafis  of  the  Anie« 
rican  charafler.  '  I  leave  others  to  determine,^,  whether 
this  (hould  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  apathy,  or 
difgraced  with  that  of  ftupidity.     It  arifes,  without 
doubty  from  the  fmall  number  of  their  ideas,  which  do 
not'  extend  beyond  their  wants.    Gluttons  even  to  vo* 
Tacity,  vvhen  they  have  wherewithal  to  fatisfy  their 
appetite.     Temperate,  when  neceffity: 'oblige  thena, 
to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  can  endure  want  without 
feeming  to.defire  any.  thing.    Pufilkntmous  and  cow- 
ardly to  excefs,  unlefs  when  they  are  renMtd  dcfpe- 

6  nte 
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rate  by  drunt^nnefs. '  Averfe  to^  labour,  indifierent  to 
every  motiv^ tf  gloryv li^onour,  or  gratitude;  occupied 
entirely  by.tllis'ptyed  4l«(  b  prefent,  and  always  de- 
termined by'^h  aloi^e,  without  any  folicitude  about 
futurity  ;  incapable  of  fprefight  or  of  refleflion*;  aban* 
doniog  themf^lves,  when  under  no  reftraint,  to  a  puc-, 
rile  joy,  wificiti.  they  ficpreik  by  frifking  about,  and^ 
immoderato  fi^  of  laughter;  without  obje^  or  dejfign,' 
they  pafe.  tl^eir  -life  without  thinking,  and  grow  old 
without  advancing  faieyond  childhood,  of  wfiich  they 
retain  all  the  defeds.  If  thiatljr&riptipn  were  appli- 
cable only  tp  the  Indians  ia  fope  provinces  of  Peru,, 
who  are  flaves  in  every  refpedl  b|it  the  n^mcj  one  might 
believe,  that  this- degree  of  degeneracy  was  occafione4 
l^y  th^  fervile  dependence  to  which  they  are  reduced; 
tl^e  example  of  the  modern  Greeks  being  proof  how. 
far  fervi^ude  tn^y  degrade  the  human  fpecies.  But  the 
Indians  in  thu  miffion^j  of  the  Jefqits,  and  the  favages 
who  flill  e^oy  unimpaired  liberty,  being  asjimited  ia 

their  faculties,  not  10  fay  as  ftupid  as  the  other,  one 

• 

cannot  oUTe^rve,  without  humiliation,  that  man,  whea 
abandoned  to  Ample  nature,  and  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages refulting  from  education  aiid.fdciety,  difFera 
but  little  from  the  bpute  creation."  Voyage  de  la  Riv". 
de  Amaz.  52;  53.  M.  de  Chanvalon,  an  intelligent 
and  phitofophical  obferver,  who  vifited  MaVtinico  in* 
1751,  and  refided  t-here  fix  years,  gives  the  following 
defcrlption.bfthe  Caraibs.  ''  It  is  not  the  red  colour 
of  their  complexion,  it  is  not  the  ftngularijty  of  their 
features,  which  conftitutes  the  chief  difference  between 
them  and  us.     It  is  their  exceffive  fimplicity  ;  it  is  the 

1  i  3  limited 
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limited  degree  of  their  faculties.  Their  r^fon  is  not 
more  enlightened  or  more  provident  than  ibel  inftin^ 
of  brutes.  The  reafon  of  the  moft  grofi  pdifants,  that 
of  the  negroes  brought  up  in  the  parts  of  Africa  moft 
remote  from  intercourfe  with  Europeans,  is  fucb  that 
we  difcover  appearances  of  intelligence,  which,  though 
imperfcA,  is  capable  of  Increafe.  But  of  this  the  un« 
derftanding  of  Caraibs  feems  to  be  hardly  fufceptible* 
If  found  philofophy  and  religion  did  not  aflTord  us 
their  light,  if  we  were  tb  decide  according  to  the  firft 
impreffion  which  the  view  of  that  people  makes  tipon 
the  mind,  we  (hould  be  difpofed  to  believe  that  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  fame  fpecies  with  us.  Their 
fiupid  eyes  arfe  the  true  mirrour  of  their  fouls  ;  it  ap« 
pears  to  be  without  functions.  Their  indolence  is 
extreme ;  they  have  never  the  leaft  folicitude  aboiit  the 
moment  which  is  to  fucceed  that  which  is  preient.** 
Voyage  a  la  Martinique,  p.  44,  45.  51*  M.  de  la 
Bordc,  Tertre,  and  Rochefort,  confirm  this  defcrip* 
tion.  ^'  The  charafleriilics  of  the  Californians/^  fays 
P.  Venegas,  *^  as  well  as  of  all  other  Indians^  are 
ilupidicy  and  infenfibility  j  want  of  knowledge  and  le- 
fle£iion ;  inconftancy,  impetuofity,  and  blindnefs  of 
appetite ;  an  exceflive  floth,  and  abhorrence  of  all  la- 
bour and  fatigue;  an  exccffive  love  of'pleafure  and 
amufement  of  every  kind,  however  trifling  oif  brutal  ; 
pufilJanimity ;  and,  in  fine,  a  mofl  wretched  want  of 
every  thing  which  cgnftitutes  the  real  man^  and  ren- 
ders him  rational,  inventive,  tradlable^  and  ufeful  to 
hiniiclr  and  fociety.  It  is  not  eafy  for  Europeans, 
who  never  were  out  of  their  own  country,  to  conceive 
ijn  adequate  idea  of  tho/c  peqplc;    for,  even   in  the 
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^eaft  frequented  corner^  of  the  globe,  there  is  not  a  na- 
tion fo  ftupid|  bf  fuch  contracted  ideas,  and  fo  weak 
both  in  body  and  mind,  fi$  the  unhappy  Californians. 
Their  underftanding  eibmprehends  little  piorc  than 
what  they  fee ;  abftra£):  ideas,  and  much  lefs  a  chain 
of  reafoning,  being  far  beyond  their  power;  fo  that 
they  fcarce  ever  improve  their  firfl  ideas,  and  thefe  are 
in  general  falfe^  (Mr  at  leaft  inadequate.  It  is  in  vain 
to  reprefent  to  .them  any  future  advantages  which  will  . 
refult  to  them  from  doing  or  abftaining  from  this  or 
that  particular  immediately  prefent;  the  relation  of 
means  and  ends  being  bevond  tbe  ftretch  of  their  fa- 
culties. Nor  have  they  the  leaft  notion  of  purfuing 
fufcrh  intentions  as  will  procure  themfelves  fome  future 
good,  or  guard  them  againft  future  evils.     Their  will  / 

is  proportional  to  their  faculties,  and  all  their  pailions 
move  in  a  very  narrow  fphere.     Ambition  they  have 
none,  and  are  more  defirous  of  being  accounted  ftrong 
than  valiant.     The  objeds  of  ambition  with  us,  ho-* 
nour^  fame,  reputation^  .titles,  poft$,  and  diftindions 
of  fuperiority,  are  unknown  among  them  ;  fo  that  this 
powerful  fpring  of  a£tion,  the  caufe  of  fo  much  feem- 
ing  good  and  real  evil  in  the  world,  has  no  power  here. 
This  difpofition  of  mind,  as  it   gives  them  up  to  an 
amazing  languor  and  laflitude,  their  lives  fleeting  away 
in  a  perpetual  inactivity  and  deteftation  of  labour,  fo 
it  likewife  induces  them  to  be  attracted  by  the  firft  ob- 
jeft  which  their  own  fancy,  or  the  pcrfuafion  of  ano- 
ther, place  before  them  ;  and  at  the  farhe  time  renders 
them  as  prone  to  alter  their  iiefolutions  with  the  fame 
facility.     They  look  with  indiflFerence  upon  any  kind- 
nefs  done  them  ;  nor  is  even  the  bare  remembrance  of 
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it  to  be  expe£le4  from  them.  In  a  word,  the  unbappjr 
mortals  may  be  compared  (o  phildrcn,  in  whom  the 
developemcnt  of  reafon  is  npt  completed.  They  may 
indeed  be  called  a  nation  who  never  arrive  at  man-^ 
hood."  Hift.  of  Californ.  Engl.  Tranfl.  i.  64,  67.  Mr. 
Ellis  gives  a  flrtiilar  acpount  of  the  want  of  forcfigh| 
and  inconfiderate  difpoficion  of  the  people  sidjacent  \q 
Hudfon's  Bay.    Voyage,  p.  194,  195, 

The  incapacity  of  the  Americans  is  To  remarkable. 
that  negroes  from  all  the  di^erent  provinces  of  Africa 
are  obferved  to  be  more  capable  of  improving  by  in^ 
firu£lion.  They  apquire  the  knowledge  of  fevcra\ 
particulars  which  the  Americans  capnot  comprehend. 
Hence  the  negroes,  though  flaves,  value  tbemielves  a^ 
a  fuperior  order  of  beings,  and  look  down  upon  the 
Americans  with  contempt,  as  void  of  capacity  and  of 
rational  difcernment.  Ulloa  Nptic.  Amerip.  32:^^  323, 

.1  .- 

NOTE  XXV.   p.  107. 

* 

T  HAVE  obferved,  p.  72,73,  that,forthe  (ame  reaibn, 
they  never  attempt  tp  rear  children  who  arc  feeble^i 
didorted,  or  defedlive  in  their  make.  3o  deeply  were 
both  thofe  ideas  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, that  the  Peruvians,  a  civilised  people^  when 
compared  with  the  barbarous  tribes,  wbofe  manners  I 

• 

am  defcribing,  retained  them  j|  and  even  their  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Spaniards  has  not  been  able  to  root 
them  out.  When  twins  are  born  in  any  family,  it  is 
flill  confidered  as  an  ominous  event,  and  the  parents 
have  rpcouife  to  rjfjorous  ads  of  mprtificatioPi  in  order 

to 
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to  Avert  the  csdamiti^s  with  which  they  are  threatened. 
When  a  child  is  botji  with  any  deformity,  they  will 
not,  .if  they  can  pbffibly  avoid  it,  bring  it  to  be  bap« 
tiauMt,  ;md  it  is  With  difficulty  they  can  be  brought  to 
pggiv  itp     Airisg^  ^!!tlpac.   de   la  Idolat.  del  Peru^ 


NO  ICE ''XX  VI,  p.  113. 

'np  H^  numfaar  sd  the  fiOi  in  the  rivers  of  South 
America  is  fo  extraordinary,  as   to  merit  parti- 
cular notice.     **  In  the  Maragnon   (fays  P.  Acugna) 
fifli  ^re  fp    plentiful,   that,    without   any^  art,    they 
may   take  them  with  the  hands."  p.  138.     "  In  the 
Orinoco  (fays  P.  Gumllla),.befides  an  infinite  variety 
of  other  fi(h,   tortoifes  or  turtle  abound  in  fuch  num- 
bers, that  I  cannot  find  w/ibMs  to  exprefs  it«     I  doubt 
not  but  that  fuch  as  read  niy^^ccount  will  accufe  me 
of  exaggeration  :    but  I  can  affirm,    that  it  is  as  dif- 
ficult to  count  them,  as  to  count  the  fands  on  the 
banks  of  thlat  river.     One  majr  judge  of  their  number 
by  the  amazing  confumption  of  them;   for  all   the 
nations  cohtiguAis  to  the  river,  and  even  many  who 
are  at  a  diftance,   flock'  thitherUt  the  feafon  of  breed- 
ing,  and   not  only  find  fuflenance  during  that  time, 
but  carry  off  vaft  quantities  both  of  the  turtles  and  of 
their  eggs,  &c.*'     Hifl.  de   rOrenoquc,  ji  "c.  22.  p. 
59.     M.  de  la  Condamine  confirms  their  accounts,  p. 

J59- 
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>JOTE  XXVII.  p:ii3,    . 

P I S  O  dcfcribes  two  of  tbcfc  pltnti^  the  Cururmtifi^ 
and  the  Guajana-Timbo.  It.ii  remarkaUe,  thi( 
though  they  have  this  fatal  eleft  upon  fifties,  tipey 
are  fo  far  from  bemg  noxious  to  the  human  fpecieS| 
that  they  are  yf^d  in  medicine  lyitb  fupcefs.  PHb, 
Jib.  iv,  c.  88.  Bancroft  mentions  another,  ffie  £iifr 
arree^  a  fmall  quantity  of  which  b  fufficient  to  ine- 
briate all  the  fi(h  to  a  confiderable  difiance,  fo  tliat  in 
a  few  minutes  they  float  motionlefs  on  the  furface  of 
the  water,  'and  are  taken  with  ca^fe.  Nat.  Hift.  of 
Guiana,  p.  iq6. 

NOTE  XXyilL  p.  117. 

TIEmarkable  inftaocBs  occur  of  the  calamitiea 
which  rude  nations  fuflfer  by  famine.  Alvar 
Nugnez  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  one  of  the  mpft  gallant 
and  virtuous  of  the  Spanifli  adventurers^  refide^  almoft 
nine  years  amoiig  (he  favages  of  Floridt*  Tliey  weie 
unacquainted  wjth  every  fpecies  of  agrifulture^.  Theic 
fubfiftence  was  poor  and  precarious.  "  They  liv^ 
chiefly  (fays  he)  upon  roots  of  difierent  plants,  which 
they  procure  with  great  difHcuIty,  wandering  from 
place  to  place  in  fearch  of  them.  Sometimes  they 
kill  game,  fometimes  they  catch  flfli,  but  in  fuch 
fmalj  quantities,  that  their  hunger  is  fo  extreme  aai 
compels  them  to  eat  fpiders,  the  eggs  of  ants,  worms. 
lizards,  ferpenta,  a  kind  of  undluous  earth,  and  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  if  in  this  country  there  were  anv 
ftones,  they  would  fwallow  thefe.     They  preferve  the 

'^  bones 
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jbones  of  fiihes  and  ferpents,  whid^  they  grind  intc^ 
po w(|er^  an4  eat.  The  only  fealM  Whed  they  do  not 
ifuffisr  much  from  famine,  iMkflklll.  a  certain  fruit, 
which  he  calls  Tumifyii  ripe.<*  tTkis.is  the  fame  with 
the  Opiintia^  or  prickly  pear,  of  a  reddi(h  and  yellow 
colblir,  with  a  fweet  infipid  tafte.  They  are  fome-^ 
times  obliged  to  travel  far  from  their  ufual  place  of 
refidence,  in  .order  to  i;o4  theni**^  I^aufragias,  c.  xviii, 
p.  20,  21,  22.  In  another  place,  he  obferves  that 
they  are  frequently  reduced  to  pafs  t\yro  or  three  day^ 
Ifirithout  food,   c.  xxiv.  p.  27. 

NOTE  XXIX.  p.  119. 

'\Jf  FerMIn  has  given  an  accurate  defcription  of  the 
two  fpecies  of  manioc,  with  an  account  of  its 
culture,  to  which  he  has  added  fome  experiments,  in 
order  to  afcertain  the  pbifonous  qualities  of  the  juice 
extracted  from  that  fpecies  which  he  calls  the  bitter 
cafTava.  Among  the  Spaniards'  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Tuca  brava.     Defcr^  de  Siiirin.  torn.  i«  p.  66« 

NOTE  XXX.  p.  119. 

'np  H  E  plantain  is  found  in  Afia  and  Africa,  as  well 
as  in  America.  Oviedo  contends,  that  it  is  not 
an  indigenous  plant  of  the  New  World,  but  was  in- 
troduced into  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  in  the  year 
15 1 6,  by  father  Thomas  de  Berlanga,  and  that  he 
tranfplanted  it  from  the  Canary  Iflands,  whither  the 
original  flips  had  been  brought  from. the  Eaft  Indies. 
Oviedo,  lib.  viii.  c.  i.  But  the  opinion  of  Acofta 
and   other  naturaliils,   who  icckon  it  an  Ameri^n 

plant. 
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plant,  feems  to  be  better  founded.  Acofta.Hift.  Nat. 
]ib.  iv.  2X*  It  wa«  cultivated  by  rude  tribes  in  Ame- 
rica, who  bad  littfe-kiatBrcourfe  with  the  Spaniards^ 
and  who  were  demtute  of  that  ingenuity  which  dif- 
pofes  men  to  borrow  what  is  ufeful  from  foreign 
tions.    GuiniL  iii.  i86«    Wafer's  Voyage^  p.  87. 


NOTE  XXXI.  p.  121. 

T  T  is  remarkable,  that  Acofta,  one  of  the  moft 

curate  and  beft-infbrmed  writers  concerning  the 
Weft  Indies,  affirms,  that  maize,  though  cultivated 
in  the  continent,  was  not  known  in  the  iflands,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  had  none  but  caflada  bread. 
Hift.  Nat.  lib.iv.  c.  16.  But  P.  Martyr,  inthefirft 
book  of  his  firft  Decad,  which  was  written  in  the 
year  1493,  "P^^  ^^^  return  of  Columbus  from  his 
firft  voyage,  exprefsly  mentions  maize  as  a  plant  which 
the  iilanders  cultivated,  and  of  which  they  made 
bread,  p,  j.  Gomara  likewife  aiTerts,  that  they  were 
acquainted  witlrthe  culture  of  maize.  Hifton  Gener. 
cap.  28.  Oviedo  defcribes  maize  without  any  intir 
mation  of  its  being  a  plant  that  was  not  natural  to 
Hifpaniola.     Lib.  vii.   c.  i. 

NOTE   XXXII.  p.  130. 

Tv.lEW  HOLLAND,  a  country  which  formerly 
was  only  known,  has  lately  been  vifited  by  in* 
telli^cnt  obfervers.  It  lies  in  a  region  of  the  globe 
where  it  muft  enjoy  a  very  favourable  climate,  as  it 
ftretches  from  the  lorh  to  the  38th  degree  of  northern 
latitude.     It   h  of  great  extent,   and  from  iti  fquare 

form 
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form  mtift  be  much  ftiore^  than  equal  to  all  Europe. 
The  people  who  inhabit  the  varidil#*part8  of  it  appe^ 
to  be  of  otre  race.  They  are  iM^ft^Uy  ruder  than 
moftof  the  Americans,  aoddihNhMa^e  ftill  lefs  pfd« 
grefs  in  improvement  and  the  arfs'of  life.    There  ft  '"■ 

not  the  leaft  appearance  of  cultivation  in  any  |^  df 
this  vaft  region.  The  inhabitants  are  extremely  fiW, 
fo  that  the  country  a^ara  dmoft  defolate.  Tlieir 
tribes  are  ftill  more  inconfidTMie  thftn  thofe  of  Ame* 
rica.  They  depend  fotjTuJj^ence,  almoft:  entirely, 
on  fijflbing.  They  do  not  fet<^in  one  place^  but 
roam  about  in  queft  of  food.  Both  fexes  ^go  ftarlc-^ 
naked.  Their  habitations,  utenfils,  ii^  are  more 
fimple  and  rude  than  thofe  of  .the  Amerjcan^  Voy- 
ages, by  Hawkefworth,  iii.  62^,  &c.  •  -  *rhis,  per- 
haps, is  the  country  where  man  has  been  difcovered 
in  the  earlidt  flage  of  his  {frogrefs,  and  it  exhibits  a 
miferable  fpecimen  of  his  condition  and  powers  in 
that  uncultivated  ftate.  If  this  country  (hall  be  mo«e 
fully  explored  by  future  navigaUM-s,  the  comparifim . 
of  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  with  thofe  of  the 
Americans  will  prdve  an  inftruAive  article  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  human  fpecies. 

NOTE  XXXIII.  p.  130. 

T)  Gabriel  Marest,  who  tr^vellfed  from  Irit  Aa« 
'^  *  tion  among  the  Illinois  to  MachiMimalid||ac,  tbl» 
defcribes  the  face  bf  the  country :  ^  We  hat^ilAraH^ 
twelve  days  without  meeting  a  fingte  humaii  cte 
Sometimes  we  found  durfelves  iii  vilt  meaftywi,' 
which  we  could  ndt  fte  the  boundarie^y^rOcig^ 
there  flowed  many  ¥rooks^d  fiV6rs;  hit  wt^ou 
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path  to  conduct  us.  Sometimes  we  were  obliged  to 
open  a  pafiage  acrofs  thick  forefts,  through  bufhety 
and  underwood  filled  with  briars  and  thorns.  Sane« 
times  we  had  to  pafs  through  deep  mar£hes,  in  which 
we  funk  up  to  the  middle.  After  being  fatigued  through 
the  day,  we  had  the  earth  for  our  bed,'  or  a  few  leaves,' 
expofed  to  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  all  the  injuiics 
of  the  air.  Lettr.  Edifiantes,  ii.  360.  Dr,  BrickelL 
m  an  excurfion  from  North  Carolina  towards  tbd 
niouhtains,  A.  D.  1730,  travelled  fifteen  days  with- 
out meeting  with  a  human  creature.  Nait*  Hiff.  of 
North  Carolina,  38^.  Diego  de  Ordas,  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  fettlement  in  South  America,^  A.  D^» 
1532,  marched  fifty  days  through  a  country  without 
one  inhabitant*     Herfera,  dec,  5,  lib*  i.  C.  11. 


NOTE  XXXIV.  p.  131. 

T  Strongly  fufpefl  that  a  community  of  goiocls, 
and  an  undivided  ftore,  are  known  only  among  the 
rudeft  tribes  of  hunters ;  and  that  as  foon  as  any 
bJF  agriculture  or  regular  induflry  is  known,  the  i( 
of  an  ejtclufive  right  of  property  to  the  fruits  of 
is  introduced.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  ac- 
counts which  I  have  received  concerning  the  ftate  tH 
property  among  the  Indians  in  very  different  regions 
of  America.  *'  The  idea  of  the  natives  of  Brafil  goq* 
cerning  property  is,  that  if  any  perfon  cultivate  a 
field,  he  alone  ought  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  it,  and 
no  other  has  a  title  to  pretend  to  it.  If  an  iodivadiud 
or  family  go  a  hunting  or  fifhing,  what  is  caught 
belongs  to  the  individual  or  to  the  family,  and  they 
communicate  no  part  of  it  to  any  but  to  their  casique^ 

or 
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l>r  to  fuch  of  their  kindred  as  happen  to  be  indirpofed. 
If  any  perfon  in  the  village  come  to  their  hut,   he 
hHiy  fit  down  freely,  and  eat  without  alking  liberty. 
But  this  is  the  confequence  of  their  general  prin^i^le. 
of  hofpitality ;  for  I  never  obferved  any  partition  of 
the  increafe  of  their  fields,    or  the  produce  of  the 
thace,  #hlch   I  could  confiderm  the  refult  of  any 
idea  conle^ing  a  comnAni^  of  g^Dds.     On  the  cpQ-. 
trary^  A^  lyp  fo  mu<PittacIijd  to  what  they,scUi|p 
td  be  'tMtr  property,  that  itlNMlLld  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous le  encroach  upon  it;    As  far  as  I  have  feen, 
€a  ran  learn,  there  is  not  one  tribe  of  Indians  in  South 
America,     among  whom  that  community  of* goods 
which  has  been  fo  highly  extolled  is  knoWn.     The 
circumfiance  in  the  government  of  the  Jefuits,  mod 
irkfome  to  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  was  the  commu- 
nity of  go^ds  which  thofe  fathers  introduced*     This 
was  repugnant  to   the  original   ideas  of  the  Indians. 
They  were    acquainted  with    the  rights  of   private 
•xclufive  property,    and  they  fubmitted  with  impa- 
tience to  regulations  which  deftroyed   them."     M.  le 
Cheval.  de  Pinto,   M$«  penes  me.     **  A£lual  pofief- 
fion   (fays  a   miffionary    who    refided    feveral   years 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations)  gives  a  right 
to  the  foil,  but  whenever  a  pofiefibr  fees  fit  to  quit  it^ 
anot;^r  has  as  good  right  to  take  it  as  he  who  left  it* 
This  law,  or  cuftom,  refpeSs  not  only  the  particular 
fpot  on  which  heere£ls  his  houfe,   but  alfo  his  plant*- 
jng-ground.     If  a  man  has  prepared  a  particular  fiK>t 
of  ground,  on  wbi^  )ie  defigns  in  future  to  b|Miv  JAr 
plant,  no  man  hfU  ja.^igbt  to  incommodCkhlmtyipMsh 
lefs  to  the  fruit  oL  Jiis  labours,  until  it  appeairs  ibtt 
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he  voluntarily  gives  up  his  views.  But  I  never  heard 
of  any  formal  conveyance  from  one  Indian  to  another 
in  their  natural  (late.  The  limits  of  every  canton  is 
circumfcribed  ;  that  is,  they  are  allowed  to  hunt  as  far 
as^fuch  a  river  on  this  hand,  and  fuch  a  mduntaiik  on 
the  other*  This  area  is  occupied  and  improved  by 
individuals  and  their  families.  Individuals^  not  the 
community,  have  the  ufe  and  profit  of  their  own  la- 
bours, or  fuccefs  in  bunting."'  MS.  of  liAr.^  Gideon 
Hawley^  fenes  me. 


NOTE  XXXV.  p.  133-  ^^ 

^T^  HIS  diiFerence  of  temper  between  the  AmcrieaOk 
and  negroes  is  fo  remarkable,  that  it  is  a  prover- 
bial faying  in  the  French  iflands,  '^  Regarder  un  (an* 
vage  de  travers,  c'eft  le  battre  >  le  battre,  c'eft  le 
tuer  J  battre  un  negre,  c'eft  le  nourrir.**  Tertrc,  ii. 
490. 

NOTE  XXXVI.  p.  134. 

f^  H  E  defcription  of  the  political  ftate  of  the  people 
of  Cinaloa  perfedlly  refembles  that  of  the  inha** 
bitants  of  North  America.  *'  They  have  neither  laws 
nor  kings  (fays  a  miffionary  who  reflded  long  among 
them)  to  puntfli  any  crime.  Nor  is  there  Ahong 
them  any  fpecies  of  authority,  or  political  govern- 
ment, to  reftrain  them  in  any  part  of  their  conduA. 
It  is  true,  that  they  acknowledge  certain  CaziqaeSy 
who  are  beads  of  their  families  or  villages,  but  their 
attthority  appears  chiefly  in  war,  and  the  expeditions 
sigainft  their  enemies.    This  autbx^ity  the  Caziquea 

obtain 
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obtain  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  by  their  valour  in 
war,  or  by  the  power  and  number  of  their  families 
and  relations.  Sometimes  they  dwe  their  pr^-eminence 
to  their  eloquence  in  difplaying  their  own  exploits.** 
Ribas  Hiffor.  de  las  Triumph.  &c.  p.  it.  The 
ftate  of  the  Chiquitos  in  South  America  is  nearly  the 
fame.  **  They  have  np  regular <brm  of  gowernment, 
or  civil  life,  bat  in  tQ|ittWs  of 'public  ^MfMim  they 
liflen  to  the  advice  dt  ^eir  mid  mft^f6$lflufkMy 
follow  it.  The  dignity  of  CilSfque  is  noHSfivcdiilry, 
but  conferred  according  to  ihdrit,  as  the  M^rnd  of 
valour  in  war.  The  union  amobg  them  is  ii^^jirfeft. 
Their  fociety  refembles  a  republic  without  any  head, 
in  which  every  man  is  mafter  of  himfelf,  and,  upon 
the  leaft  difguft,  feparates  from  thofe  with  whom  he 
feemed  to  be  conneded."  Relation  Hiftorical  de  Im 
Mifliones  de  los  Chiquitos,  por  P.  Juan  Patr.  Fernan- 
dez, p.  32,  33.  Thus,  under  very  different  climates, 
when  nations  are  in  a  fimilar  ftate  of  fociety,  their 
inflitutions  and  civil  government  afiume  the  fame 
form. 

NOTE    XXXVII.    p.  152. 

"  J  HAVE  known  the  Indians  (($js  a  perfon  well  ac* 
cjuainted  with  their  mode  of  life)  to -go  a  thoufand 
miles  for  the  ^jurpofe  of  revenge,  in  pathlefs  woods, 
over  hills  and  moyntains,  through  huge  cane  fwamps, 
expofed  to  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  the  vicif- 
fitude  of  feafons^  to  hunger  and  thirft.  Such  is  th^r 
over-boiling  revengeful  temper,  that  they  utterly  con- 
temn all  thofe  things  as  imaginary  trifles,  if  they  are 
fo  happy  as  to  get  the  fcalp  of  the  murderer,  or  enemy. 
Vol.  II.  K  k  to 
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to  fatisfy  the  craving  ghofts  of  their  deceafed   rela- 
tions."   Adair's  Hift.  of  Amer.  Indians,  p.  150. 

NOTE  XXXVIII.  p.  152. 
T  N  the  account  of  the  great  war  between  the  Algon- 
quins  and  Iroquois,  the  atchievements  of  Pilkaret, 
a  famous  chief  of  the  Algonquins,  performed  moflly 
by  himfelf  alone,  or  with  cme  or  two  companions, 
make  a  capital  figure.  De  la  Potherie,  i.  297,  &c. 
Colden*8  Hift.  of  Five  Nations,  125,  &c, 

NOTE  XXXIX.  p.   155. 

^TpHE   life  of   an  unfortunate  leader  is   often  in 
danger,  and  he  is  always  degraded  from  the  rank 
which  he  had  acquired  by  his  former  exploits.     Adair^ 
p.  388. 

NOTE  XL.    p.  155. 

A  S  the  ideas  of  the  North  Americans  with  re/pe£l 
■^^  to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  are  generally 
known ;  I  have  founded  my  obfcrvations  chiefly  upon 
the  teftimony  of  the  authors  who  defcribe  them.  But 
the  fame  maxims  took  place  among  other  nations  in 
the  New  World.  A  judicious  miffionary  has  given  a 
view  of  the  military  operations  of  the  people  in  Gran 
Chaco,  in  South  America,  perfe£ily  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  the  Iroquois.  ^'  They  are  much  addi£led  to  war 
(fays  he),  which  they  carry  on  frequently  among  them- 
felves,  but  perpetually  againft  the  Spaniards.  But  they 
may  rather  be  called  thieves  than  foldiers,  for  they 
never  make  head  againft  the  Spaniards,  unlefs  when 
they  can  aflault  them  by  ftealth,  or  have  guarded  againft 

any 
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jJtiy  AifchjfllBl'  by  (pk^y  who  may  be  called  indefati- 
gable ;  ttey  w4fl  watch  the  fcttlcments  of  the  Spaniards 
for  oneflSHro,  or  three  years,  obfervingby  night  every 
thing  that  pafles  With  the  utmoft  folickude,  whether 
they  (ftay  exp#6t  reilftance  or  not^  an|l  Until  they  are 
perfedlly  fecuire  of  the  event,  they  ^$1  not  venture  . 
upon  an  attack  $  fo  that  when  tl^ey  do  ^c  the  aflTauJt, 
they  are  certain  of  futceft,  and  free  froqti  all  danger. 
Thefe  fpies,  rn  ordet  thit  they  v^ay  nDt  be  obferved, 
will  creep  on  all-four  like  cats  in  the  nighty  but  if 
they  are  difcovered,  make  their  efcape  with  much  dex- 
terity. But,  although  they  niver  chufe  to  face  the 
St)aritards,  if  they  be  rurrottd<|sd»ia  aAy'^ace,  whence 
they  cannot  efcape,  they»5yiil  fight  with  defperate 
valour,  and  fell  their  '  li^*  virjr  dcdr/'  ^Lozano 
Defcrip.  del  Gran  Chaco,  p^  78.       • 

NOTE  XLL    p.  f\7. 

T  ERY,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  proceed- 
"^  ings  of  the  Toupinambos^  a  ^afilian  Jtribe^  in  a 
war  againft  a  powerful  nation  of  their  enenwes,  de- 
fcribes  their  courage  and  feroci^Jiji  very  ftnking  terms. 
Eg6  cumOallo  altfero,  paulo'curioitus,  n^gho  noftro 
periculb  (fi  enicn  &  h6(Vibus  capti  aut  lefi^uiiTemus, 
devbrationi  fuiflemus  devoti)j.  barbaros  noftr9S  in  mili- 
tiam  euntes  coinitari  volui.  Hi,  numero  4000  ca- 
pita, cum  hoftibus  ad  littus  decertarunt,  tanta  feroci- 
tate,  ut  vel  rabidos  &  furiofos  quofque  fuperarent. 
Cum  primurti  hoftes  confpexere,  in  magnos  atque 
editbs  ululatus  perruperunt.  flaec  gens  adeo  fera  eft 
&  truculenta,  ut  tantifper  dum  virium  vel  tantillum 
reftat,  continuo  dimicent,  fugamquenunquam  capeflant. 

K  k  2  Quod 
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Quod  a  natura  illis  inditum  die  reor.  T^Aor  interea 
me,  qui  noii  femel,  turn  peditum  tumli^uit^in  copias 
ingentes,  in  aciccn  inftrudtas  hie  confpexi^  HHVa  nun- 
quam  voluptate  videndis  peditum  legionibia  af mis  ful* 
gentibus,  quanta  turn  pugnantibus  iftis  per^ltfTum 
fuifTe.  Lery  Hift.  Navigat.  in  BrafiL  ap.  de  Bry^  iii. 
2C7,  208,  20^. 

NOTE  XLIL   p.  159. 

^npHE  Americans,  like  other  fierce  nations,  origi- 
nally  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  enemies  whom  they 
flew  in  war,  and  carried  them  away  as  trophies.  But, 
as  they  found  thefc  cumli^Jbme  in  their  retreat,  which 
they  always  make  very  rapidly^  and  often  through  a 
vaft  extent  of  country,  they  became  fatisfied  with  tear- 
ing off  their  fcalps.  This  cuftom,  though  moft  pre- 
valent in  North  America,  was  not  unknown  among 
the  fouthern  tribes^     Lozano,  p.  79. 

NOTE  XLIIL  p.  165. 

^T^HE  terms  of  the  war-fong  feem  to  be  dilated  by 
the  fame  fierce  fpiiit  of  revenge.  •*  I  go  to  war 
to  revenge  the  death  of  my  brothers;  1  O^ajl  kill ;  I 
(hall  exterminate  ;  I  fhall  burn  my,  enemies  -,  I  fhall 
bring  away  flaves ;  I  Am^U  devour  their  heart,  dry  their 
Heft,  drink  their  blood;  '^I  (hall  tear  off  their  fcalps^ 
and  make  cups  of  their  fkulls."  Boffu's  Travels 
through  Louifiana,  vol.  i.  p.  102.  I  am  informed, 
by  perfons  on  whofe  teftimony  I  can  rely,  that  as  the 
number  of  people  in  the  Indian  tribes  has  decreafed  fo 
much,  almoft  none  of  their  prifoners  are  now  put  to 
6cath.     It  is  confidered  as  better  policy  to  fpare  and 

Co 
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to  adopt  tfi(8Ri^  Thdfe  dreadful  fcenes  which  I  have 
defcrib^^cctir  now  fo  rarely,  that  miflionarics  and 
traders  vffi^  l^ve  refided  long  among  the  Indians,  never 
were  witnefles^o  thcril,^; 
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L'L  the  travellers  who  have  vifited  the  moft  un- 
civilized  of  the  American  tribes,  agree  in  this. 
It  is  confirmed  by  two  remarkable  circumftances, 
which  occurred  in  the  conqueft  of  different  provinces. 
In  the  expedition  of  Narvaez  into  Florida  in  the  year 
IC28«  the  Spaniards  were  •  reduced -to  fuch  extreme 
diftrefs  by  famine,  that,  iu  ttMerfb  prelerve  their  own 
lives,  they  eat  fuch  of  MM  9on:ipanions  as  happened 
to  die.  This  appeared  fb  blocking  to  ttie  natives, 
who  were  accuflomed  to  devour  none  but  prifoners, 
that  it  filled  them  with  hprror  and  indignation  againil 
the  Spaniards.  Torquemada  MonarcA.  Ind.  ii.  p.  584. 
Naufragios  de  Alv.  Nugnez  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  c.  xbr, 
p.  15,  During  the  fiege'of  Mexico,  though  the 
Mexicans  devoured  with*^g'rQedii\e(s  the  Sp'aniards  aodi 
Tlafcalans,  whom  they  toot^^fifoners,  the  utmoft 
rigour  of  th*  famine  which  tHfey*fufetred  cpuW^not  in- 
duce them  to  tou4i  thf  dea<l*l)odies  of  their  own 
countrymen.  Bern.  Diaz.  det'Caftillo  Conquift.de 
la  N.  Efpagna,  p.  156. 

NOTE.  XLV.  p.  167. 

X^ANY    lingular    circumftances   concerning  the 

treatment   of    prifoners    among   the    people  of 

Brafil,  are  contained  in  the  narrative  of  Stadius,   a 

German  officer  in  the  fervice   of    the  Portuguefe, 
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publiflied  in  the  year  1556.  He  was  taken  prifopcr 
by  the  Toupsnamhosj  and  remained  in  captivity  nine 
years.  He  was  often  prefent  at  thofe  hqjrrid  fefiivala 
which  he  defcribes,  and  was  defined  hirordf  tp  the 
fame  cruel  fate  with  other  prifoners.  But  he  fave4 
his  life  by  extraordinary  efforts  of  QDiijrage  and  addrefs. 
De  Bry,  iii.  p.  34,  &c.  M.  De  Lcry,  whx>  accon^- 
panicd  M.  De  Vi]legagn(;n  in  his  expedition  to  Bralil, 
in  the  year  1556,  and  who  redded  fome  time  )n  that 
country,  agrees  with  Stadius  in  every  circumftaiice  Qf 
importance.  He  was  frequently  an  eye-wttnefs  of  tl).e 
manner  in  which  the  Br^ilians  treated  their  prifoners, 
De  Bry,  iii.  210.  Several  ftriking  particulars  omitted 
by  them,  are  mentioned  by  a  Portuguelb  authoif. 
Purch.  Pilgr.  iv.  J 294,  &c. 

NOTE  XLVI.  p.  171. 

^TpHOUGH  I  have  followed  that  opinion  conceru* 
•*"  ing  the  apathy  of  the  Americans,  which  appeared 
to  me  moft  rational,  and  fupported  by  the  authority 
of  the  liioft  refpedable  authors,  other  theories  have 
been  formed  with  regard  to  it,  by  writers  of  great 
eminence.  D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  in  a  late  work,  contends^ 
that  the  texture  of  the  fkin  and  bodily  habit  of  the 
Americans  is  fuch,  that  they  are  lefs  fenfible  of  pain 
than  the  reft  of  mankind.  He  produces  feveral  proofs 
of  this,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  endure  the 
moft  cruel  chirurgical  operations,  &c.  Noticias 
Americanas,  p.  313,  314.  The  fame  obfervatioa 
has  been  made  by  furgeons  in  Brafil.  An  Indian, 
they  fay,  never  complains  under  pain^^  and  will  bear 
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the  imputation  of  a  leg  or  arm  without  uttering  a 
fingle  groan.     MS,  penes  me» 


T 


N.OT^  XLVII.   p.  174. 

HIS    is   an   idea   natural  to    all   rude  nations. 

Among  the  Romans,  in  the  early  periods  qF 
their  commonwealth,  it  was  a  maxim  that  a  prifoner^ 
''  tum  deceffifle  videtur  cum  captus  eft."  Di^eft. 
lib.  xlix.  tit.  15.  c.  i8.  and  afterwards  when  the  |fro- 
grefs  of  refinement  retidered  them  more  indulgent 
with  refpeft  to  this  article,  they  were  obliged  to  em- 
ploy two  fiftions  of  law  to  fccure  the  property,  and 
permit  the  return  of  a  captive,  the  one  by  the  Lex 
Cornelia,  and  the  other  by'the  Jus  Poftliminii  Heinec. 
Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  fee.  ord.  Pand.  ii.  p.  294.  Among 
the  negroes  the  fame  ideas  prevail.  No  ranfom  was 
ever  accepted  for  a  prifoner.  As  foon  as  one  is  taken 
in  war,  he  is  reputed  to  be  dead  ;  and  he  is  fo  in  effeft 
to  his  country  and  his  fa^mily.  Voy.  du  Cheval.  dcs 
Marchais,  i.  p.  269* 

NOTE   XLVm.   p.  175. 

MpHE  people  of  Chili,  the  ojoft  gallant  and  high- 
■  fpirited  of  all  the  Americans,  are  the  only  ex- 
ception to  this  obfervation.  They  attack  their  enemies 
in  the  open  field  ;  their  troops  are  ranged  in  regular 
order  J  their  battalions  advance  to  the  charge  not  only 
with  courage,  but  with  difcipline.  The  North  Ame- 
ricans, though  many  of  them  have  fubftitutcd  the  Eu- 
ropean fire-arms  in  place  of  their  own  bows  and  ar- 
ro.w5,  ftiil  adhere  to  their  ancient  maxims  of  war, 
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and  capry  it  on  according  to  their  own  peculiar  fytkcnt. 
But  the  Chilefc  nearly  refemble  the  warlike  nations  of 
Europe  and  Aiia  in  their  military  operations.  Ovallc's 
Relation  of  Chili.  Church's  Coll.  iii,  p.  ju 
Lozano's  Hift.  Parag.  i,  1^4,  145. 
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NOTE   XLIX.  p.  179. 

ERR  ERA  gives  a  rcmarlcable  proof  of  this. 
In  Yucatan,  the  men  aro  fo  folicitous  about  their 
drefs,  that  they  carry  about  With  them  mirrors,  pro- 
bably made  of  flonc,  like  thofe  of  the  Mexicans, 
Dec.  iv.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  in  which  they  delight  to  vievr 
themfelves  ;  but  the  women  never  ufc  thefe.  Dec.  iv. 
lib.  X.  c.  3.  He  takes  notice,  that  among  the  fierce 
tribe  of  the  Panchss^  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada, 
none  butdiftinguiflied  warriors  were  permitted  either  to 
pierce  their  lips,  and  to  wear  green  ^ones  in  them,  or 
to  adorn  their  heaJs  with  plumes  of  feathers.  Dec.  7. 
lib.  ix,  c.  4.  In  fome  provinces  of  J^eru,- though  that 
empire  had  made  confidcrable  progrefs  in  civilization 
the  ftate  of  women  was  little  improved.  All  the  toil 
of  cultivation  and  domeflic  work  wai  devolved  upon 
them,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  wear  bracelets 
or  other  ornaments,  with  which  the  men  were  fond 
of  decking  themfelves.  Zarate  Hift.  de  Peru  i, 
p.  15,  16. 

NOTE   L.   p.  179, 

T  HAVE  ventured  to  call  this  mode  of  anointing  and 

painting  their  bodies,  the  drgfs  of  the  Ameritans. 

This  is  agreeable  to  their  own  idiom.    As  they  never 

fiir 
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ftir  atvoad  if  they  are  not  completely  anointed  ;  they 
excufe  themfely^  when  in  this  fituation,  by  faying, 
that;  tMfy   c^oot    appear    becaufe    they    are  naked. 

Gumilla  Hjft.  dc  I'Orenoque,  i.  191. 

« 

\/^^|JOTE    LL    p.  181. 

(QOME'tlWSs  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa,  on  thd 
^  gulf  of  dlifornia,  ftem  to.  be  among  the  rudeft 
pcofkte*<»f  wnenca  united  H^be  focial  ftate.  They 
^peitheai  c^ah^ate  nor  fi^w  ;  thpy  have  no  houfes  in 
which  they  fifide.  Thofe  in  the  inland  country  fub- 
fift  by  hunting ;  thofe  on  the  fea-coaft  chiefly  by  filh- 
ing.  Both  depend  upon  the  fpontaneous  productions 
of  the  earth,  fruits,  plants,  and  roots  of  various 
kinds.  In  the  rainy  feafon,  as  they  have  no  habita- 
tions to  afford  them  (belter,  they  gather  bundles  of 
reeds,  or  ftrong  Jjfafs,  and  binding  them  together  at 
one  end,  they  opef|,virtiem  at  the  other,  and  fitting 
them  to  their  heads^  they  are  covered  as  with  a  large 
cap,  which  like  a  [!fetit*lioufe  throws  off  the  rain,  and 
will  keep  them  dry  for  ibferal  hours.  During  the 
warm  feafon,  they  form  t  (he? 'wKi\,  the  branches  of 
trees,  which  proteds  them  from  tb^  Alhry  rays  of  the 
fun.  When  expofed  410  cold  they  mak&  large  fires, 
round  which  they  flet p  in  the  open  air.  .  Kftoria  de 
los  Triumfos  de  nueftra  Santa  Fe  eiilii  Gevlrt  las  mas 
barbaras,  &c.  por  P.  And.  PeripirAlftibas,  p.  7,  &c. 
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NOTE   LII.  p.  182. 

HESE  houfes  refemble  barns,  f^  We  have 
meafured  fome  which  were  a  hundred  and  fifty 
paces  long,  and  twenty  paces  broad.  Abovfc  a  hundred 
perfons  rcfide  in  fome  of  them."  Wilfon's  Account 
of  Guiana.  Purch.  Pilgr.  vol.  iv.  p.  1263.  Ibid, 
1291.  ''  The  Indian  houfes,"  fays  M.  Barrere, 
**  have  a  moft  wretched  Appearance,  and  are  a  (Iriking 
image  of  the  rudenefs  of  early  times.  Their  huts  are 
commonly  built  on  fome  rifing  ground,  or  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  huddled  fometimes  together,  fome- 
times  ftraggling,  and  always  without  any  order. 
Their  afpeft  is  melancholy  and  difagreeable.  One 
fees  nothing  but  what  is  hideous  and  favage.  The 
uncultivated  fields  have  no  gaiety.  Thefilence  which 
reigns  there,  unlcfs  when  interrupted  by  the  difagree- 
able notes  of  birds,  or  cries  of  wild  beads,  is  ex- 
tremely difmal."     Relat.  de  la  France  Equin.  p.  146. 

NOTE   LIII.   p.  185. 

Q  O  M  E  tribes  in  South  America  can  fend  their  ar- 
rows  to  a  great  diflance,  and  wiih  confiderahb 
force,  without  the  aid  of  the  bow.  They  oial^e  ufe 
of  a  hollow  reffdy.^bout  nine  feet  long,  and  an  inch 
thick,  which  ifi  oilJiid  a  Sarbacane.  In  it  they  lodgp 
a  fmall  arrow,  with  fome  unfpun  cotton  wound  about 
its  great  end ;  this  confines  the  air,  fo  that  they  can 
blow  it  with  aflonifhing  rapidity,  and  a  fure  aim,  to 
the  diflancc  of  above  a  hundred  paces«    Thefe  fmall 

3  arrows 
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jMrrQWS-  vc  always  poifoned.  Fermin.  De&r.  dfl 
^urin.  i.  55.  BaQcroft's  Hift.  of  Gpi^na,  p.  28 1, 
^c.  The  Sarbacane  is  much  ufed  by  the  Eaft  Indians^ 

NOTE   LIV.   p.  185. 

T  MIGHT  produce  many  inftances  of*  this,  but  (half 
"*■  fatisfy  rayfelf  with  one,  taken  from  the  ^fklmaux. 
^«  Their  greateft  ingenuity  (fays  Mr.  Ellis)  is  fliewn 
in  the  ftru£ture  of  their  bows,  made  commonly  of 
three  pieces  of  wood,  each  making  part  ojf  the  fame- 
.  ;u:ch,  very  nicejy  apd  ejcaSly  joined  together.  They 
are  commonly  of  fir  or  larch ;  and  as  this  wants 
ftrength  and  elafticity,  they  fupply  both  by  bracing 
the  back  of  the  bow,  with  a  kind  of  thread,  or  line, 
made  of  the  fiaews  of  their  deer,  arjd  the  bow-ftring 
of  the  fanrie  materials.  To  make  them  draw  more 
ftiffly,  they  dip  them  into  water,  which  caufes  both 
the  back  of  the  bow  and  the  firing  to  contrail,  and 
confequently  gives  it  the  greater  force  -,  and  as  they 
praftife  from  their  youth,  they  ihoot  with  very  great 
dexterity.**    Voyage  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  p.  138. 

NOTE    LV.    p.  186. 

TO['ECESSITY  is  the  great  prompter  and  guide 
"^^  of  mankind  in  their  inventions.  There  is, 
however,  fuch  inequality  in  fome  parts  of  their  pro- 
grefs,  and  fome  nations  get  fo  fajCythei  ft^t  of  others  in 
circumftances  nearly  flmilar,  that 'we  muil  afcribe 
this  to  fome  events  in  their  ftory,  or  to  fome  pecu- 
liarity in  their  fituation  with  which  y/e  are  4jnac- 
QuaiAt^.      Tl^e  people  m  the  iilaad  of   Ot^hejte, 

lately 
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lately  difcovered  in  the  South  Sea,  far  excel  moft  of 
the  Americans  in  the  knowledge  and  pradice  of  the  arts 
of  ingenuity,  and  yet  they  had  not  invented  any  me- 
thod of  boiling  water;  and  having  no  veflel  that 
would  bear  the  fire,  they  had  no  more  idea  that  water 
could  be  made  hot,  than  that  it  could  be  made  folid. 
Voyages  by  Hawkefworth,  i,  466.  484. 


NOTE    LVL    p.  186. 

/^  N  E  of  ihefe  boats,  which  could  carry  nine  men, 
weighed  only  fixty  pounds.     Gofnol    Relat.  des 
Voy.  a  la  Virgin.  Rec.  de  Voy.  au  Nord.  torn.  v. 
p.  403. 

NOTE  LVn.  p.  189. 

A  Remarkable  proof  of  this  is  produced  by  Ulloa, 
^^  In  weaving  hammocks,  coverlets,  and  the  other 
coarfe  cloths,  which  they  are  accuftomed  to  manu- 
fadture,  their  induftry  has  difcovered  no  more  expedi- 
tious method,  than  to  take  up  thread  after  thread, 
and  after  counting  and  forting  them  each  time,  to  pafs 
the  woof  between  them,  Co  that  in  finifliing  a  fmall 
piece  of  thefe  fluffs,  they  frequently  fpend  more  than 
two  years.  Voyage,  i.  336.  Bancroft  ginesthe  fame 
defcriptlon  of  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  p.  255.  Ac* 
cording  to  Adair,  the  ingenuity  and  difpatch  of  the 
North  American  Indians  are  not  greater,  p.  422. 
From  one  of  the  engravings  of  the  Mexican  paintings 
in  Purchas,  vol.  iii.  p.  xio6.  I  think  it  probable  that 
the  people  of  Mexico  were  unacquainted  with  any 
better  or  more  expeditious  mode  of  weaving.    A  loom 

was 
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was  an  invention  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  the  moft 
improved  Americans.  In  all  their  works  they  advance 
fo  flowly,  that  one  of  their  artifls  is  two  months  at  a 
tobacco-pipe  with  his  knife,  before  he  finiflies  it. 
Adiir,  p.  423.  . 


NOTE   LVIII 


J' 
•    p.  ^2,   ^ 


'T^HE  article  of    religion  in  P.  L^|t^u's  Moeurs 
des  Snuvages^  extends  to  347  tedioas  pages^in 
quarta.  "^ 

NOTE    LIX.    p.  ip4. 

T  HAVE  referred  the  reader  to  feveral  of  the 
'''  authors  who  defcribe  the  moft  uncivilized  na- 
tions in  America.  Their  teftimony  is  uniform. 
That  of  P.  Ribas  concerning  the  people  of  Cina- 
loa,  coincides  with  the  reft.  *^  I  was  extremely 
attentive  (fays  be),  during  the  years  I  refided  among 
them,  to  afcertain  whether  they  were  to  be  confidered 
as  idolaters  i  and  it  may  be  affirmed  with  the  moft  per^* 
fe3;  exa6lnefs,  that  though  among  fome  of  them  there 
may  be  traces  of  idolatry,  yet  others  have  not  the 
leaft.  knowledge  of  God,  or  even  of  any  falfe  deity, 
nor  pay  any  formal  adoration  to  the  Supreme  Being,^ 
who  exerclTes  dominion  over  the  world  ;  nor  have  they 
any  conception  of  the  providence  of  a  creator  or  go- 
vernor, from  whom  they  expe£t  in  the  next  life  the 
reward  of  their  good,  or  the  punifliment  of  their  evil 
deedst  Neither  do  they  publicly  join  in  any  zSt  of 
divine  worfliip."    Ribas  Triumphps,  &c.  p.  16. 

NOTE 
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NOTE    LX.  p.  196. 

'THE  people  of  Brafil  were  (o  much  afFrighteil 
by  thunder,  which  is  frequent  and  dreadful  ifl 
their  country,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  torrid 
zone,  that  it  wss  not  only  the  objeft  of  jTeligioas  reve- 
rence ;  hut  the  moft  exprelEve  name  in  their  language 
for  the  Deity,  was  Toupan^  the  fame  by  which  they 
iliftinguifhed  thunder.  Pifo  de  Medec.  Brafil,  p.  84 
NicuhofF.  Church,  Coll.  ii.  p.  132. 

NOTE  LXI.  p,  aos^ 

"D  Y  the  account  which  M.  Dumtat,  an  eyd*#itnersy 
:*^  gives  of  the  funeral  of  the  great  chief  of  the 
Natchez^  it  appears,  that  the  feelings  of  the  perfoDS 
who  fuffered  on  that  occafion  were  vtry  difitreikt. 
Some  fDlictted  the  honour  with  eageme(s;  others 
laboured  to  avoid  their  doom,  and  feveral  fav^  their 
lives  by  flying  to  the  woods.  As  the  Indian  Bratntns 
give  an  intoxicating  draught  to  the  Women,  who  are 
to  be  burnt  together  with  the  bodies  of  their  hufbands 
which  renders  them  infenfible  6f  their  appMtebia? 
fate,  the  Natchez  obliged  their  Vidimus  to  fwallow 
federal  large  pills  of  tobacco,  which  produce  ftHOblilar 
efie6t.     Memi  de  Louif.  i,  227. 

NOTE  LXIL  p.  214. 
r\  N  fome  occafions,  particularly  in  dances  inflttuted 
for  the  recovery  of  perfons  who  are  indifpofed, 
they  are  extremely  licentious  and  indecent,     Dc  la 

Pothcric 
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Potherie  HiR.  &c.  H.  p.  44.  Chirlev.  N.  Fr.  iil. 
p.  319.  But  the  nature  of  their  dances  is  commonly 
fuch  as  I  have  defcribed. 

NOjrEXl^tl.  p.  216.       ^     -*  ^ 

^T^HE  Othomac$mh  Ji  tribe  featec^on  ij^g  jMiks  ^ 
"^  the  Orinoco,  eni|^oy  for  the  fame  pu'ipofe  a  com«- 
pofition,  which  they  call  Xupa.  .  It  Unformed  of  the 
feeds  of  an  unknown  plant,  reduced  to  powder,  and 
certain  fhells  burnt  and  pulverized.  The  effeSs  oJF  thi3 
when  drawn  up  into  the  noftrils  ace  fo  violent,  that  they 
refemble  niadnefs  rather  than  intoxication.  Gumilla^ 
i.  286* 

NOTE  LXIV.   p.  220. 

•Tp HOUGH  this  obfervation  holds  true  amottg  the 
greater  part  of  the  fouthern  tribes,  there  arc  fomfe 
in  vj^hich  the  iriVeSijperance  of  the  women  is  as  exccffive 
as  that  of  the  men.  Bancroft's  Nat.  Hift.  of  Guiamti 
p.  275. 


NOTE    LXV.    p.  226. 

T^  V  EN  in  the  moft  intelligent  writers  concernijig 
"^  the  jnanners  of  the  Americans,  one  meets  with 
inconfiftent  and  inexplicable  circumftaimes.Jt  Char- 
levoix, who,  in  confequence  of  tMT  dt)ntr^^iy  be- 
tween his  order -anl  that  of  the  Fraiffi^&^ife;^^  ire- 
fpt£k  to  the  talents  and  abilities  of  the  North* Ameri- 
cans,  is  difpofed  to  reprefent  bofh  their  intelle&ual 
and  moral  qualities  in  the  &ioft  Avourable  light, 
aflferts,  that  they  are  engaged  in  continual  negociations 

with 
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with  their  neighbours,  andcondu£);  thefe  with  themoft 
refined  addrcfs.  At  the  fame  time,  he  adds,  *^  that 
it  becomes  their  envoys  or  plenipotentiaries  to  exert 
their  abilities  and  eloquence,  for  if  the  terms  which 
they  offer  arc  not  accept^  of,  |h^  had  need  to  ftand 
on  their  guard.  It  frequentljTh^pcns,  that  a  blow 
with  a  ftatdtet  is  the  only  retuffa  ghen  tothel^  P^^Q^^ 
fitions.  He  is  not  out  of  danger  even  if  he  id'ib  for- 
tunate as  to  avoid  the  ftroke,  he  may  exped  to  bepur- 
fued,  and  if  taken,  to  be  burnt."  Hift,  N.  Fr.  iii. 
251.  What  occurs  vol.  ii.  p.  298.  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  the  Tlafcalans  treated  the  ambailk- 
clors  from  Zempoalla,  correfponds  with  the  fa£l  re- 
lated by  Charlevoix.  Men  capable  of  fuch  z£U  of 
violence,  feemed  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  firft 
principles  upon  which  the  intercourfe  between  nations 
is  founded  ;  and  inAead  of  the  perpetual  negociations 
which  Charlevoix  mentions,  it  fcems  almoft  impoffible 
that  there  fhould  be  any  correfp^ndence  whatever 
among  them. 


NOTE  LXVL    p.  228. 

T  T  is  a  remark  of  Tacitus  concernirig  the  Germans, 
**  Gaudent  muneribiis,  fed  nee  data  imputant,  ncc 
acceptis  oblig^ntur/'  C.  21.  An  author  who  had  a 
good  OffortuQit^  of  obferving  the  principle  which 
leads  (iMffges  neither  to  exprefs  gratitude  for  favours 
which  they  hii  received,  nor  to  expc6Faftiy  return  for 
fuch  as  they  bellowed,  thus  explaiifs  their  ideads: 
**  If,  fay  they,  you  give  me  this,  it  is  becaafe  yoa 
have  no  need  of  it  3rourfelf ;  and  as  for  me,  I  never 

part 
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part  with  that  which  I  think  neceflary  to  me."  Me- 
moir fur  le  Qalibis ;  Hift.  des  Plantes  de  la  Guiane 
Francoife  pat  M.  Aublet,  torn.  ii.  p.  110. 

NOT  If  LXVIL  p.  245. 

A  ND.  Bernai^m,  the  contemporary  ztid  fricod 
of  Columbus,  hvh  prcfervcd  fome  ctrcumftanccs 
concerning  the  bravery  of  the  Caribbees,  which  arc  not 
mentioned  by  Don  Ferdinand  Columbus,  or  the  other 
hi(torians  of  that  period,  whofe  works  have  been  pub« 
lifiied.  A  Caribbean  canoe  with  four  men,  two 
women,  and  a  boy,  fell  in  unexpe£iedly  with  the  fleet 
of  Columbus  in  his  fecond  voyage,  as  it  was  fleering 
through  their  iflands.  At  firft,  they  were  ftruck  al- 
moft  ftupid  with  aftoniOiment  at  fuch  a  ftrange  fpec-> 
tacle,  and  hardly  moved  from  the  fpot  for  above  an 
hour.  A  Spanilh  bark,  with  twenty-^five  men,  a4«- 
vanced  towards  ^them,  and  the  fleet  gradually  fur- 
rounded  them,  fo  as  to  cut  oflF  their  communication 
with  the  ihore.  ''  When  they  faw  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  efcape  (fays  the  hiflrorian),  they  feized  their 
arms  with  undaunted  refoiution,  and  began  the  attack* 
I  ufe  the  expreffion,  with  undaunted  refoluthny  for  they 
were  few,  and  beheld  a  vaft  number  ready  to  aflaialt 
them.  They  wounded  feveral  of  th*^  Spaniards,  al- 
though they  had  targets,  as  well  as  other  dcfbiiive  ar- 
mour ;  and  even  after  their  canoe  was  overfei^  it  was 
with  no  little  difficulty  and  danger,  that  part  oi  them 
were  taken,  as  they  continued  Co  ^^fend  themfclves, 
and  to  ufe  their  bows  with  great  dexterity  while  fwim- 
ming  in  the  fea.'*  Hift.  de  D.  Fcrii.  y  Yfab.  MSS» 
c.  119. 

VoL.IL  LI  NOTE 
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NOTE   LXVIII.    p.  245. 

A  PROBABLE  conjciElure  may  be  formed  with  re(pe£l: 
to  tbecaufe  of  the  diftindlion  in  charader  between 
the  Caribbees  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  iflands. 
The  former  appear  manifcftly  to  be  a  feparate  race. 
Their  language  is  totally  different  from  that  of  their 
neighbours  in  the  large  iflands.  They  themfelves 
have  a  tradition,  that  their  anceftors  came  originally 
from  fome  part  of  the  continent,  and  having  conquered 
and  exterminated  the  ancient  inhabitants,  took  poiief* 
iion  of  their  lands,  and  of  their  women.  Rocheforf, 
384.  Tertre,  360.  Hence  they  call  themfelves  Bc" 
nareey  which  fignifies  a  man  come  from  beyond  Tea. 
Labat.  vi.  131.  Accordingly,  the  Caribbees  fiillufe 
two  diftinA  languages,  one  peculiar  to  the  men,  and  the 
other  to  the  women.  Tertre,  361.  The  language  of 
the  mjn  has  nothing  common  with  that  fpoken  in  the 
large  iflands.  The  diale£t  of  the  women  confiderably 
refembies  it.  Labat.  129.  This  ftrongly  confirms 
the  tradition  which  I  have  mentioned*  The  Carib- 
bees themfelves  imagine,  that  they  were  a  colony  from 
the  Galibts^  2l  powerful  nation  of  Guiana,  in  South 
America.  Tertre,  361.  Rochefort,  348.  But  as  their 
fierce  manners  approach  nearer  to  thofe  of  the  people 
in  the  northern  continent,  than  to  thofe  of  the  natives 
of  South  America;  and  as  their  language  has  like  wife 
fome  aflUnity  to  that  fpoken  in  Florida,  their  origin 
fhould  be  deduced  rather  from  the  former  than  from 
the  latter.  Labat.  128,  &c.  Hcrrera,  Dec.  i.  lib.  ix. 
c.  4.  In  their  wars,  they  ftill  obferve .  their  ancieat 
pradice  of  deftroying  all  the  males,  and  preferving  the 
women  either  for  fervitude  or  for  breeding. 

N  OTE 
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NOTE  LXIX.    p.  247. 

/^UR  knowledge  of  the  events  which  happened  ia 
the  conqueft  of  New  Spain,  is  derived  from 
fburces  of  information  more  original  and  authentic  than 
that  of  any  tranfadion  in  the  hiftory  of  America.  The 
letters  of  Cottes  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  are  the 
moft  valuable  of  thefe,  and  the  firft  in  order  of  time. 
As  Cortes  early  aflumed  a  command  independent  of 
Velafquez,  it  became  neceflary  to  convey  fuch  an  ac- 
count of  his  operations  to  Madrid^  as  might  procure 
him  the  approbation  of  his  fovereign* 

The  firft  of  his  difpatches  has  never  been  made 
public.  It  was  fent  from  Vera-Cruz,  July  16th, 
1 5 19.  As  I  imagined  that  it  might  not  reach  the 
Emperor,  un^il  he  arrivedi  in  Germany,  for  which  fie 
fet  out  early  in  the  year  1 520,  in  order  to  receive  the 
Imperial  crown  ;  I  made  diligent  fearch  for  a  copy  of 
this  difpatch,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Germany,  but 
without  fuccefs.  This,  however,  is  of  lefs  confe- 
quence,  as  it  could  not  contain  any  thing  very  mate- 
rial, being  written  fo  fooa  after  Cortes  arrived  in  New 
Spain.  Bur,  in  fearching  for  the  letter  from  Cortes, 
a  copy  of  one  from  the  colony  of  Vera-Cruz  to  the 
Emperor  has  been  difcovered  in  the  Imperial  library 
at  Vienna.  Of  thfs  I  have  fubjoined  fome  account  at 
the  clofe  of  the  Notes  to  the  third  volume.  The  fecond 
difpatch,  dated  Odober  30th,  1520,  was  piibli(hed  at 
Seville,  A  D.  1522,  and  the  third  and  fourth  foon 
after  they  were  received.     A  Latin  tranflatlon  of  them 

L  1  2  appeared 
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appeared  in  Germany,  A.  D.  1532.  Ramufio  foon 
after  made  them  more  generally  knowfi^.,  by  inferting 
them  in  his  valuable  colle£lion.  Tbey  contain  a  re- 
gular and  minute  hiftory  of  tb^  e7(pfidUiop^;Mfit|;t  o^any 
curious  particulars  concerning  the  policy  and  q^aiiaers 
of  the  Mexicans.  The  work  does  honoMC  tpr  Cortes  s 
the  ftyle  is  (imple  and  perfpicuous ;  but  9^  it  j^z^  ofia* 
nifeftly  his  intereft  to  reprefent  his  owp  a^Aions  10  tbo 
faireft  light,  his  vi&ories  are  probably  ex^iggeratedji  bi4| 
lofies  diminiihed,  and  his  aSs  of  rigour  and  xifikaqp 
fomewhat  foftened.  ..         ... 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Cronica  de  la  NuQfft 
Efpagna,  by  Francifco  Lopez  de  Gomara^  puUiflied 
A.  D.  I5S4*  Gomara's  hifiorical  merit  is  coafideiabk* 
His  mode  of  narration  is  clear,  flowing,  always  agcce-. 
able,  and  fometimes  elegant.  But  he  is  frequently  iiH 
accurate  and  credulous )  and  as  be  was  thedomeftic 
chaplain  of  Cortes  after  his  return  from  New  Spaio^ 
and  probably  compofed  his  work  at  his  dcikcy .  it  is 
manifeft  that  belabours  to  magnify  the  merit  of  bia 
hero,  and  to  conceal  or  extenuate  fuch  tranfaAions  as 
were  unfavourable  to  his  charaAer.  Of  this  Hccrera 
accufes  him  in  one  inftance,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  a.  and 
It  is  not  once  only  that  this  is  confpicuous.  He  writes, 
however,  with  fo  much  freedom  concerning  fevend 
n^eafures  of  the  Spanifh  court,  that  the  copies  both  of 
his  HiAoria  de  las  Indias,  and  of  his  Chronica»  were 
called  in  by  a  decree  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  and 
they  were  long  conlidered  as  prohibited  books  in  Spain» 
though  of  late  licence  to  print  them  has  beefi  granted. 
Pinelo  Biblioth.  jSg, 

The 
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The  Chronicle  of  Gotnara  induced  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Caftillo  to  cnmpofe  his  Hiftoria  Verdadera  de  la  Con- 
quifta  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna.  He  had  been  an  adven- 
turer in  each  of  the  expeditions  to  New  Spain,  and 
was  the  companion  of  Cortes  in  all  his  battles  and 
perils.  When  he  found  that  neither  he  himfelf,  nor 
many  of  his  fellow-foldiers  were  once  mentioned  by 
Gomara,  but  that  the  fame  of  all  their  exploits  wisis 
jifcTibed  to  C^rte^j  the  gallant  veteran  laid  hold  of  his 
pen  with  indignation^  and  compofed  his  true  hiflory. 
It  contains  a  prolix,  minute,  confu fed  Narrative  of  all 
Cortes's  operations,  iii  fuch  a  rude  vulgar  ftyle  as 
might  be  expe&ed  from  an  illiterate  foldier.  But  as 
he  relates  tranfadions  of  which  he  was  witnefs,  and  in 
which  he  performed  a  confiderable  part,  his  account 
bears  all  the  mafks  of  authenticity,  and  is  accompanied 
with  fuch  a  pleafant  naivete y  with  fuch  interefting  de* 
tailsj  with  fuch  amufing  vanity,  and  yet  fo  pardonable 
in  an  old  foldier  who  had  been  (as  he  boafts)  in  a  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  battles,  as  renders  his  book  One  of 
the  moft  Angular  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language. 

Pet,  Martyr  ab  Angleria,  in  «  treatife  de  Infulis  , 
nuper  inventis,  added  to  bis  Decades  de  Rebus  Oceani- 
cis  &  Novo  Orbe,  gives  fome  account  of  Cortes's  expe- 
dition. But  he  proceeds  no  farther  than  to  relate 
what  happened  after  his  firft  landing.  This  work', 
which  is  brief  and  fligfat,  feems  to  contain  the  inform- 
ation tranfmitted  by  Cortes  in  his  firft  difpatches,  em- 
beilifhed  with  feveral  particulars  communicated  to  the 
author  by  the  officers  who  brought  the  letters  from 
Cortes* 
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But  the  book  to  which  the  greater  part  of  modern 
hiftorians  have  had  recourfe  for  information  concerning 
the  conqueft  of  New  Spain,  is  Hiftoria  de  la  Conquifta 
de  Mexico,  por  D.  Antonio  de  Solis,  firft  publijQied 
A.  X>.    1684.     I  know  no  author  in  any  language 
whofe  literary  fame  has  rifen  fo  far  beyond   his  real 
merit.     De  Sol  is  is  reckoned  by  his  countryoien  one 
of  the  pureft  writers  in  the  CaAilian  tongue  ;  and  if  a 
foreigner  may  venture  to  give  his  opinion  concerning 
a  matter  of  which   Spaniards  alone  are  qualified  to 
judge,  he  is  intitled  to  that  praife.     But,  though   bis 
language  be  corrcStj  his  tafte  in  compofition  is  far  from 
being  juil.     His  periods  are  fo  much  laboured  as  to  be 
often  fiifF,  and  fometimes  tumid  j  the  figures  which  he 
employs  by  way  of  ornament,  are  trite  or  improper, 
and   his   obfervations   fuperficial.      Thefe   blemiihes, 
however,  might  eafily  be  overlooked,  if  he  were  not 
defe£live  with  refpedl  to  all  the  great  qualities  of  an 
hiftorian.     Defiitute  of  that  patient  induftry   in  re- 
fearch,    which   condufts   to  the  knowledge  of  truth; 
a  flranger  to  that  impartiality  which  weighs  evidence 
with  cool  attention  ;  aod  ever  eager  to  eftablifli  his  fa- 
vourite fyftem  of  exalting  the  charafler  of  Cortes  into 
that  of  a  perfe<5i:  hero,  exempt  from  error,  and  adorned 
with  every  virtue;  he  is  lefs  folicitous  todifcover  what 
was  true,  than  to  relate  what  might  appear  fplendid. 
When  he  attempts  any  critical  difcuilion,  his  reafbn- 
ings  are  fallacious,  and  founded   upon  an  imperfeA 
view  of  hSts.     Though  he  fometimes  quotes  the  Mf- 
patches  of  Cortes,  he  feems  not  to  have  confulted  them  ; 
and  though  he  fets  put  with  fome  cenfure  on  Gomara, 

he 
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he  frequently  prefers  his  authority,  the  moft  doubtful 
of  any,  to  that  of  the  other  contemporary  hiftorians. 

But  of  all  the  Spanifli  writers,  Herrera  furnifhe^ 
the  fulleft  and  moft  accurate  information  concerning 
the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  every  other  tranf- 
adion  of  America.  Tjie  induftry  and  attention  with 
which  he  confulted  not  only  the  books,  but  the  origi- 
nal papers  and  public  records,  which  tended  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  fubjciS^  of  his  enquiries,  were  fo 
great,  and  he  ufually  judges  of  the  evidence  before  him 
with  fo  much  impartiality  and  candour,  that  bis  de- 
cads  may  be  ranked  among  the  mofl  judicious  and 
ufeful  hiftorical  collediions.  If,  by  attempting  to  re- 
late the  various  occurrences  in  the  New  World  in  a 

* 

ftrift  chronological  order,  the  arrangement  of  events 
in  his  work  had  not  been  rendered  fo  perplexed,  dif- 
ccnneded,  nnd  obfcure,  that  it  is  an  unpleafant  talk 
to  colledl  from  different  parts,  of  his  book,  and  piece 
together  the  detached  fhreds  of  a  ftory,  he  might  juftl.y 
have  been  ranked  among  the  moft  eminent  hiftorians  of 
his  country.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  materials 
from  which  he  compofed  his  work,  D^c.  vi.  lib.  iii. 
c.  19.  ^ 

NOTE  LXX.  p.  250. 

/^ORTES  purpofed  to  have  gone  in  the  train  of 
Ovando  when  he  fet  out  for  his  government  in  the 
year  1502,  but  was  detained  by  an  accident.  As  he 
was  attempting  in  a  dark  night  to  fcramble  up  to  the 
window  of  a  lady's  bed-chamber,  with  whom  he  car- 
ried on  an  intrigue,  an  old  wall,  on  the  top  of  which 

L  1  4  he 
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he  had  mounted,  gave  way,  and  he  was  fo  much  bruifed 
by  the  fall  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  voyage.  Gomara^ 
Cronica  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna,  cajA  i. 

NOTE  LXXL  p.  253. 

/^ORTES  had  two  thoufand  pcfbe  in  the  hancfs  of 
^^  Andrew  Duero,  and  he  borrowed  four  thoufand, 
Thefe  fums  are  about  equal  in  value  to  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  fterling ;  but  as  the  price  of  every  thing  was 
extremely  high  in  America,  they  made  but  a  fcanty 
ft::k  when  applied  towards  the  equipment  of  a  mili- 
tary expedition.  Herrera,  Dec.  ii,  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  B. 
Diaz.  c.  20. 

NOTE   LXXII.     p.  259. 

•THE  names  of  thofe  gallant  officers  which  will 
often  occur  in  the  fubfequcnt  ftory,  were. Juan 
Velafquez  de  Leon,  Alonfo  Hernandez  Portocarrero, 
Francifco  de  Montejo,  Chriftoval  de  Olid,  Juan  dc 
Efcalante,  Francifco  de  Morla,  Pedro  de  Alva^ado,. 
Francifco  de  Salceda,  Juan  de  Efco^ar,  Gines  de 
Nortes.  Cortes  himfelf  commanded  the  Capitana,  or 
Admiral.  Francifco  de  Orozco,  an  officer  formed  in 
the  wars  of  Italy,  had  the  command  of  the  artillery,. 
The  experienced  Alaminos  afted  as  chief  pilot, 

NOTE   LXXIH.    p.  261. 

iN  thofe  different  conflifts,  the  Spaniards  loft  only 

two  men,  but  had  a  confiderable  number  wounded. 

Though  there  be  no  occafion  for  recourfe  to  any  fu- 

pernatural  caufe  to  account  either  for  the  greatnefs  of 

their 
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tbeir  viAorieSy  or  the  fmallnef$  of  their  lofs  y  the  Spa* 
nifh  hiftorians  fail  not  to  afcribe  both  to  the,  patronage 
of  St.  Jago,  the  tutelar  Saint  of  their  country,  who,  as 
they  relate,  fought  at  the  head  of  their  countrymen, 
and  by  his  prowefs  gave  a  turn  to  the  fate  of  the 
battle.  Gomara  is  the  firft  who  mentions  this  appari- 
tion of  St.  James.  It  is  amufing  to  obferve  the  embar- 
raffment  of  B.  Diaz  de  Caftillo,  occafioned  by  the- 
ftruggle  between  his  fuperftition  and  his  veracity.  The 
former  difpofed  him  to  believe  this  miracle,  the  latter 
reftrained  him  from  attefting  it.  '*  I  acknowledge, 
fays  he,  that  all  our  exploits  and  victories  are  owing 
to  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  that  in  this  battle  there 
was  fuch  a  number  of  Indians  to  every  one  of  us,  that 
if  each  had  thrown  a  handful  of  earth  they  might  have 
buried  us,  if  by  the  great  mercy  of  God  we  had  not 
been  protedled.  It  may  be  that  the  perfon  whom  Go- 
mara mentions  as  having  appeared  on  a  mottled  grey 
horfe,  was  the  glorious  apoftle  Signor  San  Jago  or 
Signor  San  Pedro ;  and  that  I,  as  being  a  finncr,  was 
not  worthy  to  fee  him.  This  I  know,  that  I  faw 
Francifco  de  Morla  on  fuch  a  horfe,  but  as  an  unwot- 
thy  tranfgreffor,  did  not  deferve  to  fee  any  of  the  holy 
apoftles.  It  may  have  been  the  will  of  God,  that  it 
was  fo  as  Gomara  relates,  but  until  I  read  his  Chro* 
nicle  I  never  heard  among  any  of  the  conquerors  that 
fuch  a  thing  had  happened."     Cap.  34, 

NOTE  LXXIV.  p.  269. 

CEVERAL  Spaniffi  hiftorians  relate  this  occurrence 

in  fuch  terms,  as  if  they  wifhed  it  fhould  be  be* 

lieved,  that  the  Indians  loaded  with  the  prefeilts,  hat} 

3  carried 
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carried  them  from  the  capital  in  the  fame  Ibort  fpac^ 
of  time  that  the  couriers  performed  that  journey! 
This  is  incredible,  and  Gomara  mentions  a  circum- 
ftance  which  (hews,  that  nothing  extraordtnary  hap- 
pened on  this  occafion.  This  rich  prefent  had  been 
prepared  for  Grijalva,  when  he  touched  at  the  fame 
place  fome  months  before,  and  was  now  ready  to  f>e 
delivered,  as  foon  as  Montezuma  fent  orders  for 
that  purpofe.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  xxvii.  p.  28* 

AccoRPiNG  to  B.  Diaz  del  Caftillo,  the  value  of 
the  filver  plate  reprefenting  the  moon,  was  alone 
above  twenty  thoufand  pefos^  about  five  thoufand 
pounds  Sterling.* 


NOTE  LXXV.  p.  276. 

'T^HIS  private  traffic  was  diredlly  contrary  to  the 
inftruiSlions  of  Velafquez,  who  enjoined,  that 
whatever  was  acquired  by  trade  (hould  be  thrown  into 
the  common  ftock.  But  it  appears,  that  the  foldiers 
had  each  a  private  afTortment  of  toys,  and  other  goods 
proper  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  Cortes  gained  their 
favour  by  encouraging  this  under- hand  barter.  B* 
Diaz,  c.  41. 

NOTE    LXXVL  p.  292. 

/^  OMAR  A  has  publiftied  a  catalogue  of  the  vari- 
ous articles  of  which  this  prefent  confifted.  Cron. 
c.  49.  P.  Martyr  ab  Angleria,  who  faw  them  after 
they  were  brought  to  Spain,  and  who  feems  to  have 
ep^aipined  them  with  great  atcentionj^  give^  a  def<:rip* 

tion 
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tionofeach)  which  is  curious,  as  it  conveys  feme 
idea  of  the  progreis  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in 
feveral  arts  of  elegance.  De  Infulis  nuper  inveotit 
Liher,  p.  354,  &c. 

NOTE    LXXVII.   p.  300. 

'TPHERE  is  no  circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
conquefl  of  America,  which  is  more  queftionable 
than  the  account  of  the  nutDerous  armies  brought  into 
the  field  againft  the  Spani,ards.  As  the  war  with  the 
Tlafcalans,  though  of  ftiort  duration,  was  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  which  they  waged  in  America,  the 
account  given  of  their  forces  merits  fome  attention* 
The  only  authentic  information  concerning  this  is  de- 
rived from  three  authors.  Cortes,  in  his  fecond  dif- 
patch  to  the  emperor,  dated  at  Segura  dc  la  Frontera, 
OSober  30,  1520,  thus  eftimates  the  number  of  their 
troops  in  the  firft  battle  6000 ;  in  the  fecond  battle 
100,000;  in  the  third  battle  150,000.  Relat.  ap, 
Ramuf.  iii.  228.  Bernal  Diaz  del  Caftillo,  who  was 
an  eye-witnefs,  and  engaged  in  all  the  adiions  of  this 
war,  thus  reckons  their  numbers ;  in  the  firfl:  battle 
3000,  p.  43;  in  the  fecond  battle  6000,  ibid,  in 
the  third  battle  50,000,  p.  45.  Gomara,  who  was 
Cortes*s  chaplain  after  his  return  to  Spain,  and  pub- 
li(hed  his  Cronica  in  1552,  follows  the  computation 
of  Cortes,  except  in  the  fecond  battle,  where  he 
reckons  the  Tlafcalans  at  80,000,  p*  49*  It  was 
manifeftly  the  intereft  of  Cortes  to  magnify  his  own 
dangers  and  exploits.  For  it  was  only  by  the  merit 
of  cxtraordin:;ry  fcrvices,  that  be  could  hope  to  atone 
for  his   irregular   condudl^i    in    aiTuming    an    inde« 

6  pendent 
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pendent  command.  Bern.  Diaz^  though  abundantly 
difpofed  to  place  his  own  prowefs,  and  that  of  his 
fellow^conquerorsy  in  the  moft  advantageous  point  of 
light,  had  not  the  fame  temptation  to  exaggerate; 
and,  it  is  probable,  that  his  account  of  the  numbers 
approaches  nearer  to  the  truth.  Th9  aflembling  of 
an  army  of  150,000  men  requires  many  previous  ar-> 
rangements,  and  fuch  provifion  for  their  fubfiftence 
as  (^ems  to  be  beyond  the  forefight  of  Americans. 
The  degree  of  cultivation  in  Tlafcala  does  not  feem 
to  have  been  fo  great,  as  to  have  furnifhed  fuch  a 
vaft  army  with  provifions.  Though  this  province 
was  fo  much  better  cultivated  than  other  regions  of 
New  Spain,  that  it  was  called  the  country  of  briad\ 
yet  the  Spaniards  in  their  march  fuffered  fuch  want, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  fubfift  upon  Tunas^  a  fpe- 
cies  of  fruit  which  grows  wild  in  the  fields*  Herrerti 
Pec.  ii«   lib.  vi.   c.  5.  p.  182. 

NOTE  LXXVIII.  p.  306. 

^T^  H  £  S  £  unhappy  viAims  are  faid  to  be  perfons 
of  diftin^ion.  It  feems  improbable  that  fo  great 
a  number  as  fifty  fhould  be  employed  as  fpies.  So 
many  prifoners  had  been  taken  and  difmifTed,  and  the 
Tlafcalans  had  fent  fo  many  mefTages  to  the  Spanifli 
quarters,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  reafon  for  ha* 
zarding  the  lives  of  fo  many  confiderab]e  people,  in 
order  to  procure  information  about  the  pofition  and 
ftate  of  their  camp.  The  barbarous  manner  in  which 
Cortes  treated  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of 
war  eflablifhed  among  poHfhed  nations,  appeafs  fo 
Shocking  to  the  later  Spanifh  writers,  that  they  diminish 

the 
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the  number  of  thofe'  'whom  he  puni(hed  (o  crueJly. 
Herrera  fay«s,  t^t  he  cut  off  the  hands  of  feven,  md 
tbuinha  of  fome  more.  Dec.  tL  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  De 
Solis  relates^  that  the  hands  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  werd 
cut  oiF,  and  the  thumbs  of  all  the  reft.  Lib.  ii.  c.  20^^ 
But  Cortes  bimielf,  Relat.  p.  228,  b.  and  after  hiio^ 
Gomara,  c.  4S,  affirm,  that  the  hands  of  all  the  fifty 
were  cutoiF.  -     ' 

NOTE  LXXIX.    p.  309. 

^  H  E  horfes  were  objefls  of  the  grfeateft  aftonifli- 
:  ment  to  all  the  peojde  of  New  Spain* '^  At  firflf 
they  imagined  the  horfe  and  his  rider,  like  the  Cen- 
taurs of  the  ancients,  to  be  fome  monfttous  animal  of 
a  terrible  form  ;  and  fuppofing,  that  their  food  was  thc^ 
fame  as  that  of  men,  brought  flefli  and  bread  to  nourifh 
them.  Even  after  they  difcovered  their  miftake,  they 
believed  the  horfes  devoured  men  in  battle^  and  when 
they  neighed,  thought  that  they  were  demanding  their 
prey.  It  was  not  the  intereft  of  the  Spaniards  to  un* 
deceive  them.     Herrera,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  vi.c.  11. 

NOTE   LXXX.  p.  315, 

A  CCORDING  to  Bart,  de  las  Cafas,  there  was  na 
reafon  for  this  maflacre,  and  it  was  an  aft  of  wan- 
ton cruelty,  perpetrated  merely  to  ftrikc  terror  into  the 
peo{de  of  New  Spain.  Reiac.  de  la  Deftruyc.  p.  tjg 
&c.  But  the  zeal  of  Lfts  Cafas  often  leads  hite  ta 
exaggerate.  In  oppofition  to  him  Bern.  Diaz,  c.  83, 
afTerts,  that  the  firft  miflionaries  fent  into  New  Spain 
by  the  emperor,  made  a  judicii^l  inquiry  into  this  tranf- 

a£tion ; 
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adion  t  2nd  having  cxamineil  the  pricfU  and  elders  of 
Cholula,  found  that  there  wai  a  real  coofpiracjr  to  cut 

off*  the  Spaniards,  and  that  the  account  given  by  Cor- 
tes wai  exadly  true.  As  it  was  the  ahjc&  of  Cortei 
at  that  time,  and  manifeftly  bis  intercft,  to  gain  the 
good-will  of  Montezuma,  it  ts  improbable,  that  be 
would  have  taken  a  flep  which  tended  lb  vifibly  to  alie- 
nate him  from  the  Spaniards,  if  he  bad  not  believed  it 
to  be  neceOary  for  his  own  prefervation.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  Spaniards  who  fervcd  in  America  had  fucb 
contempt  for  the  natives,  and  thought  tbem  fo  littl* 
entitled  to  the  common  rights  of  men,  that  Cortes 
might  hold  the  Cholulans  as  guilty  upon  flight  and 
imperfei^  evidence.  The  feverity  of  the  punilhmeoC 
was  cettainly  excelEve  and  atrocious. 

NOTE  LXXXI.   p.  317. 

'T^HIS  defcription  is  taken  almoft  literally  from 
Bernal  Diaz  del  Caftillo,  who  was  fo  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  art  of  compoiltion,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
embellilhing  his  narrative.  He  relates  in  a  limple  and 
rude  llyte  what  palTed  in  his  own  mind,  and  that  of  his 
fellow-foldiers,  on  that  occaflon  -,  "  And  let  it  not  be 
thought  ftrange,  fays  he,  that  I  jhould  write  in  this 
manner  of  what  then  happened,  for  it  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  relate,  another  to  liave 
beheld  things  that  were  never  before  feen,  oc  beard,  or 
ipoken  of  among  men."    Cap.  86.  p.  64,  b. 
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NOTE   LXXXII.    p.  333. 

T>  Diaz  del  Caftillo  gives  us  Tome  idea  of  the  fatigue, 
and  hardlhips  they  underwent  in  performing  this, 
and  other  parts  of  duty.  During  the  nine  months  that. 
t1iey  remained  in  Mexico,  every  man,  without  any  dif- 
tjnflion  between  officers  and  foldiers,  flept  on  ht3 
arms,  in  his  quilted  jacket  and  gorget.  They  lay  on 
mats,  or  ftraw  fpread  on  the  floor,  and  each  was  ob- 
liged to  hoidhimfelf  as  alert  as  if  he  had  been  on 
guard.  "  This,  adds  he,  became  fo  habitual  to  me, 
that  even  now  fti  my  advanced  age,  I  always  Deep  in 
my  cioaths,  and  never  in  any  bed.  When  I  vifit  my 
Encomienda,  I  reckon  it  fuitable  to  my  rank,  to  have  a 
bed  carried  along  with  my  other  baggage,  but  I  never 
go  into  it ;  but,  according  to  cuflom,  I  lie  in  my 
cloaths,  and  walk  frequently  during  the  night  into  the 
open  air,  to  view  the  ftars  as  I  was  wont  when  in  fer- 
vice."     Cap.  108. 

NOTE  LXXXill.    p.  336. 

r^ORTES  himfelf,  in  his  fecond  difpatch  to  the 
emperor,  does  not  explain  the  motives  which  in- 
duced him  cither  to  condemn  Qualpopoca  to  the  flames,' 
or  to  put  Montezuma  in  irons.  Ramuf.  iii.  236,  B. 
Diaz  is  filent  with  refpe^l  to  hts  reafons  for  the  former ;' 
and  the  only  caufe  he  alllgns  for  the  latter  was,  that 
he  might  meet  with  no  interruption- in  eKbculin^tflc' 
fenteace  prpnouncod  agiinft  Qualpopoca,  c.  xcr.  p. 
75.  But  as  Montezuma  was  his  prifoner,  and  abfo- 
lutely  in  his  power,  he  had  no  rcafon  to  dread  him,  and 
the 
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the  infult  offered  to  that  monarch  could  have  no  eflfed 
but  to  irritate  him  unnecefTarily.  Gomara  fuppoles, 
that  Cort(.s  had  no  other  obje£l  than  to  occupy  Mon- 
tezuma with  his  own  diftrefs  and  fufferings,  that  he 
might  give  lefs  attention  to  what  befel  Qualpopoca* 
Cron.  c.  89.  Herrera  adopts  the  fame  opinion.  Dec. 
li.  lib.  viii.  c;  9.  But  it  feems  an  odd  expedient,  in 
order  to  make  a  perfon  bear  one  injury,  to  load  him 
with  another  that  is  greater.  De  Solis  imagines,  that 
Cortes  had  nothing  elfe  in  view  than  to  intimidate  Mon- 
tezuma, fo  that  he  might  make  no  attempt  to  refcue  the 
victims  from  their  fate  ;  but  the  fpirit  of  that  monaich 
was  fo  fubmiffive^  and  he  had  fo  tamely  given  up  the 
prifoners  to  the  difpofal  of  Cortes,  that  be  had  no 
caufe  to  apprehend  any  oppofition  from  him.  If 
the  explanation  which  I  have  attempted  to  give  of 
"*  Cortes's    proceedings    on    this  occafion    be     not   ad- 

mitted, it  appears  to  me,  that  they  mufl  be  reckoned 
among  the  wanton  and  barbarous  a6is  of  oppreffion 
which  occur  too  often  in  the  hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of 
America. 


NOTE  LXXXIV.  p.  341. 

T^E  Solis  aflTerts,  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  that  the  propofition  of 
doing  homage  to  the  King  of  Spain,  came  from 
Montezuma  himfelf,  and  was  made  in  order  to  induce 
the  Spaniards  to  depart  out  of  his  dominions.  He  de- 
fcribes  his  conduiSt  on  this  occafion,  as  if  it  had  been 
founded  upon  a  fcheme  of  profound  policy,  and  cxe« 
cuted  with  fuch  refined  addrefs,  as  to  deceive  Cortes 
himfelf.     But  there  is  no  hint  or  circu/nftance  in  the 

con* 
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rontempdr^ry  hifiorians,  Cortes,  Diaz,  or  Gomarsi,  td 
jufiify  tfii&  theory.  Montezuma,  oil  other  occaflon?, 
difcoveiied  no  fuch  extent  of  art  and  abilrtics.  The 
knguifli  which  he  felt  in  performing  this  humbling 
ceremony  is  natural,  if  we  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  in^ 
voluntafy*  But,  according  to  the -theory  of  De  Solis, 
it  wpiild  have  been  preppfteroirs  and  inconfifient  with 
his  own  defign  of  deceiring  the  Spaniards. 

■«.;••>•  •  ... 

.....  ,.«..■■••••>  •• 

'     NOtE  LXXXV.  p.  34^. 

.    :  . 4»i . .  .      .  ,1        " . . 

]N  feveral  of  the  provinces,  the  Sp^niards^  with  all 
their  induftry  ai^d  influence^  could  colled  no  gold* 
In  others,  they  procured  orriy  a  fi^w  trinkets  of  fmall 
value.  Montezuma  aiTured  Cortes,  that  the  prefent 
^hich  he  oflFered  to  the  King  of  Caftile^  after  dging 
homage,  confided  of  all  the  treafure  amaiTed  by  his 
father ;  and  told  him,  that  he  had  already  diftributed 
the  reft  of  his  gold  and  jewiels  ainong  the  Spaniards* 
B.  Dial,  c.  164.  Gbmara  relates,  that  all  the  (ilvef 
colleSed  amounted  to  50b  merks.  Cron.  c.  93.  This 
agrees  with  the  account  given  by  Cortes,  that  the 
royal  fifth  of  filver  was  100  marks.  Relat.  239,  B.  So 
that  the  fum  total  of  filver  was  only  4006  ounces,  at 
the  rate  of  eight  ounces  a  mark,  which  demonftrates 
the  proportion  of  filver  to  gold  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly fmall. 

NOTE  LXXXVI.  p.  346. 

T\E,  Solis,  lib*  iv.  c.  i.  calls  in  queftion  the  truth 

of  this  tranfaiSiion,  from  no  better  reafon  than 

that  it  was  inconfiftent  with  that  prudence  which  dif- 
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tinguUhes  the  cbarader  of  Cortes.  But  he  ought  to 
have  recolleded  the  impetuofity  (tf  his  seal  at  Tlafctla, 
which  was  no  Icfs  imprudent.  He  aflert8»  that  the 
evidence  for  it  refts  upon  the  teftimony  of  B.  Diss  dd 
Caftillo,  of  Gomara,  and  of  Herrera.  They  all  con* 
cur  indeed^  in  mentioning  this  inconfiderate  flqp  which 
Cortes  took ;  and  they  had  good  realbn  to  do  io,  for 
Cortes  himfelf  relates  this  exploit  in  his  (scond  ^ifpaffrh 
to  the  £mperor9  and  Teems  to  glory  in  it.  Cort.  Relat 
RamuC  iii.  140,  D.  This  is  one  inftancc^  among 
many,  of  De  Solis's  having  confulted  with  little  at* 
tention  the  letters  of  Cortes  to  Charles  V,  jfrom  which 
the  moft  authentic  information  with  refpe^  to  his 
operations  muft  be  derived. 

NOTE  LXXXVIL  p.  351, 

XJERERRA  and  De  Solis  fuppofe,  that  Velafques 
was  encouraged  to  equip  this  armament  againft 
Cortes,  by  the  accounts  which  he. received  from. Spain 
concerning  the  reception  of  the  agents  ient  by  the  co* 
lony  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  warmth  with  which  Fon« 
feca  bifhop  of  Burgos  had  efpoufed  his  intereft^  and 
condemned  the  proceedings  of  Cortes.  Herrera,  dec.  li^ 
lib.  ix.  c.  |8«  De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  But  the  chro- 
nological order  of  events  refutes  this  fuppofition*  <Pop- 
tocarrero  and  Mootejo  failed  from  Vera  Oros,  Jiiif 
26,  1519*  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  v.  c.  4,  They  landed 
at  St.  Lucar  in  Odober,  according  to  Herrera,  ibid. 
But  P.  Martyr,  who  attended  the  court  at  that  time, 
and  communicated  evety  occurrence  of  moment  to^hk 
corrcfpondents  day  by  day,  mentions  the  arrival  of 
tbefe  agents,  for  the  f^  time,  ia  De^ember^  and/peaks 

Of 
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it  as  a  recent  event.  Epift.  650.  AU  riie  hiftorianSv 
agree,  that  the  agents  of  Cortes  had  their  firft  audi- 
ence of  the  Emperor  at  Tordefillas,  when  he  went  to 
that  town  to  vifit  his  mother  in  his  way  to  St.  Jago  de 
Compoftella.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.' v.  c.  4.  De  So- 
ils, lib*  iv.  c.  5.  But  the  emperor  tet  out  from  ValU- 
dolid  for  Tordeflllas,  on  the  nth  of  March  1520 ;  and 
P.  Martyr  mentions  his  having  feen  at  that  time  the 
prefents  made  to  Charles,  Epift.  1665.  The  arma* 
ment  under  Narvaez  failed  from  Cuba  in  April  1520. 
It  is  manifeft  then,  that  Velafquez  covild  not  receive 
any  account  of  what  pafTed  in  this  intdlrview  at  Torde- 
fillas, previous  to  his  hoftile  preparations  againft 
Cortes.  His  real  motives  fytm  to  be  thofe  which  I 
have  mentioned.  Xhe  patent  appointing  him  Jtdekn^ 
tafh  of  New  Spain,  with  fuch  extenflve  powers,  bears 
date  Noveipber  13,  1519*  Herrera,  dec.  ii.^lij).  ii^ 
c.  II.  He  might  recfeive  it  about  the  begii;miqg  of 
January.  Gomara  takes  notice^  th^t  as  foon  as  i(bis 
patent  was  delivered  to  him,  he  begaii  to  equip  a  £cet 
and  levy  forces.    Cron.  c.  96. 

NOTE  LXXXVXII.  p.  354. 

T>£  Solis  contends,  that  as  Narvaez  had  no  inters 
preters,  he  could  hold  no  intercourfe  with  the 
people  of  the  provinces,  nor  converfe  with  them  in 
any  way  but  by  figns,  and  that  it  was  equally  impof* 
fible  for  him  to  carry  on  any  communication  with 
Montezuma.  Lib.  iv.  c.  7.  But  it  is  upon  the  au-» 
thority  of  Cortes  himfelf  that  I  relate  all  the  particu* 
lars  of  Narvaez's  correfpondence,  both  with  Montezu* 
ma  and  with  his  fubjeds  in  die  maritime  provinces. 

M  m  2  Relat. 
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Relat.  Ramur.  iii.  ^44,  A.  C.     Cortes  affirms,  that 
there  was  a  mode  of  intercourfe  between  Narvaez  and 
the  Mexicans,  but  does  not  explain  how  it  was  carried 
on.  Bernal  Diaz  fuppHes  this  defedtj  and  informs  us,  that 
the  three  deferters  who  joined  Narvaez  sL&td  as  inter- 
preters, having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
language,  c.  no.     With  his   ufual  minutenefs,  he 
mentions  their  names  and  chara6lers,  and  relates,  in 
chapter  122,  how  they  were  puniihed  for  their  perfidy. 
The  Spaniards  had  now  refided  above  a  year  among 
the  Mexicans;  and  it  is  not  furprifing^  that   Several 
among  them  (hould  have   made  fome  proficiency  ia 
fpeaking  their  language.     This  feems  to  have  been  the 
cafe.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  x.  c.  i.  Both  B.  Diaz,  who 
was  prefent,  and  H^rrera^  the  mod  accurate  aild  beft 
informed  of  all  the  Spanifh  writers^  agree  with  Cortes 
In  his  account  of  the  fecret  correfpondence  cauried  on 
with  Montezuma.     Dec.  ii.  lib.  ix.  c.  18,   19.     De 
Solis  feems  to  conflder  it  as  a  difcfedit  to  Cortex,  his 
hero,  that  Montezuma  ihould    have  been  ready  to 
engage  in  a  correfpondence  with  Narvaez,     Hefup- 
pofes  that  monarch  to  have  contra£led  fuch  a  wonder- 
ful aflFe£lion  for  the  Spaniards,  that  he  was  hot  (blicit- 
0U8  to  be  delivered  from  them.     After  the  indignity 
with  which  he  had  been  treated,  fuch  an  affe^ion  is 
incredible ;  and  even  De  Solis  is  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge,  that  it  muft  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  thd 
miracles  which  God  had  wrought  to  facilitate  the 
conqueft,  lib.  iv.  c.  7.     The  truth  is,  Montezuma^ 
however  much  overawed  by  his  dread  of  the  Spaniards^ 
was  extremely  impatient  to  recover  his  liberty. 


t  •  ■  I. 
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NOTE    LXXXIX.  p-374* 

^T^  HESE  words  I  have  borrowed  from  the  anony* 
mous  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  ia 
America,  publilhed  by  Dodfley,  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 
a  work  of  fo  much  merit,  that  I  (hould  think  ther6 
is  hardly  any  writer  in  the  age  who  ought  to  be 
afhamed  of  acknowledging  himfelf  to  be  the  author 
pf  it. 

NOTE  Xe.    p.  382/ 

'TpHE  contemporary  hiftorians  differ  confiderabty 
^  with  refpeft  to  the  lofs  of  the  Spaniards  on  this 
occafion.  Cortes,  in  his  fecond  difpatch  to  the  em- 
peror, makes  the  number  only  150.  Relat.  ap« 
Ramuf.  iii.  p.  249,  A.  But  it  was  manifeftly  his  in- 
tereft,  at  that  junfture,  to  conceal  from  the  court  of 
Spain  the  full  extent  of  the  lofs  which  he  had  fuftaincd, 
De  Solis,  always  ftudfous  to  diminifli  every  misfor- 
tune that  befel  his  countrymen,  rates  their  lofs  at 
about  two  hundred  men.  Lib.  iv.  c«  19.  B.  Diaz 
affirms,  that  they  loft  870  men,  and  that  only  440 
efcaped  from  Mexico,  c.  12^.  p.  108,  b.  Palafox, 
bifhop  of  Los  Angeles,  who  feems  to  have  inquired 
into  the  early  tranfaftions  of  his  countrymen  in  NeW- 
Spain,  with  great  attention,  confirms  the  account  of 
B.  Diaz  with  refpeft  to  the  extent  of  their  lofs. 
Virtudes  del  Indio,  p.  22.  Gomara  ftates  their  lofs 
at  450  men.  Cron.  c.  109.  Some  months  after- 
wards, when  Cortes  had  received  feveral  reinforce^ 
fnents,  be  muttered  bis  troops,  and  found  them  to  he 
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only  590.  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  p.  255,  £•  Nov^ 
as  Narvaez  brought  880  men  into  New  Spain,  and 
about  4C0  of  Cortes's  foldiers  were  then  alive^  it  is 
evident,  that  his  lofs  in  the  retreat  from  Mexico  miift 
have  been  much  more  coniiderable  than  what  he 
mentions.  B.  Diaz,  folicitous  to  magnify  the  dangers 
and  fufFerings  to  which  he  and  hit  fellow-conquerors 
were  expofed,  may  have  exaggerated  their  loia  ;  but, 
in  my  opinion,  it  cannot  well  be  edimated  at  le&  than 
600  men. 

NOTE  XCI.  p;  408. 

O  OME  remains  of  this  great  work  are  ftill  vifible, 
^  and  the  fpot  where  the  brigantines  were  boilt  and 
launched,  is  ftill  pointed  out  to  ftrangers.  Torque- 
mada  viewed  them.    Monarq.  Indiana,  vol.  i.  p.  531. 

NOTE  XCn.  p.4i8, 

^  H  £  ftation  of  AI varado  on  the  caufeway  of  Ta« 
Cuba  was  the  neareft  to  the  city.  Cortes  ob- 
ferves,  that  there  they  could  diftin£Uy  obferve  what 
pafled  when  their  countrymen  were  facrificed.  Relat. 
ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  p.  273,  £•  B.  Diaz,  who  belonged 
to  Alvarado's  divifion,  relates  what  he  beheld  with  his 
own  eyes.  C.  152.  p.  148,  b.  149,  a.  Like  a  man 
whofe  courage  was  fo  clear  as  to  be  above  fufpicion, 
he  defcribes  with  his  ufual  iimplicity  the  impreflSlon 
which  this  fpe£tacle  made  upon  him.  ^^  Before,  iajrs 
he,  I  faw  the  breafts  of  my  companions  opened,  their 
hearts  yet  fluttering,  offered  to  an  accurfed  idol,  and 
their  flefli  devoured  by  their  exulting  enemies;  I  was 

accttftomed 
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accuftomed  to  enter  a  battle  not  only  without  fear,  but 
with  high  fpirit.  But  from  that  time  I  never  ad- 
vance to  fight  the  Mexicans  without  a  fecret  horror 
aod  anxietj,  my  heart  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
death  which  I  had  feen  them  fuffer/'  He  takes  care 
to  add,  that  as  foon  as  the  combat  began,  his  terror 
went  off;  and,  indeed^  his  adventurous  bravery*  on 
every  occaiion  is  full  evidence  of  this.  £•  Diaz, 
c,  156.  p;  I57j  a. 

NOTE  XCIII.  p.  425- 
/^NE  circumftance  in  this  fiege  merits  particular 
notice.  The  account  which  the  Spanifh  writers 
give  of  the  numerous  armies  employed  in  the  attack 
or  defence  of  Mexico,  feems  to  be  incredible.  Ac- 
cording to  Cortes  himfelf,  he  had  at  one  time  150,000 
auxiliary  Indians  in  his  fervice.  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii. 
275,  E.  Gomara  afferts,  that  they  were  above 
200,000.  Cron*  c.  136.  Herrera,  an  author  of  higher 
authority,  fays,  they  were  about  200,000.  Dec.  iii. 
lib.  i.  c.  19.  None  of  the  contemporary  writers 
afcertain  explicitly  the  number  of  perfons  in  Mexico 
during  the  fiege.  But  Cortes  on  feveral  occaiions 
mentions  the  number  of  Mexicans  who  were  flain,  or 
who  perifhed  for  want  of  food ;  and,  if  we  may  rely 
on  thofe  circumftances,  it  is  probable,  that  above  two 
hundred  thoufand  muft  have  been  fhut  up  in  the  towm 
But  the  quantity  of  provifions  neceifary  for  the  fub- 
fiflence  of  fuch  vaft  multitudes  ailembled  in  one  place 
during  three  months  is  fo  great,  and  it  requires  fo 
much  fdrefight  and  arrangement  to  colle£l  thefe,  and 
lay  thtm  up  in  magazines,  fo  as  to  be  certain  of  a 
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regular  fupply,  that  one  can  hardly  believe  tbat  this 
could  be  accomplifhed  in  a  country  where  agriculture 
was  fo  imperfeA  as  in  the  Mexican  empire,  where 
there  were  no  tame  animals,  and  by  a  people  naturally 
fo  improvident,  and  fo  incapable  of  executing  a  com- 
plicated plan  as  the  moft  improved  Americans.  The 
Spaniards,  with  all  their  care  and  attention,  fared  very 
poorly,  and  were  often  reduced  to  extreme  diftrefs 
from  want  of  provifions.  B.  Diaz,  p.  |42,  Cortes 
Relat.  271,  D.  Cortes  on  one  occafioa  mentions 
flightly  the  fubfiftence  of  his  army ;  and  after  ac* 
knowledging,  that  they  were  often  in  great  want, 
adds,  that  they  received  fupplies  from  the  people  of 
the  country,  of  fi(h,  and  of  fome  fruit,  which  he  calls 
the  cherries  of  the  country.  Ibid.  B.  Diaz  fays,  that 
they  had  cakes  of  maize,  and  cerafas  de  la  tterra;  and 
when  the  feafon  of  thefe  was  over,  another  fruit, 
which  he  calls  Tufias;  but  their  moft  comfoi^table 
fubfiftence  was  a  root  which  the  Indians  ufe  as  food, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  ^iliteSj  p..  I42.  The 
Indian  auxiliaries  had  one  means  of  fubfiftence  mors 
than  the  Spaniards.  T'hey  fed  upon  the  bodies  of  th€ 
Mexicans  whom  they  killed  in  battle.  Col't.  RelaC 
iy6,  C.  B.  Diaz  confirms  hh  relation,  and  adds^ 
that  when  the  Indians  returned  from  Mexico  to  their 
pwn  country,  they  carried  with  them  large  quantities 
of  the  flefh  of  the  Mexicans  falted  or  dried^  a9  ^  moft 
acceptable  prefent  to  their  friends,  that » they,  might 
have  the  pleafure  of  feeding  upon  the  bodies  of  th.^ic 
enemies  in  their  feftivals.  P.  157.  De  SoHs,'^'Who 
feems  to  coniider  it  as  an  imputation  of  difcredit  to  bis 
countrymen^    that  th^y  (bould  a£l  in  concert   wit^ 

auxiliaries 
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auxiliaries  who  fed  upon  human  flefh,  is  folicitous  to 
prove,  that  the  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  prevent  their 
aflbciates  from  eating  the  bodies  of  the  Mexicans, 
lib.  V.  c.  24.  But  he  has  no  authority  for  this  frodi 
the  original  hiftorians.     Neither  Cortes  himfelf,  nor 

B.  Diaz^  feem  to  have  had  any  fuch  fcruple ;  and,  oh 
niany  occafions,  mention  the  Indian  repails,  which 
were  become  familiar  to  them,  without  any  mark  of 
abhorrence..  Even  with  this  additiortal  ftock  of  food 
for  the  Indians,  it  was  hardly  poifible  to  procure  fub- 
fiftence  for  armies  amounting  to  fuch  nurtibers  as  w6 
find  in  the  Spanifh  writers.  Perhaps  the  beft  foJutioh 
of  the  difficulty  is^  to  adopt  the  o|>inion  of  B.  Diaz 
idel  Caftillo,  the  moft  artlefs  of  all  the  Hijioriadorh 
friniitivbs.  "  When  Gomara^  fays  he,  on  fome  oc- 
cafion^  relates,  that  there  were  fo  many  thoufand 
Indians  our  auxiliaries,  and  on  others,  th^t  there  wero 
fo  many  thoufand  houfes  in  this  or  that  toWn,  no  re- 
gard is  to  be  paid  to  his  enumeration^  as  he  has  no 
authority  for  it,  the  numbers  not  being  in  reality  thfc 
fifth  of  what  he  relates.  If  we  add  together  the  dif- 
ferent numbers  which  he  mentions,  that  country 
would  contain  more  millions  than  there  are  in  Gaftile.^' 

C.  129.  But  though  fome  confiderable  dedudtioh 
fliould  certainly  be  made  from  the  Spanifh  accounts  of 
the  Mexican  forces ;  they  muft  have  been  very  nume- 
rous, for  nothing  but  an  immenfe  fuperiority  in 
nutinber,  could  have  enabled  them  i<y  withftand  a  body 
of  nine  hundred  Spaniards,  condu£ied  by  a  leader  of 
fuch  abilities  as  Cortes. 
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NOTE  XCIV.  p.  445. 

T  N  relating  the  oppreflive  and  cruel  proceedings  of 
the  conquerors  of  New  Spain,  I  have  not  followed 
B.  de  las  Cafas  as  my  guide.     His  account  of  theai) 
Relat.  de  la  Deftruyc.  p.  i8,  &c.  is  manifeftly  exag- 
gerated.    It  is  from  the  teftimony  of  Cortes  himfelf 
and  of  Gomara,  who  wrote  under  his  eye,  that  I  h^?c 
taken  my  account  of  the  punifhment  of  the  Panucans(, 
and  they  relate  it  without  any  difapprobation.    B. 
Diaz,  contrary  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  mentions  it  only  , 
in  general  terms,  c.  162.     Herrera,  folicitous  to  ex- 
tenuate this  barbarous    a61ion  of  bis   countrymen, 
though  he  mentions  60  caziques,  and  400  men  Of  note, 
as  being  condemned  to  tbe  flames,  aflerts,  that  thirty 
only  were  burnt,  and  the  reft  pardoned.     Dec.  iii. 
lib.  V.  c.  7.     But  this  is  contrary  to  the  teflimony  of 
the  original  hiflori^s,  particularly  of  Gomar^^  whom 
it  appears  he  had  confulted,  as  he  adopts  ibvsral  of 
bis  eicpreiHons  in  this  paflage.    The  j)unifiiment  of 
Guatimozin  is  related  by  the  moft  authentic  of  the 
Spaniih  writers.     Torquemada  has  ex  traded  from  a 
jhiftory  of  Tezepco,  compofed  in  the  Mescican  tongue, 
an  account  of  this  tranfa£i:ion,  mpre   favourable  to 
Guatimozin  than  that  of  the  Spanifh  authors.    Mqi\. 
Indiana,  i.  575.    According  to  the  Mexican  account, 
Cortes  had  fcarcely  a  fliadowof  evidence  ,to  ju^y 
iiich  a  wanton  a6l  of  cruelty.    B.  Diaz  affirms,  that 
Guatimozin  and  his  fellow-fuiFerers  afierted  their  iur 
nocence  with  their  laft  breath,  and  that  many  of  the 
Spanifh  foldiers  condemned  this  adlioni  of  Cortes  as 
equally  unnecefTary  and  unjuft,  p.  2oo>  b»  201,  a. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  XCV.  p.  448. 

'jpHE  motive  for  undertaking  this  expedition 
was,  to  punifh  Chriftoval  de  Olid,  one  <)f  his 
officers^  who  had  revolted  againft  him,  and  aimed  at 
eftablifhing  an  independent  jurifdidlion.  Corte$ 
regarded  this  infurredion  as  of  fuch  dangerous 
example,  and  dreaded  fo  much  the  abilities  and  popu« 
larity  of  its  author,  that  in  peribn  he  led  the  body  of 
tfoops  deftined  to  fupprefs  it.  He  marched,  according 
to  Gomara,  three  thoufand  miles,  through  a  country 
abounding  with  thick  forefts,  rugged  mountains,  deep 
riversi,  thinly  inhabited,  and  cu}tiv;ited  only  in  a  few 
places.  What  he  fuffered  from  famine,  from  the 
hoftility  of  the  natives,  from  the  climate,  and  from 
faardfliips  of  every  fpecies,  has  nothing  in  hiftory  pa« 
rallel  to  it,  but  what  occurs  in  the  adventupes  of  the 
other  difcoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World. 
Cortes  was  employed  in  this  dreadful  fervice  above 
two  years,  and  though  it  was  not  diftingutihed  by  any 
fplendid  event,  he  exhibited,  during  the  courfe 
of  it,  greater  perfonal  courage,  more  fortitude  of 
mind,  more  perfeveranee  and  patience,  than  in  any 
other. period  or  fcene  in  his  life.  Herrera,  dec.  iii. 
lib.  vi.  vii,  viii.  ixt  Gomara  Cron.  c.  163— -i^y. 
B.Diaz,  174—190.  Cortes,  MS.  penes  me.  Were 
one  to  write  a  life  of  Cortes,  the  account  of  this  ex- 
pedition (hould  occupy  a  fplendid  place  in  it.  In  a 
general  hiftory  of  America,  as  the  expedition  was 
produftive  of  no  ggrcat  ipvent,  the  mention  of  it  is 
fufficientf 
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NOTE  XCVr.  p.  450. 

ACCORDING  toHcrrcra,  the  trcafurc  whidi 
*^  Cortes  brought  with  him,  confifted  of  fifteen 
hundred  marks  of  wrought  plate,  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  pefos  of  iihe  gold,  and  ten  thoufahd  of  inferior 
ftandard,  many  ricH  jewels,  one  in  particular  worth 
for^y  thoufand  pefos,  and  fevbhil  truilfetj  and  orna- 
ments of  value.  Dec.  iv.  liS.  Hi.  fc'.  8.  lib.  Wi  c.  U 
He  afterwards  engaged  to  give  a  (iortioh  with  hii 
daughter  6f  §  hundred  tKcTafand  pe(%.  Gomara 
Cron.  e.  237.  The  fdrtiin^  which  be  Icfll  his  fons 
was  very  confiderable.  But  as  we  have  before  related,' 
the  fum  divided  aihong  the  c6n<)uehMrs  oh  the  firft  re« 
du&ioh  of  Mexico  was  veryfmall.*  There  tfppears 
then  to  be  fome  reafon  for  fufpeding:  that't$e  acciifa- 
tions  of  Cortes's  enemies  were  not  altogeihet'deftitute 
of  foundation.  They  charged  him  with  hairihg  un- 
juftly  applied  to  his  own  ufe  a  difproportionateibare  of 
the  Mexican  fpoils  j  with  having  concealed .  the  royal 
treafures  of  Montezuma  and  Gaatimozin,*  with  de- 
frauding the  kitig  of  his  fifthj  and  robbing  his  fol-^ 
lowers  of  what  was  due  to  them.  Hefrera,  dec.  iii. 
lib.  viii.  c.  15.  dec.  iv.  lib.  iii.  C.  8.  Some  of  the 
conquerors  themfelves  entertained  fufpiciofis  of  the 
fame  kind.     B.  Diaz,  c.  157. 
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